NATIONAL 
REVIEW. 


‘“* What is the Tory Party, unless it represents National 
feeling ?"—Lord Beaconsjield. 


JULY, 1886. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S COMING DEFEAT. By The EDITORS . : 
“THE OLD ORDER CHANGES.” Bx. V., Cu. L-III. By W. H. MALLOCK 
GLIMPSES OF BURGER AND BAUER LIFE. By Lady John MANNERS 
RITUAL LITIGATION. By the Rev. Canon TREVOR . 
POETRY COMPARED WITH THE OTHER FINE ARTS. By F. T. PALGRAVE 
THE OWL AND THE LARK. By Alfred AUSTIN ‘ ; 
NATIONAL ENEMIES AND NATIONAL DEFENCES. By H. A. BARNETT 
MALLET DU PAN. By Lord COLCHESTER : 
WHY IS THE PROVINCIAL PRESS RADICAL? 
By A CONSERVATIVE JOURNALIST 

THE NOVELISTS OF NAPLES. By A. Mary F. ROBINSON 
IMPERIAL FEDERATION :— 

1. COLONIAL HOME RULE. By Geo. BADEN-POWELL, C.M.G. 

Il. IMPOSSIBLE CONSTITUTIONS. By Lord NORTON 
CORRESPONDENCE 


LOND MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY, 
Pa ( LIMITED.) 
Ns 30 Tro 34,NEW OXFORD STREET. 
Ca ‘WEST ‘OFFICE. 281, REGENT STREET, 
Br CITY OFFICE, 2, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
Price 


SUBSCRIPTION. 
One Guinea Per Annum and 


THE | 

"578 
584 
® 
618 
634 
649 
652 
668 
678 
683 
698 
704 
712 

| 


THE IRON WIRE, WIRE ROPE, AND FENCING COMPANY 
ROWELIU & CO.), 
Colonial and Foreign Government Contractors. Patentees and Contractors to H.M.’s War Department, &c. &c. 


STRAINED WIRE AND CONTINUOUS IRON FENCING AND GATES 
Erected over thousands of miles at Home, in the Colonies, and Abroad. 


or 


PATENT 
GALVANIZED 
DIAGONAL 
STEEL — AG ON 


NEW PATENT ‘‘ ECONOMIC” STRAINED WIRE 


SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR EFFICIENCY, STRENGTH, AND APPEAR 
IRON HURDLES GATES, TREE GUARDS, AND WIRE NETTING ; “Fencrne FOR 
ER PARKS, RABBIT WAREENS, AND PHEASANTRIES. 
& CO., 2, POET'S CORNER, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 
Tustrated Priced Catalogues Post-free on Application. 


“PAINLESS AND PERFECT DENTISTRY.” 
A NEW PAMPHLET 
By Dr. GEO. H. JONES, F.R.S.L., F.R.M.S.,, &c., Surgeon-Dentist, 


57, Great Russell Street British London. 


Contains a List of DIPLOMAS, GOLD and SILVER MEDALS, and other 
Awards, obtained at the Great International Exhibitions, forwarded Gratis and Post Free. 


HER MAJESTY’S SURGEON-DENTIST says :— 
My Drar Docror —Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the cennmnation of my Artificial 
Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters 


Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless Dentistry. In ae & of 4 somite: services you are at liberty to use my 
name. 


To Geo. H. Jones, Esq., D. D. 8. (By -Dentist to the 
SAMPLE BOX OF 


DR. GEO. H. JONES’ oe 
POWDER, 


ls. Post Free 13 Stamps. 
CAUTION.—None other is genuine without this Trade Mark = . 


BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Incorporated in the year 1847, under Act 7 and 8 Vict. cap. 110, and further empowered by 
Ac Act, 15 Viet. cap. 53. 


This Company being established on n the Mutual Principle, all Surplus Funds 
belong to the Members. 


~ third year a careful Valuation of the Business is made, and large 
have been declared. 


(The Average Cash Bonus (Triennially) exceeds 20 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 

The Surplus Funds already appropriated amount to £997,000. 

It has an ANNUAL INCOME of £207,571. 

An ACCUMULATED FUND, arising solely from Premiums, of £1,060,850. 

And has PAID IN CLAIMS, £1,327,382. 

Policies absolutely indisputable after five years, provided the age of the Assured 
has been admitted. 

Policies kept in force when requested by appropriating the Surrender Value to the 
payment of premiums. 

No charge for voyage to, or residence in, any part of the World, except unhealthy 
climates. 

Assurers under the TempERANcE ScHeMeE are placed in a separate Section. 

Policies may be effected under the Deferred Bonus plan. 

LOANS on Frersouips, LEASEHOLDs, and other Securities considered. 
Prospectuses, Ccpies of the last Report and Balance Sheet, and Board of Trade Returns, &c.. 

can be obtained on application to any of the Agents of the Company, or to 

EDWIN BOWLEY, FIA., F.SS., Secretary. 
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Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


“A book over which it is a pleasure to linger."—THE TIMEs. 
By PRINCE ALBERT VICTOR and PRINCE GEORGE OF WALES. 


The Cruise of H.M.S. “ Bacchante,” 1879-1882. 


Compiled from the Journals, Letters, and Note-Books of PRINCE ALBERT VICTOR and PRINCE 
EORGE OF WALES. With Additions by the Rev. Joun Neate Darton, Canon of Windsor. 
With Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. Two Vols. Medium 8vo. £2 12s. 6d. 


THE METHODS OF HISTORICAL STUDY. Eight Lectures read in the University 


of Oxford in Michaelmas Term, 1884, with the Inau Lecture on “The Office of the Historical Pro- 
fessor.’” By Epwarp A. FREEMAN, M. A., Hon. D.C.L., LL.D., Regius Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Oxford. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


MR. JOHN MORLEY’S WRITINGS. 


Now Ready. A New Edition, in 9 Vols. Globe Svo. 5s. each. 


Voltaire. One Vol. _ Diderot and the — | & On Compromise. One Vol. 
Rousseau. Two Vols. pedists. Two Vo Miscellanies. Three Vols. 
CAWNPORE. By Sir Georce 0. M.P., Author of ‘The Com- 


petition Wallah.”” New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE HYGIENE OF THE VOCAL ORGANS. A Practical Handbook for Singers 


and S ers. By Moretti Mackenziz, M.D. Lond., Consul Physician to the Hospital for Diseases of 
the Throat, formerly oT and ——- on Physiology at the London Hospital, Physician to the Royal 


Society of Musicians. Crown 8vo. eu 
NEW NOVELS. 
A NEW NOVEL BY HUGH CONWAY. A NEW NOVEL BY MR. A. S. HARDY. 
LIVING OR DEAD? THE WIND OF DESTINY. 


By Huex Conway, Author of “Called Back,” “A By ARTHUR ages Harpy, Author of “ But 
Family Affair,’’ &c. Yet a Woman,”’ &. 
Three Vols. Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. Two Vols. Globe 8vo. 12s. 


A NEW NOVEL BY W. E. NORRIS. 


MY FRIEND JIM. 


By W. E. Norris, Author of ‘‘ Matrimony,” “ No 
New Thing,”’ &. 


A NORTHERN LILY: 
Five Years of an Uneventful Life. 
By Joanna Harrison. 
Three Vols. Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. Two Vols. Globe Svo. 18s. 


[Shortly. 
INDIA UNDER BRITISH RULE. From the Foundation of the East India 


Company. By J. Ta.soys a, late Assistant Secretary to the Government of India, Forei 

Department, and late Secretary to the Government of British Burma, Author of “ History of India from the 

the Maha Bharata” and Ramayana,” “A Short History of India,” &c. &c. 
my 8vo 


PUBLIC OPINION AND LORD BEACONSFIELD, 1875-1880. By Guo. 


CarstakE TxHompson, LL.M., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 366. 


Lo — FoR THE HOoLIDAyYs. 
MACMILLAN’S 2s. NOVELS. Globe 8vo. In cloth binding. 2s. each. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. BY THE OF “ HOGAN, 
Two Marriages. | Olive. of 4. Soil. Hogan, M.P. 
The Head of the Pamily. Counsellor ; Wools and other 
BY ANNIE KEARY. ‘ BY GEORGE FLEMING. sketches. 
Janet’s Home. A Nile Novel. | Mirage. Christy Carew. 
—_ — - | DBhe Head of Medusa. BY MRS. MACQUOID. 
A Slip in the Fens. Vestigia. Patty. 
MISS YONGE’S NOVELS AND TALES. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 
ae Heir of Redclyffe. 2 evor Terrace. The Chaplet of Pearls. 
rtsease. Stepmother. Lady Hester, and the Danvers 
Hopes a — Fears. The Trial Papers. 
The D Chain. My Young Alcides. M um Bonum. 
Pillars « of the House. 2 vols. The Three Brides. Unknown to History. 
The Clever Woman of the | The Caged Lion : Stray Pearls. 
Pamily. The Dove in the ‘Eagle’s West. | The Armourer’s ’Prentices. 
Love and Life. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY AND EVERSLEY. By Wittiam Harrison. With Illustrations. -OW 
HANDWRITING. By A. W. Mackenzic. With Examples of the Handwriting of Lord Beaconstield, 
Wellington, Carlyle, Cruikshank, Charles Dibdin, Birket Foster, C. J. Matthews. MODERN 
FPALCONRY. By E. B. MicHeEtt. With Illustrations.—The opening Chapters of a New Story by Miss 
VELEY, entitled & GARDEN OF MEMORIES. And other Papers. See 


The English LCllustrated Magasine 


For JULY. Profusely Illustrated. Price SIXPENCE. By Post, EIGHTPENCE. 
MACMILLAN & CO., 29, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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HALF-HOURS WITH MUHAMMAD, 


A Popular Account of the Prophet of Arabia, and of 
his more immediate followers, 
TOGETHER WITH A 


SHORT SYNOPSIS OF THE RELIGION HE FOUNDED. 


ARTHUR N. WOLLASTON, C.1.E., 


H.M.’s Indian (Home) Service. 
Translator of the “ Anvar-i-Suheili,” &c. 


London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 Waterloo Place. S.W. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


REVOLTED IRELAND, 1798 1803. 


The Hon. ALBERT S. G. CANNING, 


Author of “ Macaulay, Essayist and Historian,” “ Thoughts on Shakespeare’s Historical Plays,” &c. 
London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 Waterloo Place. S.W. 


THE COMING DELUGE OF PETROLEUM. 


For a Full Account of Liquid Fuel for Steamers and Men-of-War, Petroleum Tank Steamers, Petroleum 
Pipe Lines, Petroleum Locomotives, and Petroleum Fountains, 200 feet high, read 


“THE REGION OF THE ETERNAL FIRE,” 


Travels in the Black Sea, Caucasus, and Caspian. 
By CHARLES MARVIN, 


Author of “ The Petroleum Industry of Russia,” ‘‘ Baku, the Petrolia of Europe,” &c. 


8vo., 417 pages. With 21 Maps and Illustrations, chiefly showing the Petroleum Operations of Russia. 


OPINION ON THE CONTINENT. 


*“*M. Charles Marvin est assurement l'homme qui connait le mieux la région de la Caspienne.’’—Fernand Hue 
(Bibliothéque de Geographie et de Voyages). : 


“Such = and plans and illustrations as Charles Marvin gives are fnot to be found in any Russian work on 
petroleum, and we may say at once that, with the aid of it, the English public may become better acquainted with 
the Russian petroleum industry than even our capitalists themselves.’’—Tiflis Kavkaz. 


The Special Correspondent of ‘‘The Illustrated London News” (Mr. Witiiam Simpson, 


attached to Sir Peter Lumsden’s mission), specially recommends “‘ The Region of the Eternal Fire ”’ in his articles 
on the Baku oil region in the Illustrated London News, June 1886. 


Professor Keane, the Geographer, says, in the Academy, that “it must long remain the standard book 
on the petroleum region of the Caspian.”’ 


Mr. Martell, Chief Surveyor of Lloyd’s, speaking at a meeting of the Lewisham and Blackheath 
Scientific Association, May 3rd, 1886, said: ‘* Almost every | Iam having applications and inquiries addressed 
to me with regard to petroleum tank steamers from English shipbuilders and owners, and I find that the inspira- 
tion is invariably due to Mr. Marvin’s ‘ Region of the Eternal Fire.’ ’”’ 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE. S8.W. 


BEING 
BY 
BY 


see 
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say, in regard to all manner of books, Bohn’s Publication Series is the usefullest thing 
CARLYLE. 
* The respectable and sometimes excellent translations of Bohn’s Library have done for Literature 
what Railroads have done for internal intercourse.” —R. W. Emerson. 


3s. 6d. or 5s. per volume (with exceptions). A Complete Set in 677 volumes, price £149 15s. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES, 


Containing Standard Works of European Literature in the English Language, on 


HISTORY, | ARCHZOLOGY, SCIENCE, POETRY, 
BIOGRAPHY THEOLOGY PHILOSOPHY, | ART 
TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES, NATURAL HISTORY,| FICTION. 
With Dictionaries and other Books of Reference, comprising in all Translations from the 
PRENCH | ITALIAN | 89 SCANDINAVIAN, LATIN, and 
GERMAN, SPANISH, ANGLO-SAXON, GREEE. 


Complete Lists sent post-free on application, to all parts of the world. 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARIES. 


N.B.—AIl the following works may be had in neat coloured cloth bindings, as well 
as in the regular Library Style. 
ROBERT SCHUMANN: His Life and Works. By Aveusr Retssmann. 
Translated from the Third Edition of the German by A. L. Auger. 3s. 6d. 


“Herr Reissmann’s ‘ Life of Schumann’ stands very high among the biographies of the masters. The Trans- 
lator has done his work, on the whole, with very great skill.””—Musical World. 
“As a concise guide to Schnmann’s musical works we do not know a more convenient little volume,””—Saturday 


TALFOURD’S LETTERS OF CHARLES LAMB. With some Account of 
the Writer, his Friends and Correspondents, and Explanatory Notes. New Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged, by W. Carew Hazurrr. 2 Vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

“On the whole Mr. Hazlitt has done his editorial work well.””—Atheneum. 


HAZLITT’S SPIRIT OF THE AGE; or, Contemporary Portraits, to which 
are added ‘‘Free Thoughts on Public Affairs,” and a “ Letter to William Gifford.” New 
Edition. By W. Carew Hazuirr. 3s. 6d. 


GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. A New Edition, containing pieces hitherto 
uncollected, and a Life of the Author, with Notes trom various sources, by J. W. M. 
Gress. 5 Vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

Vol, I.—Life, Vicar of Wakefield, Essays and Letters. IT. “edie = Plays, Bee, Cock Lane Ghost. III.—The 

Citizen of the World, Polite Learning in Europe. IV. | Gate ies, Criticisms, Later Essays. V.—Prefaces, 

Extracts from Natural History, Letters from a Nobleman, G wo-Shoes, Index to the whole. 


VICTOR HUGO’S POEMS, CHIEFLY LYRICAL. Translated by Various 


Writers, now first collected by H. L. Wixtiams. 3s. 6d. 


This volume contains contributions from the pens of F. S. Mahoney, G. W. M. ee ag me Sotaew Lang, Edwin 
Arnold, Mrs. Newton Crosland, Miss Fanny Kemble, Bishop Alexan er, Prof. Dowden, &c 


HENFREY’S GUIDE TO ENGLISH COINS. Revised Edition. By C. F. 


Keary, M.A., F.S.A. With an Historical Introduction. 6s. 


A HANDBOOK OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY, for the use of 
Students. By E. Betrorr Bax, Editor of Kant’s “ Prolegomena,” &c. 5s. 
** The book is on the whole an excellent piece of work.’’—Nature, 


COLERIDGE'S TABLE-TALK AND OMNIANA. Edited by T. Asux, B.A. 


“An bat al volume, the best perhaps, the most: varied and entertaining certainly, that Messrs. Bell & Sons 
have yet given us of the valuable and attractive Coleridge series.””—Academy. 


GRIMM’S GERMAN TALES. With the Notes of the Original A New 
Translation by Mrs. A. Hunt. With Introduetion by ANprEw Lana, M.A. 2 Vols. 3s.6d. each. 


** A very serious and conscientious piece of work. . We have previously had only extracts from Grimm with- 
out the rich collection of variants and multifarious learning which were reserved for the notes.’’—Saturday Review. 


COLERIDGE’S LECTURES ON SHAKESPERE. Edited by T. Asus, 
M.A. Including Mr. Collier’s Transcripts and the Lectures at Bristol in 1813. 3s. 6d. 


“This is the best and most nearly complete edition of Coleridge’s remarks on the dramatists that has 
appeared, and all admirers of suggestive -—* will be pleased to have this book.’’—Atheneum. 


mall Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
GOETHE’S FAUST. The Two Parts complete. Translated by Anna Swanwick. 
oa do not expect to see a better translation ‘all round’ than Miss Swanwick’s in the present generation.” — 


> ‘eae all the numerous translators of ‘ Faust,’ Miss Swanwick is by common consent allowed a very high, 
if not the place.’’—Academy. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 4 York Street, Covent Garden. 
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BOOKS FOR SUMMER-TIME 
OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 


AND AT THE RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


The Works are New, as published. Carriage Free to any Bookstall. 


Published at. at. 


8. 
Ablett, W. H., English Trees and Tree Planting. Illustrated ... ‘ine oe 688 
Among the Clods ; or, Phases of Farm Life, as seen by a Town Mouse wa 7 
Bray, Mrs., The Borders of the Tamar and the Tavy; their Natural History, 
Manners, Customs, Scenery, Eminent Persons, &c. Illustrated. 2 vols. 21 
British North America, for Health, Sport, and Profit, by E. Hepple Hall... 6 
Brunton, T. L., M.D., The Bible and Science. With Illustrations pr sae, ae 
Contributions to Natural History, by a Rural Dean 
Crespigny, E. C. De, A New London Flora; or, Handbook to ‘the Botanical 
Localities of the Metropolitan District, 1877 ae 5 
Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom, by Carpenter and Westwood. 36. Plates “(mostly 
coloured), and 500 Woodcuts. Royal 8vo.. ww 2 0 10 
i . E., Our Summer Migrants. 30 Illustrations from Designs b 
Thomas Bewick 3 6 2 
Sketches of Bird Life, from Twenty ‘Years’ “Observation. ‘of their 
Haunts and Habits. With Illustrations by Wolf, — Keulemans, 
and Thorburn ... 10 6 6 
Hassard, A., Floral Decorations for ‘the Dwelling House. “A Practical “Guide to 
the Home Arrangement of Plants and Flowers. With numerous IIlus- 
trations ... 
Heathcote, J. M., Reminiscences of Fen and Mere. “Royal 
Hibberd, Shirley, The Amateur’s Rose Book. Last Edition .. 
Hole, 8. "Reynolds, A Book about Roses. How to Grow and Show them. (Fifth 
Edition, Revised, and Enlarged) ‘0 
Lankester, Mrs., British Ferns: their Classification, Structure, ‘and Functions, 
with best Methods for their Cultivation. Illustrated 
Wild Flowers Worth Notice, with 108 Coloured Figures, from Draw- 
ings by J. E. Sowerby. (New Edition)... 
Lord, W. B., Crab, Shrimp, and Lobster Lore, Gathered “amongst the Rocks at 
the Sea-Shore, by the Riverside, and in the Forest 
Monthly Maxims: Rhymes and Reasons to Suit the Seasons, and Pictures New 
to Suit Them Too, by Robert Dudley. Profusely Illustrated by Beauti- 
fully Coloured Pictures. Originally Published at 25s. ... 25 0 
Morris’s British Birds. Complete with 360 Coloured Plates (The "Handy 
Volume Edition) in 8 vols. Crown 8vo (cloth gilt) ee 60 0 
Peel, E. Lennox, A Highland Gathering, with 31 Illustrations by E. Whymper, 
from original drawings by Charles Whymper ane 10 6 
6 
6 
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Pouchet, F. A., M.D., The Universe: or, The Infinitely Great ‘and Infinitely 

Little. Tlustrated by 272 Engravings on Wood (cloth extra, gilt edges) 7 
Poultry, their Breeding, Rearing, Diseases, and General Management, by 

W. B. Dickson .. 3 
Pratt, Anne, The Flowering Plants of Great Britain. 280 Coloured Illustrations 42 
Reclus, E., The Earth: a Descriptive History of the Phenomena of the Life of 

the Globe. Edited by Professor A. H. Keane. Illustrated by 250 Maps, 

&c., in the Text, and 24 Page Maps Printed in Colours. Imperial 8vo. 21 
Rural Life Described and Illustrated in the Management of Horses, Dogs, 

Cattle, Sheep, Pigs, Poultry, &c., their Treatment in Health and Disease, 

by J. Sherer. 100 Steel Engravings. 5 vols. ... 37 
Smith, y, A Dictionary of Popular Names of Plants: their History, Products, 

and Uses wae 14 
Steinmetz, A., Sunshine and Showers: a Compendium of Popular Meteorology. 

Illustrated 7 
Wilmott, Rev. R. A., Summer Time in the Country. With Illustrations by 

Birket Foster, Harrison Weir, &c. 4to. (cloth gilt) see 7 
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CHATTO NEW BOOKS. 


HUCKLEBERRY FINN. By Marx Twain. Cheap Edition. Post 8vo., 
“THE RIGHT HONOURABLE ”: a Romance of Society and Politics. 


By Justin McCarrny, M.P., and Mrs. CaMPBELL-PRaED. 3 vols., Crown 8vo. 


THE SILVERADO SQUATTERS. By R. Louis Stevenson. Crown 8vo., 


Pieture cover, ls.; cloth, 1s. 


CAMIOLA : a Novel. By Justin McCarruy, M.P., Author of “ Dear Lady 


Disdain,”’ ke. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


FIRST 1 PERSON SINGULAR: a Novel. By D. Curistre Murray, Author 


of Joseph’s Coat,” &c. Newand Cheaper Edition, with a Frontispiece by ArrHuR Hopkins. Crown 
8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


THE MASTER OF THE MINE. By Roserr Bucuaway. Cheaper Edition, 


with a Frontispiece by W. H. OverEND. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. [July 25 
HATHERCOURT RECTORY. By Mrs. Moueswortn, Author of “ The 
Cuckoo Clock,” &. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, ‘4s. 


SPANISH LEGENDARY TALES. By Mrs. 8. G. C. Mipptemorg, Author 


i “Round a Posada Fire.” Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


T LOVE AND DUTY”: a Novel. By Ticue Hopkins. Crown 8vo., 


cloth loth extra, 6s. 


FOR MAIMIE’S SAKE. By Grant Atzen, Author of “Strange Stories,” 


= Babylon,” &c. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


POEMS BY WALT WHITMAN. Selected and Edited, with an Introduc- 


tion, by WrLi1am Micuarr Rossetti. A New Edition, with a Steelplate Portrait. Crown 8vo., printed 
on hand- made paper and bound in | buckram, 68. 6s. 


“ 


BRET HARTE’S COMPLETE POEMS. Collected and Revised by the 


Author. Printed on hand- made paper, and bound in buckram. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. 


A STUDY OF VICTOR HUGO. By Aucernon Cuartes Swinsurne. Crown 


8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


MISCELLANIES: ESSAYS. By Cuartes Swinpurne. Crown 


8vo., cloth extra, 12s. 


NEW CHEAP POPULAR NOVELS. 


Illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


Dorothy Forster. By Water Besant. The Way of the World. By D. Curistie 
Uncle Jack. By Water Besant. Murray. 

Matt. By Ropert Bucwanan. A Bit of Human Nature. By D. Curistiz 
Foxglove Manor. By Rosert BucHanan. Murray. 

“I say No.” By The Unforeseen. By Arice O’HAN.on. 

A Drawn Game. By R. Asue Kina. ' Princess Napraxine. By Ovrpa. 


‘“‘ The Wearing of the Green.”’ By R.Asue Kine. | Prince Otto. By R. L. Srevenson. 


THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 


Latest Volumes. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 


The Talk of the Town. By James Payn. Illus- | Citoyenne Jacqueline. By Saran TytTLer. 
trated by Harry Furniss. 


A Hard Knot. By CHARLES GIBBON. - The Huguenot Family. By Saran TytT Ler. 
Babylon. By Grant ALLEN. Illustrated by P. | Lady Bell. By Saran Tyrer. 

MacNas. Beauty and the Beast. By Saran TyTLer. 


INDOOR PAUPERS : : a Book of Experiences. By Ong or Tuem. Crown 


8vo., 1s.; cloth, ls. 6d 


ACADEMY ‘NOTES, 1886. With Facsimile Sketches. Edited by Henry 


BLACKBURN. 


GROSVENOR NOTES, 1886, With Facsimile Sketches. Edited by Henry 


BLACKBURN. 


ENGLAND UN DER GLADSTONE, 1880-85. By Justin H. McCarruy, M.P. 


A New Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown Svo, 6s. 


COMMON ACCIDENTS, AND HOW TO TREAT THEM. By Dr. 


others. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo., ls. ; cloth, 1s. 6d, 


London: CHATTO & WIN DUS, Piccadilly, W. 


ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., an 
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Sixth Year. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 2s. 


LONDON 1886. 


This work was originated and its Illustrations designed 


By tHe Late HERBERT FRY. 


Editor of the “‘Handbook to Normandy,” “ Road to Paris,” &c. 
IIlustrated with a Map and Eighteen Double-Page Bird's-eye Views of 
the Principal Streets. 

SPECIALLY DRAWN FOR THIS WORK. 


IT has been ascertained by actual reckoning that upwards of 700,000 persons enter 
London in twenty-four hours. Of these a very large proportion are newly-arrived 
strangers in this great town. Many tens of thousands annually come from the 
Continent, America, Australia, India, our Colonies, and all other parts of the world. 


The great object of this Book is to provide the stranger in London with infor- 
mation at a glance respecting each of the main thoroughfares ; and with this design 
both the plan and the style of its unique illustrations have been projected. More- 
over, instead of the usual arrangement of Guide-Books, where the traveller is set 
down before a very maze of streets, with a list of places and institutions alphabeti- 
cally strung together, street-by-street particulars, such as are of the most general 
interest, are given, and an Index supplies an alphabetical means of reference. 


This Manual not only serves as THE EASIEST AND CLEAREST GUIDE 
ABOUT THE GREAT METROPOLIS, but, both for the accuracy with which its 
novel illustrations depict the main thoroughfares and their principal buildings, and 
for the descriptions corresponding therewith, the Book is esteemed an interesting 
souvenir which visitors carry home with them, and also purchase as an appropriate 
present for their far-off friends. 

The first annual edition of this book contained only Thirteen Illustrations ; 
**Lonpon 1886” witt EicuTeen* Dovsie-pace Street Views; and it 
will be carefully revised to present date, so as to exhibit the latest alterations and 
changes in this ever-improving and enlarging metropolis. 


*LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Charing Cross through Whitehall to Westminster. | Baker Street to Regent’s Park and St. John’s Wood. 
The Strand—Charing Cross to Fleet Street. Tottenham Court Road and Hampstead Road to 
Fleet Street and Ludgate Hill to St. Paul's, Camden Town. 

Cheapside, §c. New Oxford Street to Smithfield and Cheapside. 
Cannon Street to the Mansion House, the Tower, §c. | The Euston and Marylebone Roads. 
Charing Cross to Pimlico. The Poultry to Bishopsgate and Whitechapel. 


| 
| 


Regent Street to Portland Place. _ The City Road—Finsbury Circus to the “ Angel” 
St. James's Street and Old and New Bond Streets. | __ Islington. 

Piccadilly to Hyde Park Corner. From London Bridge to Newtngton Butts and 
Edgware Road te Westbourne Grove. St. George’s Fields. 

Oxford Street to Tottenham Court Road. The Thames from the Tower to Westminster. 


Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 Warertoo Pracer, S.W. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, 


& LIST. 


POPULAR WORKS OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


‘The Great Lone Land. By W. F. Burter, 
C.B. Tlustrated. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

By Col. W. F. Butter, 
C.B. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

‘How I Found Livingstone. By H. M. Srantey. 
and s. Crown 8vo. 7s. 

Through the Dar ntinent. By H. M. Sran- 


The Threshold of the Unknown Region. 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. oad 


By W. J. J. Spry, 

R.N. Illustra s. 

Burnaby’s ‘“ On Horseback through Asia 
Minor.” With Map. 10s. 6d 

of f Africa.” Illustrated. 


LEY. Numerous Crown 12s. 6d. 
Marshall’s 


“ Through 


o Vols. 15s. 
Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 


LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS. 


In Small Post 8vo., uniform, red cloth, bevelled boards. Price 6s. each, unless 


By WILLIAM BLACK. 
Three Feathers 
—” of Heth (19th Edition). 
In Silk Kttire. 
Lady Silverdale’s Sweetheart. 


By BR. D. BLACEMORE. 
Lorna Doone (25th Edition). Also 
Edition, 31s. 6d. 
an 
Alice Lorraine. 
Cradock Nowell. 
Clara Vaughan. 
Cripps the Carrier, 
ma; or, My Father's Sin. 
Mary Anerley. 
-Christowell: a Dartmoor Tale. 
Tommy Upmore. 


By THOMAS HARDY. 


where otherwise stated. 
By GEORGE MacDONALD. 


Mary Marston. 

Guild Court. 

The Vicar’s Daughter. 
Adela Cathcart. 
Stephen Archer. 
Weighed and Wanting. 
Orts. 


By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 
Daisies and Buttercups: a Novel 
of the Upper Thames. 
The Senior Partner. 
Alaric Spenceley. 
A Struggle for Fame. 


By Mrs. CASHEL HOEY. 


A Golden Sorrow. (New Edition.) 
Out of Court. 


By W. CLARE RUSSELL. 
Wreck of the “‘ Grosvenor.”’ 


We and Our Neighbours. 
Poganuc People. 

By Mrs. B. M. CROKER. 
Some One Else. 

By JEAN INGELOW. 
Don John. [Nearly ready. 
Sarah de Beranger. [Nearly ready, 

By Mrs. MACQUOID. 
Elinor Dryden. 


Diane. 

By Miss COLERIDGE. 
An English Squire. 
By Rev. E. M.A. 
A ry of the Dragonades. 

By JOSEPH HATTON. 
and the Girls they 


Far from the Madding Crowd. | ‘A Sailor's Sweetheart 

‘ar from wi ilor’s Swee 

icean. ittle Loo e of the Sou 

'fwo on a Tower. A Sea Queen. For the Major. Price bs. 

A Pair of Blue Eyes. Jack’s Courtship. By LEwt LEWIS WALLACE. 

The Return of the Native. My Watch Below. Ben Hur: a Tale of the Christ. 


GREAT ARTISTS. 


Emblematical binding. 3s. 6d. per vol. 
Albrecht Durer. By R. F. Heartu. 
‘Figure Painters of Holland. 
Fra Angelico, Masaccio, and Botticelli. 
Pra Bartolommeo, Albertinelli, and Andrea 
Del Sarto. 


‘Austin Dosson. 
y F. G. STEPHENS. 
Littl an By W. B. Sc 
e ers y ‘OTT. 
Mantegna and Francia. 


GREAT ARTISTS. Illustrated Biographies. 


Correg; 
Della bbia, and Cellini. 
Ghiberti and "Donatello. 


Illustrated Biographies. 


Crown 8vo. 


Michelangelo Buonarroti. By CLEMENT. 
Overbeck. By J. B. ATKINSON. 
Baphael. By D’ ANVERS. 


Rembrandt. J. W. 
Reynolds. By . 8. 
Rubens. By C. W. Kerr. 


Tintoretto. By W. R. Oster. 
Titian. By R. F. Heatu. 

Turner. By Cosmo MonkKHOUSE. 
Vandyck and Hals. By P. R. Heap. 
Velazquez. By E. Stowe. 

Vernet and Delaroche. By J. R. RreEs. 
Wilkie. By J. W. 


2s. 6d. per vol. 
Lawrence and Romney. 


Meissonier. 
Murillo. | Watteau. 


NOW READY. Price (NE SHILLING. 


HARPER’S 


MAGAZINE, 


For JULY, containing— 


athaniel Hawthorne. From a Photograph by 

Mayall, London, 1860. Frontispiece. 

eir e. Part IV. By Charles Dudley 

Warner. Illustrations drawn by C.S. Reinhart. 

‘The New York Produce Exchange. By Richard 
Wheatly. Illustrations drawn by J. D. Woodward, 
Cc. D. and George Gibson. 

She Stoops to Conquer. (Act V. concluded.) By 
pone Goldsmith. Illustrations drawn by E. A. 


A Hight-Monkey in the House. 


By Oliver 
Thorne Miller. Illustrated, 


The Gunpowder for Bunker Hill. By Ballard 


Smith. Illustrated 
hing By Wells. Illustrated. 
Social te 4 1. The Railway Problem. By 


Springhaven. A Novel. Part IV. By R. D. 
Illustrations drawn by Frederick 
Barnard and Alfred Parsons. 

The Home Acre. Part V. By E. P. Roe. 

Wings. By William Hamilton Gibson. 

lilustrations drawn by W. H. Gibson. 

&e. &e. &e. 


Lonvon: 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
Crown Buiuprines, 188, Freer Srreet, E.C. 
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| W. H. ALLEN & CO’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Mythical Monsters. By Cuartes Gout, B.A., 
late Geological Surveyor of Tasmania. 
Royal 8vo. With Coloured Frontispiece and 93 Illustrations. 25s. 
** The illustrations are exceptionally well executed, the frontispiece being an admirable example 
of lithography. Mr. Gould’s book is clever and entertaining.”—Morning Post. 
‘A far more entertaining book than a whole hecatomb of novels.”— World. 


“ Mr. Gould has indeed provided an exceedingly quaint, diverting, and withal instructive book.” 
—Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 


“ The book is altogether one for those who are fond of inquiring into such curious fancies and 
out-of-the-way topics, and is well illustrated.”—Queen. 


“ ¢Mythical Monsters’ is as fascinating as a novel.”—Court and Society Review. 


“‘ There are few works which we can so confidently recommend to our readers as this one. The 
valuable text and useful notes are greatly improved by the many illustrations of curious and fantastic 
creatures of tradition and of nature.”—Antiquary. 


‘We can heartily recommend it as a most interesting work.”—Birmingham Daily Post. 


An American in Norway. By Joun Futrorp Vicary. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


* This book contains much that is interesting with reference to fishing, shooting, and domestic 
life and folk-lore of Norway.”—Field. ‘ 


**Reading this book is almost as good as making personal acquaintance with the interesting 
persons and picturesque scenery so well depicted therein.”— Whitehall Review. 


“An American in Norway’ is a fresh healthy simply-told story—a story that leaves a good 
taste in the mouth and pleasant memories in the brain.”—Scotsman. 


Life of the late General Chesney, Col.-Commandant 
R.A., D.O.L., F.R.S., F.R.G.S., &. By his Wire and 
Daveuter. Edited by 

Demy 8vo. With Portrait. 18s. 


“ This book is a valuable memoir of a remarkable man, as entertaining as it is suggestive.”— 
Daily Telegraph. 


* His name and his work will not be easily forgotten at home or abroad.”—Daily News. 
. wee The story of Chesney’s career was well worth telling, and will be read with great interest.”— 


“We have no doubt that the modest dimensions of the volume, the interesting nature of its 
contents, and the literary skill shown in its production will secure for it an exceptionally favourable 
reception.” — Spectator. 

“This biography has certainly one merit which every biography has not; it gives the character 
_ofthe man with all its angles and all its shades as well as its brighter colours.”—Saturday Review. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS—continued. 


Reminiscences of Sport in India. By Major-Gen. 
EK. F. Burton, of the Madras Staff Corps. 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated from Sketches by the Author. 18s. 


“ The General is a shrewd observer, and he possesses the faculty of making the results of his 
observations highly interesting to the general reader. . . . Sport is the author’s subject, and he has 
the unhappily rare merit of sticking to it. . . . This is, in short, a genuine book, and not a mere 
specimen of book-making.”—County Gentleman. 


“General Burton saw a good deal of the natives in cantonment, camp, and jungle, and his experi- 
ences on detached duty as executive engineer and in command of a regiment, made him acquainted 
with a wide range of country. . . . Those who may be employed hereafter in the Madras Presidency 
and go over the same ground, will find this volume most interesting and useful. . .. Any faithful 
picture of what a man has done in court and camp, told as this is in honest and straightforward style. 
ought to attract young and ardent sportsmen.”—Saturday Review. 


“General Burton’s book ... is entitled to a high place among narratives of sport and 
adventure.”—Morning Post. 


* The author of this volume has furnished a very entertaining and picturesque narrative of his 
experience of grand sport in the far East.”—Daily News. 


“This is one of the pleasantest and best written books on sport which we have seen.” — 
Madras Mail. 


Advance Australia. By Hon. Harotp Fincu- 
Harton. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 


“From beginning to end the book is written in the hearty manner of a man who only sees in 
obstacles something to be overcome, and who takes the rubs of fortune in the manly, cheerful way 
that not only insures personal success, but has contributed in so large a measure to the wonderful 
advancement of our Australian colonies.”—Field. 


“ Taken all in all, few better works are to be found on. Australia than this graphically-written 
account of eight years passed in our great dependency by Mr. Finch-Hatton. . . . In short, whether 
asa delightful journal of travel or as a work in which are discussed the resources of Australia, both 
as regards her own welfare and the interests of intending settlers in that country, the author’s book 
merits warm commendation.”—Morning Post. 


“This amusing volume must not be confounded with the mass of holiday travels. The author 
has a story to tell of eight years’ bond fide work and wanderings, and his experiences relate to a 
portion of the country of which we have comparatively little information.”—Daily News. 


“It would be impossible to give any adequate notion of the irresistible charm of this valuable 
volume, even the account of the voyage is delightful, and Mr. Finch-Hatton evidently possesses the 
happy faculty of seeing the good and extracting the fun in and out of everything that comes within 
his range of observation.” — Globe. 


“Mr. Finch-Hatton’s book will be read by many who will be glad for the glimpses he gives, not 
only of the outward show of Australia, but also for its inside life; and although few will accept all 
his views and opinions without question, none need complain of any want of clearness in their expres- 
sion.”— Saturday Review. 

“ His book is entertaining, and gives a fair and sensible picture of the life he wishes to describe.” 
— World. 


“There are very few dull pages in all the book, and even these are statistical. . . . The extreme 
vigour of his style is a continual evidence that a long seclusion in the bush need not impair the 
literary faculties.”— Guardian. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS—continued. 


A History of Toryism, from the accession of Mr. Pitt 
(1783) to the death of Lord Beaconsfield (1881). By T. E. 
M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 


Demy 8vo. 16s. 


“The present time is apt for the publication of this volume, in which Mr. Kebbel very success- 
fully makes, as he says, ‘an honest attempt to do justice to a great party. . . . Mr. Kebbel under- 


stands his subject, and handles it in a way that should be quite as instructive to his own political 
allies as to his opponents.”—Atheneum. 


‘Since the days when Lord Beaconsfield enriched history with his life of Lord George Bentinck, 
and lent to romance at once the dignity of the senate and the council chamber, no work of anything 
like the importance of Mr. Kebbel’s * History of Toryism’ has been offered by a Tory writer to an 
audience of his English fellow-countrymen. The Tory party are to be congratulated upon so brilliant 
an advocate ; they are to be congratulated, too, upon the fact that their past history enables such an 
advocate to temper the enthusiasm of the party man with the keen, unbiassed criticism of the histo- 


rian, and, by so doing, to serve that party better than the most impassioned special pleading could 
possibly do.”— Whitehall Review. 


“Mr. Kebbel’s valuable book appears at an opportune moment. It will certainly remain for 
some time to come the standard work on the subject, and there is much that merits more detailed 
examination than we can give it. The whole volume deserves careful study by every man who is 
interested in English political history.”—St. James's Gazette. 


Harrow School and its Surroundings. By Percy M. 


THornton, Author of “ Foreign Secretaries of the XIXth 
Century,” &e. 


Demy 8vo. 15s. 


* _ writer shows much industry. . . . An entertaining chapter is devoted to Harrow cricket.” 
—Academy. 


“Mr. Thornton’s industry and desire to do justice to his subject have not failed of their aim.”— 
Spectator. 


“ Mr. Thornton certainly contrives to make his opening chapters bright and interesting ; very 
graphic also is his sketch of the Babington conspiracy.”—Atheneum. 


“It was time that we should have a good history of Harrow School, and Mr. Thornton has, 
we think, accomplished the task of writing it very satisfactorily. . . . Just the amount of warmth 
- brightness which is needed in order to carry the reader along with him.”—British Quarterly 

view. 

“ The ups and downs of this noble institution are recounted with a fidelity and minuteness that 
must make the work extremely welcome to every genuine Harrovian.”—Daily Telegraph. 


“ Harrow Cricket and Harroviana will be read with delight by many past and present Harro- 
vians.""— Morning Post. 


“The records of our public schools contain much of real interest to the nation, and for this 
reason we give a word of cordial recognition to Mr. Perey M. Thornton’s ‘ Harrow School and its 
Surroundings.’ . . . We cheerfully acknowledge that in the body of his work, and also in the Appen- 
dices, the author has brought together much valuable information.”’—Times. 


My Musical Life. By Rev. H. R. Hawets, M.A. 


New Edition. Crown 8vo. With Portraits. 7s. 6d. 


“ Mr. Haweis possesses, in a marked degree, the power of writing poetically without deviating a 
tittle from the truth, and every music-lover may find something to interest and delight in ‘ My 
Musical Life.’”— Morning Post. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO.”’S NEW PUBLICATIONS—continued. 


“ The Rev. H. R. Haweis has published a volume which will afford much pleasure to those who 


take interest in the progress of music, and the cultivation of musical taste, at home and abroad.”.— 
Daily News. 


“ We can safely promise our readers many a pleasant hour in the perusal of this handsome 
volume, adorned with portraits of Wagner, of Liszt, and of Paganini.”— Whitehall Review. 


“ Let me recommend to you strongly a new work by the author of ‘ Music and Morals,’ to which 
it is meant to be a companion volume . . . and, though I confess I took up ‘ My Musical Life’ as an 


irksome task, I read it with great interest, and closed it with genuine regret that the concert was 
over.” —Truth. 


* 'Fhose who have the musical ear, and those who have not, will alike be pleased with ‘ My 


Musical Life.’ . . . This book is really a delightful mé/ange of the historical, autobiographical, and 
the artistic.”— Graphic. 


Ambushes and Surprises. By Col. G. B. MauLEson, 
C.8.1., Author of ‘The Decisive Battles of India.” 
Demy 8vo. With Portrait. 18s. 


‘On such military questions as ambushes and surprises Colonel Malleson may well be accepted 
as an authority. He has given much study to the tactics of warfare. The volume now issued covers 
a very wide field, being a description of some of the most famous instances of the leading into ambush 
and surprising of armies, from the time of Hannibal to the Indian Mutiny.”—Times. 


“ Colonel Malleson is a writer and a soldier of the ‘old and unreformed school,’ but the con- 
spicuous ability with which he has completed his interesting work will demand for it, and will secure, 


a careful study on the part of those representing newer ideas and systems in military science.”— 
Morning Post. 


“ The several events related in this work are treated, not simply as isolated facts, but as im- 
portant episodes of great campaigns. The object of the volume is their elucidation from the 
strategical point of view ; and to this end all the details have been carefully collected and are placed 
before the reader in a clear, lucid, and soldier-like style.”—Daily Telegraph. 


“If we accept Colonel Malleson’s selections, it must be admitted that he has dealt with his 
subject in an interesting and skilful manner, putting living flesh on the dry bones of history, and 
bringing scenes dimmed by the lapse of centuries almost as vividly before our eyes as if the incidents 
‘described had happened yesterday.”—Atheneum. 


“‘ Of military history Colonel Malleson’s ‘ Ambushes and Surprises’ is a very favourable specimen, 
and distinctly good.”—Standard, on Books of the Year. 


** As a good wine needs no bush, so does Colonel Malleson’s excellent writing need no advertise- 
ment. Each of his books is veritably an improvement on its predecessors, and this, his latest pro- 
duction, is a perfect specimen of the art of imparting solid and authentic information in the shape of 
a series of entertaining, readily-remembered narratives, as exciting in interest and astonishing in 
detail as the tales of Baron Munchausen.”— Whitehall Review. 


The Haunted Homes and Family Traditions of Great 


Britain. By Joun H. Inara. 


New and Cheaper Edition, containing both Series. Crown 8vo. ‘7s. 6d. 


“Mr. Ingram has gathered together a good deal of local legendary lore which has reference, for 
the most part, to family history, and is of a duly thrilling and exciting character."—Daily News. 


“It is a capital volume, eminently readable.”—Scotsman. 
“The book will interest the most incredulous, as well as the superstitious."—Morning Post. 


“ This guide to the geography of Ghostland should prove a welcome addition to the library of 
all interested in psychological research.”’—Land and Water. 


“* We heartily recommend this book to while away a dull hour.”—Public Opinion. 
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BOOKS ON HORSES AND RIDING 


Published by W. H. Allen & Co. 


Crown 8vo., with Portrait, 5s. 
LADIES ON HORSEBACK: Learning, Park-Riding, and Hunting. With Hints. 


upon Costume, and numerous Anecdotes. By Mrs. Power O’Donoeuur (Nannie Lam-. 
bert), Authoress of ‘‘ The Knave of Clubs,” ‘‘ Horses and Horsemen,” &c. 
“Thoroughly practical, dealing with learning, park-riding, hunting, and costumes, and written in a style that 
is sure to win readers. We heartily recommend the book.”—Graphic. : 
“‘A very complete and useful manual, written in a pleasant, lady-like way by a thorough mistress of the 
subject, and full of valuable hints.’’—Vanity Fair. 
“Mrs. Power O'Donoghue has laid that large and increasing number of her sex devoted to equitation under 
a deep debt of gratitude by the production of this charming volume.’’—Irish Sportsman. 


Crown 8vo., price 2s. 6d. 
HOW TO RIDE AND SCHOOL A HORSE. By E. L. Anperson. 


“It requires the study of only a very few pages of this book to convince the reader that the author thoroughly 
understands his subject.’ —IUustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 
“‘ Concise, practical directions for riding and training, by which the pupil may become his own master.”— 
Land and Water. 
“ A useful and carefully written volume.’’—Sporting Times. 
“It is sensible and practical.”’—Whitehall Review. 
We cordially commend this book.’’—Indian Daily News, 


Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


A SYSTEM OF SCHOOL TRAINING FOR HORSES. By E. L. Awnperson,. 
Author of “How to Ride and School a Horse.” 

He is well worthy of a hearing.’’—Bell’s Life. 

“Mr. Anderson is without doubt a thorough horseman.”’—The Field. 

“It should be a good investment to all lovers of horses.” —The Farmer. 


“There is no reason why the careful reader should not be able, by the help of this little book, to train as well. 
as ride his horses.’’—Land and Water. 


Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d., with Illustrations. 
THE HORSE, AS HE WAS, AS HE IS, AND AS HE OUGHT TO BE. By 
James Irvine Lupron, F.R.C.V.5., Author of “ The External Anatomy of the Horse,” &c. 


“Written with a good object in view, namely, to create an interest in the important subject of horse- 
breeding, more especially that class known as general utility horses. The book contains several illustrations, is. 
well printed and handsomely bound, and we hope will meet with the attention it deserves.’’—Live Stock Journal. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 8vo., half-bound, 10s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED HORSE DOCTOR. Being an Accurate and Detailed Account, 
accompanied by more than 400 Pictorial Representations, characteristic of the various 


Diseases to which the Equine Race are subjected; together with the latest Mode of 


Treatment, and all the requisite Prescriptions written in Plain English. By Epwarp 
Mayuew, M.R.C.V.S. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

ILLUSTRATED HORSE MANAGEMENT. Containing Descriptive remarks upon 
Anatomy, Medicine, Shoeing, Teeth, Food, Vices, Stables; likewise a plain account of 
the situation, nature, and value of the various points; together with comments on 
grooms, dealers, breeders, breakers, and trainers; Embellished with more than 400: 
engravings from original designs made expressly for this work. By E. Maynew. A 
new Edition, revised and improved by J. I. Lupron, M.R.C.V.S. 


Crown 8vo., Illustrated, 6s 
THE MANAGEMENT AND TREATMENT OF THE HORSE, IN THE STABLE, 
FIELD, AND ON THE ROAD. By Wiu14am Procter (Stud Groom). Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged. 


a sae od -_ few who are interested in horses will fail to profit by one portion or another of this useful 
work,”’— an. 
“We cannot do better than wish that Mr. Procter’s book may find its way into the hands of all those 
eoncerned in the management of the most useful quadruped we possess.’’—England. 
__**There is a fund of sound common-sense views in this work which will be interesting to many owners.” — 


“ Coming from a practical hand the work should recommend itself to the public.”—Sportsman. 
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HENNIG BROS. NEW AND SECONDHAND BILLIARD TABLES. 
ILLIA POOL, OR PYRAMID BALLS, FULL SIZE, REAL IVORY, 


RD 
Ss. cack Cloths for full-sized Tables and Cushions, 62s. 6d. ; ditto, superior, West of England, 80s. ; 
Cues (well-seasoned ash). 1s. each ; ditto, hardwood butted, 2s., 2s. 6s., 3s., 38. 6d., 
e 4s. 6d. ; Ebony butted, 5s. each. Cue Cases, 28 . 6d., 3s. each. Cue Tips (best quality only), 
Is., 1s. 2d., 1s. 4d., and Is. 6d. per box of 100.’ Cue Tip Chalks, 1s. 6d. per gross. Re-st 
Q () Cushions, with Rubber warranted not to get hard in the coldest wea: er, £7 10s. Adjus 
and colouring Balls, 8d. each. Old Balls exchanged and Tables re-covered, &c. => 
of Billiard Work executed with dispatch and at moderate charges. Write for Price 


ts 
Cloth and Cushion Rubber Samples. 


HENNIG BROS., 11, High Street, London, W.C., near Soho Square, and opposite 
St. Giles’s Church. Established 1862. 


Established 1851. 
B IRKBECK BANK, — Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 


— ) ye CE. INTEREST allowed on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly 
not drawn below £100. 


The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, Writimgs, and other Securities 
and Valuables ; the Collection of Billsof Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the P and sale of Stocks, 
Shares, and Annuities. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACEK, with full particulars, post free on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT Manager, 


DEAE cCHILDREW 


(Commonly called DEAF and DUMB) 
OF THE HIGHER CLASSES 


EDUCATED ON THE SPEECH AND LIP-READING SYSTEM. 


PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR A LIMITED NUMBER OF RESIDENT AND NON-RESIDENT PUPILS. 


Domestic arrangements under the personal superintendence of the Principal’s mother. Signs and the Manual Alphabet rigidly excluded. 
Lip-reading taught to adults wholly or partially deaf, thus obviating the use of tic instruments. 


Address-HAREY W. WHITE 
(Formerly Vice-Principal, Training College for Teachers of the Deaf, Ealing, and late Lecturer at the Manchester Institution), 


115, HOLLAND KOAD. HRENSINGTON, W . 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW 
ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT. 


All Applications regarding Advertisements in The NATIONAL 
REVIEW, to be made to 
R. ANDERSON & Co., 
Advertisement Agents, 
14, Cockspur St., Charing Cross, S.W. 


ADVERTISEMENTS received for all LONDON, PROVINCIAL, INDIAN, 
and Colonial Papers, PERIODICALS, MAGAZINES, &c. 
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SERVICES. 


CHANDELIERS FOR CANDLES, GAS, & ELECTRICITY. 


Novelties in Grape-Stands, Birthday-Cards, Vases, 
Table Decorations, Fountains, Fish and Fern Bowls, &c. 


LONDON: Show Rooms, 100, OXFORD STREET, W. 


(ESTABLISHED 1839.) 


ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH 
LAW LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 


Orrices—12, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON, 8.W., J. Huu Wiiu1ams, Actuary & Secretary. 
120, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH, LL.D., Manager. 
TRUSTEES. 

The Right Hon. Lorp Hatssury, Ex-Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain. 
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MR. GLADSTONE’S COMING DEFEAT. 


Pernars never before in the history of English politics, and 
certainly never in the course of recent generations, has so mo- 
mentous a question been addressed to the English people as the 
one they are now called on to answer. Do they comprehend the 
magnitude of the issue? The more educated portion unquestion- 
ably do, and are bestirring themselves, if somewhat tardily, yet 
with unexampled vigour, to avert from the British Empire the 
stroke of threatened doom. But how is it with the two and a half 
million electors lately admitted to the franchise? They have had 
little education of any sort, save such as fits them for the simple 
and honourable tasks in which they are daily engaged for the 
support of their households; and of political education and ex- 
perience, in the serious sense of those words, they have had none 
whatever. Yet the vote of the most ignorant and unlettered 
yokel will weigh as much, in the ballot box, as the judgment of 
extensive culture and ripe experience. We are not complaining 
that the agricultural labourer has been admitted to the franchise. 
With him we have no quarrel. He constitutes one of the most 
valuable elements of the nation; and in homely virtue and 
homely sense he is surpassed by none of his countrymen. But, 
it would be the language of shameful adulation to pretend that 
the as yet primitively organized brain he has lately been invited 
to devote to the study of politics, is capable of threading its way 
through the intricate labyrinth of proposals, clauses, provisoes, 
qualifications, and guarantees, that formed the weft and woof of 
that amazing production the “ Bill for the Better Government of 
Ireland,” and which the Prime Minister now labours to sim- 
plify for the rustic mind by stripping it of all substance and 
ealling it a ‘‘ principle” ? What Mr. Goschen finds difficult to 
master for the purposes of complete refutation, must necessarily 
be a tangled web of hopeless mystery to the man at the plough 
or to the thatcher of the stack. Everything is being done, 
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and will be done to the last, to make it as clear as possible 
to the bucolic understanding that the “ principle ” for which Mr. 
Gladstone is fighting with the fury of a blinded and reckless 
pugilist, owes its origin to bewildered ambition, and to a vanity 
so inordinate that it is permitted only to the extremely young or 
the extremely old to exhibit it; and that a Measure generated by 
the basest of human passions strikes at once at the happiness 
of the citizen and the vitality of the State. 

We entertain no doubt that the united efforts of patriotic 
Conservatives, patriotic Whigs, and patriotic Radicals, will succeed 
in delivering even the most unsophisticated electors from the 
mental darkness in which the Prime Minister seeks to enshroud 
them, in order that he may profit by the national confusion. But 
be this as it may; whether the cause of National Unity or 
National Disintegration is to emerge triumphant from the elec- 
toral struggle; whether the rural electors are to yield to reason 
and judgment, or to be fooled by mock sentiment and selfish 
passion; what are we to say of the Man who, on the morrow 
of two and a half million electors, avowedly of imperfect educa- 
tion and experience, being admitted to the franchise, deliberately 
forced Parliament to submit to the decision of such a tribunal 
the most momentous question that was ever addressed to an elec- 
toral body? It is easier to know what to think of Mr. Gladstone 
than to say it. Even Lord Randolph Churchill has not said it; 
and there is not a person of uncorrupted conscience and un- 
stultified understanding in the kingdom who does not feel that 
the noble lord, in his irate candour, has rather striven to expose 
the conduct of the Prime Minister than succeeded in doing so. 
We are not of those who imagine that to any of the competitors 
in Compromise, which is now the highest outcome of English 
Party Politics, anything approaching to immortality will be con- 
ceded. Were it otherwise, we might speak of Mr. Gladstone as 


. . damned to everlasting fame. 


But, at any rate, if we are still to treat him as responsible 
for his actions, though it would be ludicrous, and always was 
ludicrous, to speak of him as among the “‘ wisest” or “ brightest,” 
he must unquestionably henceforth be pronounced among the 
“meanest of mankind.”* 

It is only in the language of one who knew him well and rightly 
took his measure, that what we trust will prove to be his final exit 


* If parts allure thee, think how Bacon shined 
The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind : 
Or, ravished with the whistling of a name, 
See Cromwell, damned to everlasting fame. 
Pope’s Essay on Man, Ep. IV., 280-4. 
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from the political stage can be fitly described. His appeal to the 

ignorant against the educated, to passion against patriotism, to 
hazy sentiment against ordered reason, to the worst instincts 
-against the most sober and chastened motives, to his former 
enemies against his former friends, to the men he himself only 
the other day stigmatized as thieves and traitors—‘‘ men marching 
through rapine to dismemberment ”—as against the men of un- 
tainted honour, unblemished repute, and lucid judgment, who 
‘have been the colleagues and confidants of his life-time, and 
who have built for him the pedestal of notoriety—it is no longer 
eminence—on which he stands,—this is indeed “the closing 
-eatastrophe of a sinister career.” 

What a spectacle! The hope, the idol, the darling of Oxford, 
-once the favourite son of the heart of English learning, English 
‘tradition, English refinement, and English piety, to have become 
-a reckless disseminator of statements notoriously false, and a stimu- 
Jator of passions avowedly base, one from whom even Cleon has 
turned away with disgust, and on whom Boanerges himself looks 
with scorn. Virgil has dignified the appeal of Juno to hell by 
the splendour and sonorousness of his language. But when a 
Prime Minister of England, imitating a jealous and angry woman, 
-exclaims: ‘‘ Flectere si nequeo Superos, Acheronto movebo,” ‘“ If 
intelligence and wisdom will not keep me in power, then I will 
strive to retain office by appealing to the very lowest depths of 
ignorance,” there is nothing splendid in the resolve. It is only 
‘the last stage of degradation reached in the facile descent provided 
by English Party politics. 

Yet, out of the enormous evils Mr. Gladstone, and the career of 
Mr. Gladstone, have caused, some good at last, perhaps, will come. 
We have never ceased, in the pages of this Review, lamenting 
the inherent mischiefs and essential dangers of our Party System 
-of Government, and, over and over again, we have prayed to be 
delivered from these mertal evils. We are now witnessing, with 
more satisfaction than we know how to express, at least a partial 
fulfilment of our prayer.- The Prime Minister has not yet shattered 
the Unity of the Realm. But he has broken the Liberal Party to 
pieces, and the Conservative Party has refused to profit by the 
confusion and bewilderment of its former adversaries. A third 
of the Liberal Party in the last Parliament, headed by all that is 
renowned, all that is honoured, all that is venerable, in the Liberal 
ranks, have refused to co-operate with Mr. Gladstone in making 
his country the plaything of his ambition. They have preferred 
their country to their Party; and it is not possible that so striking 
an insurrection against Party should not inflict upon it a lasting 
discredit. If we have not gone into the abyss, we have gone to the 
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very edge; and it was Party that conducted us to the verge of 
the precipice. There are those who hope, there are even those 
who fear, that even yet we shall not be saved from toppling 
headlong over it. We believe the Realm will be saved. If it 
be, its salvation will be due to the fact that men of discernment 
and conscience suddenly awoke to the nature of the catastrophe to 
which Party feeling, Party cries, and Party contests were leading 
us. It would have been well if the discovery of the peril had been 
made earlier. But the anxieties of the hour are too great for us to 
dwell upon the miscalculations of the past. The manly, modest, and 
homely language of the Marquis of Hartington; the solid and un- 
adorned cogency of the reasoning faculties of Mr. Goschen; the 
direct, lucid, and methodical argumentation of Mr. Chamberlain ; 
the popular authority of Mr. Bright; these, and far more than 
these which it is unnecessary to enumerate, have been placed at the 
service of good sense, honesty, and patriotism, in despite, and to 
the detriment of, Party traditions. To us it seems impossible that 
such an overwhelming volume of reason and authority from the 
mouths and pens of Liberal politicians should not carry along with 
it the easily-moved opinions, the waifs and strays, so to speak, of 
the Electoral Body. But, however this may be, the fact remains 
that the tyrannical cords of Party have snapped at last under the 
tremendous strain imposed upon them. 

The most powerful exposures of Mr. Gladstone’s insanity, the 
most indignant denunciations of his tergiversation and selfishness, 
the most telling expositions of the mischief that would ensue were 
he to prevail, have proceeded from his former friends and colleagues, 
from Lord Selborne, the Earl of Derby, the Duke of Argyll, Sir 
Henry James, Mr. Jesse Collings, and many others. It is impos- 
sible they should ever again co-operate with Mr. Gladstone; it is 
impossible he should ever again co-operate with them. Yet those 
who have left him are not all of one mind, nor do they profess to 
belong all to one camp. For the purpose of keeping intact the 
Unity of the Kingdom, they are friends and allies. But their 
alliance goes no farther than that. The same revolt that has 
caused Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain to separate from 
Mr. Gladstone, has caused, and will continue to cause, Lord 
Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain to separate from each other. 
We are not saying this in any spirit of Party exultation. It is 
only because we are painfully conscious of the evils with which 
Party threatens the Empire that we rejoice in the manifest loosen- 
ing of its artificial ties. 

The Conservative Party is feeling the operation of this new 
influence, if in a small degree, yet considerably and sensibly. 
Numbers of Conservatives, who aspired to a seat in Parliament, 
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‘and who saw the coveted prize within their reach, have desisted 
from attempting to snatch it, out of deference to motives that, for 
the first time in our political history, have been allowed to override 
on a large scale personal ambition and Party organization. The 
former followers of Mr. Gladstone who voted in the dissolved Par- 
liament for the Union of Ireland with Great Britain, are allowed, 
as far as the Conservative Party is concerned, to retain their seats. 
No Conservative contests their claim, and they will receive Con- 
servative support. Lord Salisbury has publicly affirmed this to be 
the duty of all Conservatives; and Mr. Akers-Douglas, in whom 
the Conservative Party has a ‘‘ Whip” of ability and zeal never 
surpassed in anyone occupying his delicate and arduous posi- 
tion, has proclaimed that he will discourage and, where he can, 
will prevent, any Conservative from contesting a seat to which a 
Unionist Liberal has a prior claim. We will not call this course 
magnanimous. We prefer to call it patriotic. That is enough. 
There is no magnanimity in doing one’s duty. But, as a matter 
of course, the Conservative Party look, though they have not 
bargained, for electoral reciprocity; and Lord Hartington has 
addressed to Liberal electors who prize the safety and honour of the 
Realm, the same injunctions Lord Salisbury has addressed to 
‘Conservatives. 

Against these forces, there are arrayed on the other side the 
spell of a name which has won much of its evil glamour from the 
former support and past eulogies of those who now are foremost in 
resisting him; a vast mass of incorrigible ignorance ; the lingering 
influence of Party allegiance ; vague sentiments of justice and 
generosity ; and, finally, the men described as “‘ marching through 
rapine to dismemberment,” who fight under the Black Flag of Mr. 
Parnell. Yet we can hardly doubt that victory will remain with 
reason, loyalty, and independent judgment. Those who are in the 
‘best position for forming an opinion, feel confident that to the 333 
Unionists who defeated Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Parnell in the late 
Parliament, at least 30 loyal members will be added, of whom 
certainly one half will be Conservatives. Thus Mr. Gladstone will 
find himself in a minority of 60. He is disgraced already in 
the eyes of others. When he is defeated, he will, perhaps, be as 
much disgraced in his own as is possible to a person who has 
been ‘“‘fed on scented flattery all day long,” for a quarter of a 
century. 

Here, perhaps, we might pause. But before we again address 
the readers of this Review, the issue of the electoral contest will be 
known, and, in all probability, Parliament will have to be convoked 
early in August, to pronounce doom upon a Minister who, having 
employed all the expedients of faction, finds himself disconcerted 
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and bafiled. His place will have to be taken. The Queen’s. 
Government will have to be carried on. No Party, as Parties 
are at present constituted, will command a majority in the 
new Parliament. Whatever happens, that at least is certain. 
What, then, will have to be done? Our emancipation from 
the Party System has not yet been consummated; and if it is. 
to be achieved, it will be a work, slow, gradual, and tentative.. 
Meanwhile, all we ask is that the Party System of Government 
should, at least, be worked honestly. Let not a man whose prin-- 
ciples are Radical call himself a Conservative; and let not a man 
whose instincts, policy, and desires are Conservative, call himself a 
Radical. Let politicians, at least, appear to be what they really 
are ; and let their designation correspond with the fact. In a word,. 
let those who substantially think together, act together. If anyone 
imagines this is an insidious appeal to Whigs and Moderate 
Liberals to merge themselves in the Conservative Party, he is 
vastly mistaken. Let the term Conservative, and the designation 
Tory, as far as we are concerned, perish for ever, and let the title 
Liberal accompany them to the tomb of all the Capulets. We 
want things, not words ; realities, not simulacra. We will frankly 
say that the intellectual calibre of what is now termed the Con- 
servative Party would be enormously increased, and needs to be 
increased, by the infusion into it of the best elements of 
Liberalism ; and the men who have confidence and pride in Lord 
Salisbury would be equally proud of Lord Hartington and Mr. 
Goschen. Shall it be said that a Shibboleth is for ever to divide 
them? Let us, then, invent a new one; but let it have a real 
meaning. Englishmen who love their country will always be 
grateful to Mr. Chamberlain, Sir George Trevelyan, and other 
eminent Radicals, for the splendid service they have been render- 
ing their country. But between them and Conservatives there 
can be, in the nature of things, only an ephemeral co-operation. 
They, in time, like honest men, will have to go their way; and 
we, as honest men, should have to go ours. But for Moderate 
Liberals and Conservatives there is a common road; and it is high 
time they should travel it together. 


Tue Eprrors. 


THE OLD ORDER CHANGES. 


BOOK V. 
Cuapter I. 


In a large bare room, with an echoing painted ceiling, and a tesse- 
lated floor that gleamed with reflected side-boards, a man was 
seated alone at a small table in the centre, having just finished 
his solitary evening meal. A pile of fruit, which glowed and 
gleamed in the candle-light, was lying untasted before him, and 
sometimes his gaze would rest listlessly upon this, sometimes it 
would wander round the frescoed walls, whose bleak magnificence 
was half lost in shadow. Statues in niches looked down on him 
like grey ghosts, and out of a series of tall bronze tripods two 
supported lamps, whose yellow and distant flames were just enough 
to make the shadows transparent. 

Presently the man tinkled a small silver bell that was on the 
table ; and whilst waiting for the coffee, for which this was the 
signal, produced from his pocket a letter in a clear female hand, 
and, spreading it open before him, began to read, or rather to 
contemplate it. It seemed to affect him at once with sadness and 
perplexity ; and at last, heaving a deep sigh, he rose from his seat, 
dropped his napkin on the floor, and, moving to one of the windows, 
abruptly pushed it open. 

Outside, a night throbbing with starlight, and fresh with the 
scents of flowers, revealed a balustraded terrace, and a row of 
classical vases. Beyond these, from a garden that lay below, 
masses of dark foliage just raised themselves into sight ; and again, 
beyond these, between the tops of cypresses and oleander-blossoms, 
lay the sheets of a broad lake, glimmering under a boundary of 
mountains. The man, bare-headed, stepped out upon the terrace, 
and inhaled the air as if it gave him some kind of futile comfort. 
Then he moved to a spot at some little distance from the window, 
and fixed his eyes on the lights of some small town that was visible 
from thence on the far side of the water, lying at the foot of the 
mountains like the sparks of a fallen rocket. 

‘*They must all be there, now,” he exclaimed, “‘and I[—how 
shall I meet them? I have fifteen or sixteen hours left me to con- 
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sider—sixteen at farthest—and then I shall be coming to the 
turning-point of my life. In lives that have any use or any cha- 
racter at all, it is often days that give their character to years. 
How little we think, at times, how much may hang on a moment ! 
We make the wrong choice, or oftenest we make no choice at all. 
We say to ourselves, as if we were speaking to a shopman, ‘ We 
will think about it, and call again.’ And when we do call again 
the thing we have been thinking about is gone. Never, never, 
never, can we recall a wasted opportunity. We forget that life is a 
journey which can only be travelled once. There are no circular 
tours in it. I give myself—howlong? Three days, I think. Be- 
tween to-morrow and the third day after it the future of all my life 
will practically be decided !” 

The letter which he had been looking at indoors he still held in 
his hand, and he now crushed it with a sudden and painful con- 
traction of his fingers; then for a moment he raised it, and pressed 
it sadly to his lips. A minute or two later he started as if he had come 
to some resolution. Returning to the dining-room, he again rang 
the bell, and began immediately to scribble a note in pencil, which, 
when the servant appeared, he confided to him after some brief 
inquiries. Once more he sought his former station on the terrace, 
and, folding his arms, he remained motionless staring at the lake. 
This man was Carew. 

Five minutes elapsed, and not a sound broke the stillness; then 
there rose from below the noise of dipping oars, and presently a 
boat, or rather a dim blot on the waters, was seen moving straight 
towards the cluster of lights opposite. An hour or so later it again 
became visible, returning ; and Carew was still on the terrace, at 
once absorbed and watchful. He waited there till he heard foot- 
steps approaching ; and immediately after a letter was brought out 
to him, a letter which he instantly hastened indoors to read. 

** My dear Carew,” it ran, ‘‘ you are right. The whole party are 
here—Lady Chislehurst, the three Miss Burtons, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harley, and Lord Aiden. They arrived at different times during 
the course of to-day, but they will not, | happen to know, be able 
to come over to you to breakfast. They will come to dinner in- 
stead, as your letter gave them the choice. You will have an 
answer to that effect to-morrow. No doubt they would have sent 
it to-night, had they known that your boat was here ; but I thought 
it as well, as the substance of your note is private, not to tell them 
that I had heard from you. I think I can understand the reason 
why you wish to consult me. At any rate, I can see that there 
may be a very natural reason, and I will be with you to-morrow 
morning at the earliest reasonable hour. Until I got here, and 
heard you were at the Island, I had not a notion that you were not 
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still at Courbon-Loubet. I shall be delighted to see you again, and 
hope any little hint or advice I can give may prove useful to you. 
Ever yours, Freperic STaNuey.”’ 

By nine o’clock next morning Carew was standing at the landing- 
place watching with interest for Mr. Stanley’s arrival. Before him 
a flight of crescent-shaped granite stairs dipped into the rippling 
water. Over his head was a canopy of budding bankshia roses, 
and a marble satyr behind him blew a pipe upon its pedestal. 
In the background rose a series of artificial terraces, supported by 
walls and arches, which were half hidden by foliage—laurels, 
camelias, myrtles, oleanders, and cypresses; here and there, through 
valleys of flowers and verdure, could be seen vases and statues, and 
small fantastic temples, and the spray of a fountain floating like a 
tissue of white gauze; and crowning all was a long succession of 
windows. Such was the place to which, acting on Mrs. Harley’s 
suggestion, Carew had betaken himself, about a fortnight after re- 
ceiving her letter, and his hopes and his fears in doing so he was 
presently communicating to Mr. Stanley. When he resolved on 
this course of action he had anticipated that, when the time came, 
he should find it somewhat embarrassing; but the moment his 
friend arrived, and he again heard his voice, he at once felt him- 
self put unexpectedly at his ease. 

No doubt, if a confidence is to be made easy, especially when it 
has reference to the more private personal emotions, the person 
who receives the confidence must be a person of understanding and 
sympathy. But it is almost equally necessary that, whilst under- 
standing his friend’s perplexities, he should not be himself at 
the time liable to any similar ones. The doctor who inspires 
most trust in the mind of a dejected patient, is the doctor who, 
though familiar with all the phases of sickness, yet brings to the 
consideration of them an atmosphere of cheerful present health. 
Precisely such a man was Mr. Stanley. The moral, the physical, 
and the social evils of life he realised as fully as a man possibly 
could; but the same solicitude that had made him study them 
closely, had made him regard them as so many facts of life, and 
had induced him to treat them in a matter-of-fact way. It was 
the same, too, not with the evils of life only, but with its follies, 
its griefs, and its embarrassments. No one, in fact, could discuss a 
sentimental question with more sympathy, and with less sentimen- 
tality, than he. 

His very first words, on getting out of the boat that brought him, 
were an inexpressible relief to Carew. 

‘“‘T hope you understand,” he said, “that [ am almost dying of 
hunger, and can positively think about nothing till you have given 
me some breakfast.” 
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During breakfast, without any effort or awkwardness, the con- 
versation turned at last to the matter which Carew wished to talk 
about. 

“IT knew nothing,” said Carew, ‘‘ of what had happened to any 
of my party at Courbon-Loubet till [ heard from Mrs. Harley 
about a couple of weeks ago. You were in Rome, weren’t you, 
for some time with the Burtons?” 

Mr. Stanley said he had been. 

“Well,” continued Carew, ‘‘ you were, of course, aware of the 
unpleasant circumstances of Miss Consuelo Burton’s departure. I 
want to know if you understand what the real reasons of it were. 
I think you must, from what you said in your note last night, 
and, if you do, you may be able to tell me a few things which— 
well, how shall I put it ?—which it is very important that I should 
know.” 

Carew was just conscious of the dawn of a certain shyness, but 
Mr. Stanley put him at his ease in an unexpected way. Having 
replied that he did know the reasons which Carew alluded to, “ or 
at least,” he said, “most of them,” he burst out laughing as if 
the whole misunderstanding had been a joke. 

“No doubt,” he said, “‘ you are wondering what I am laughing 
at; but the more I think of it, the more ridiculous it seems. I’ll 
tell you what it is in a moment, but first let me say this: with 
regard to the way in which some friends of ours had mistaken 
your conduct—you know that they now have found out their mis- 
take. Of course you do. They wouldn’t be coming here else. 
Mrs. Harley has, no doubt, told you also that the author of the 
mischief was this gentleman, Mr. Inigo; but Mrs. Harley couldn’t 
have told you, for she has only just learnt it through me, what 
was the reason of Mr. Inigo’s attack on you. The reason was— 
what do you think? or rather, who do you think? The reason 
was—Foreman !” 

‘*Foreman!” exclaimed Carew, ‘ Foreman! Why, I’m sure 
no one could have been more civil to him than I was: and though, 
considering what has since happened, if I could, I would string 
him up to the nearest lamp-post, he can’t possibly have any idea 
of that.” 

“Exactly,” said Mr. Stanley. ‘‘ But the offence for which you 
have suffered is not the pain that your enmity has given to 
Foreman : it is the pain that your civility to Foreman has given 
to Mr. Inigo. For who do you think Mr. Inigo turns out to be? 
He is Foreman’s half-brother; and it seemed that the parent 
whom he does not share with Foreman was a person of far humbler 
position than the parent he does share with him. Poor man !—I 
should be the last person to sneer at any person’s parentage. He’s 
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not responsible for that ; but he is responsible for his own feelings 
about it, and that is all that we have to do with here. It appears. 
that soon after Mr. Inigo conceived the ambition of climbing the: 
ladder of fashion, Foreman began systematically to agitate 
amongst the poor in the East End. You can imagine Mr. Inigo’s 
feelings. He had been cutting Foreman for several years, little- 
dreaming of him as a person who would be able to resent a slight. 
Foreman, indeed, to do him justice, didn’t care two straws whether’ 
. Mr. Inigo cut him or not; but he had taken Mr. Inigo’s measure- 
exactly, and knew that the thing he would probably most dread 
would be any exposure of his real parentage and connections. He 
accordingly wrote to Mr. Inigo, threatening to claim him as a brother,. 
in some public speech or in a newspaper, unless Mr. Inigo would 
pay him some ‘ransom ’ for his silence; and it actually appears. 
that Foreman did extract two hundred a year from him, which 
was paid quarterly to the account of the League of Social De-. 
mocrats.” 

**How on earth,” exclaimed Carew, ‘did you manage to find 
out this ?” 

‘Tt was told me in a letter,” said Mr. Stanley, “by an Irish 
priest who had often come across Foreman in the neighbourhood 
of the London docks, and had had many conversations with him 
on the subject of the housing of the poor. I only had it a few days. 
ago; and my friend mentioned it merely as a curious incident.. 
He met Foreman a few days after the riots, and then Foreman had 
at once come out with this story. Up to this time he had kept 
the secret religiously ; but Mr. Inigo, who had had rotten eggs 
thrown at him, had written to say that he could continue his. 
payments no longer, as he could not reconcile it to his conscience 
to give any support to a body which he now learnt had declared 
fanatical war against everything that was noble and everything 
that was great in England. Foreman accordingly at once felt his. 
tongue free, though he will probably not think the matter worth 
more than a laugh; and when Mr. Inigo heard that he had been 
staying with you, for some reason or other he got it into his head 
that you knew the secret and were letting it out to your friends.. 
So now,” added Mr. Stanley, ‘‘ the whole story is-cleared up.” 

“Well,” said Carew, “I’m not quite so sure as that. My 
own position, I must tell you plainly, is still a perplexing one— 
more perplexing than you think, perhaps. I am much amused at 
what you tell me about Inigo, but lam much more anxious that 
you should tell me about something else.” 

Mr. Stanley looked at him with an odd, half-humorous smile. 
‘Is it anything to do,” he said, ‘‘ with Miss Elfrida or Miss Mil-. 
dred Burton? ” 
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Carew felt his cheeks, for a moment, becoming hot; he knew he 
must be blushing slightly, and, with an answering smile, said: 
No—nothing whatever.” 

*‘ Naturally,” said Mr. Stanley. ‘‘ Why should it be? I know 
what you allude to as well as you yourself do; at all events, I 
think so. You have had, if I am not mistaken, the fortunate 
penetration to discover the depth and the strength of character— 
one might almost call it the moral genius—of their younger 
sister ; and you wish to know, after what has lately happened, in 
what frame of mind she is likely to meet you to-morrow, and how 
far you may expect any response on her part to the feelings you 
entertain for her. Is not that your meaning?” 

“* More or less,” said Carew doubtfully. ‘‘ But do you think she 
knows what my feelings towards her are? I merely ask you to tell 
me as a common observer ; I do not want you to betray any con- 
fidences, in case her sisters should have spoken about the matter 
to you. Do you think that she—Miss Consuelo Burton—is under 
the impression that I am in any way seriously attracted by her? ” 

Mr. Stanley stared at Carew in astonishment. ‘‘ Do you mean 
to say,” he exclaimed, “‘ that you can possibly doubt that ?”’ 

‘*Sometimes,”’ said Carew, ‘it is very difficult to tell what, 
in such cases, is the impression really produced by one. Once— 
I mean in London—lI did feel confident that she realised the feel- 
ings with which I regarded her, or was growing to regard her. I 
thought, too, that she was going to return them. But circum- 
stances change; people drift apart; and it often seems to me 
almost as visionary to hope that such feelings in another would 
still remain and wait for one, as to hope to find, to-morrow, some 
cloud of yesterday’s sunset.” 

“My good friend,” said Mr. Stanley, “we are not talking, at 
present, about what the lady feels for you; but the conclusion she 
will naturally have come to, as to your feelings about her. Let us 
leave London alone. Let us merely go back to Courbon-Lourbet. 
Do you mean to tell me that you were not perfectly well aware 
that, in whatever way she may have inclined to receive it, you 
were paying her there most marked and most constant attention ? 
Iam not asking what things you may have said to her. I am 
merely referring to your whole manner and conduct. If you did 
not know what that conduct would seem to mean, one might 
almost imagine that you did not mean much by it. That, how- 
ever, | don’t believe for a moment; for, were this true, it would 
be hardly possible to imagine a case of more bare-faced and more 
deliberate trifling.” 

“You are right,” said Carew, ‘“‘in believing that I was not 
merely amusing myself. But I gather, from what you say, I must 
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have shown more than I thought I showed ; which is a very diffe- 
rent thing from having shown more than I meant. Of course the 
long and the short of the whole matter is, I produced the im- 
pression, both on her and others, that I wished to marry her. Is 
not that what you mean?” 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Stanley. ‘It never occurred to me that 
there could be any question about that.” 

** About what, then,” said Carew, “did you think that I wished 
to speak to you?” 

“T thought you wished to ask me about her feelings towards you. 
I thought you wished to know whether, after the complication 
that has occurred, she will be prepared to find you the same as 
you showed yourself at Courbon-Loubet. Her manner towards you 
was much less unequivocal than yours was towards her; and I 
can easily conceive your being in perplexity as to the way in 
which she will meet you now. No doubt if you could have some 
light thrown upon this you would be spared a little embarrassment 
this afternoon, and your course in the future might be also, per- 
haps, easier for you. I concluded, when I got your note, that some- 
thing of that kind was in your mind; and I, without violating any 
confidence, could tell you several things which I think it would be 
well for you that you should know.” 

As Mr. Stanley spoke, Carew’s eyes brightened for a moment; 
and then the light faded like a flame that falls suddenly. ‘‘ Can 
you really,” he said, ‘tell me anything about the subject you 
speak of ? You are quite right, it is about that that I had hoped 
to ask you. But what I had wished also, and what I had wished 
in the first place, to have explained to you, was very much what 
you have already taken for granted.” 

“Tell it me over again,”’ said Mr. Stanley; “and tell it me 
in your own way. If one is to give advice, one can never know 
the circumstances too exactly.” 

** Well,” said Carew, “there is no need to indulge in the lan- 
guage of sentiment. It will be enough to state my case as if I 
were writing a Parliamentary Blue-Book. I have come, then, to 
this conclusion with regard to my own life: I shall be much more 
likely to make good use of what remains of it if I can find a wife 
who understands my views and aspirations, and would help and 
sustain me in putting them into practice. There is only one 
person, so far as my acquaintance extends, who possesses these 
qualifications ; and that person is Miss Consuelo Burton. As to 
affection, love, or whatever you like to call it, I will give you leave 
to take that for granted. I will only tell you, most emphatically, 
that the affection is not blind. I am not led away by the mere 
emotion of the moment. I have weighed all the conditions and 
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consequences involved, and also the alternatives; and so important, 
to myself, do I consider the settlement of the matter, that I have 
come to this place for the express purpose of meeting the young 
lady under favourable circumstances, and deciding my fate either 
one way or the other. So far as she knows, my being here at the 
same time as herself and her party is nothing more than an 
accident. Mrs. Harley alone knows otherwise, and I don’t suppose 
that she has told even you, that I have come here in consequence 
-of information which she sent me.” 

‘*No,” said Mr. Stanley; “‘she has kept your secret perfectly. 
I did not even know that you had been in England since I saw 
you last. They all concluded you were here in the natural course 
-of things ; taking the Lakes as your resting place on your journey 
home. Of course you got a letter from Miss Elfrida Burton ? 
She wrote to you before leaving Rome.” 

“1 did,” said Carew; ‘“‘and a very kind, frank letter it was. 
She said she hoped I would forgive her for having believed certain 
reports of me; that it might help me to do so, if I knew 
the pain she had herself experienced from her credulity ; and that 
she was much pleased with the prospect of seeing me again so 
soon. So far as mere friendliness goes, to-day’s meeting will 
be easy and pleasant enough. What I wanted to ask you, as 
plainly as | decently could, was whether I was looked upon as 
anything more than a friend—I mean, as a person anxious to 
marry Miss Consuelo; and also whether you were able or at liberty 
to tell me what my prospects in that direction were.” 

‘*T cannot,” said Mr. Stanley, ‘‘ answer that last question 
definitely. Not because I am bound to keep secret anything that 
I know, but because I have not the knowledge that would make me 
‘able to do so. No; if you want a definite answer you must elicit 
that for yourself; but, as I said just now, I can tell you one or 
two things which may guide you and make you know where you 
stand. In the first place, 1 am glad that you have given me the 
opportunity of expressing to you the admiration I feel for this 
girl’s singular character, which is still more singular when con- 
sidered in its relation to your own. What your interests are—at 
least your higher interests—nobody knows better than I. You are 
perfectly right, I think, in your distrust of your own practical 
resolution. But your instinctive sympathies, your instinctive 
interests, connect you constantly, as if by a fatality, with the 
special problems of the present and near future. In this way, she 
is almost your exact counterpart. I don’t want to indulge in any 
exaggeration; I would rather imitate you, and talk like a Blue-Book; 
but I must say that in very many respects she reminds me of 
Saint Theresa. It is the same kind of nature, only without—or I 
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think it is without—the true monastic vocation. What is special 
about her, to my mind, is this : other women have devoted themselves 
to the service of the poor: but she not only shares the impulse which 
leads to this immemorial devotion; she has realised the special 
conditions which distinguish our own epoch, and which presents 
an old and abiding duty under a new form. It is not often that 
the keenness and the coolness of masculine logic is united to the 
passionate sympathy of feminine intuition; but in her they are. 
To you, my dear Carew, a union with her would be of incalculable 
benefit. Iam speaking quite calmly, not like the confidant of a 
lover, but as a kind of moral politician. One difficulty, however, 
lies before you—at least for the present. I told you that, in my 
judgment, she has not the true monastic vocation ; but it happens 
that she is not so decided in her opinions. You, of course, noticed 
her eagerness, when she was staying with you, about Foreman’s 
Socialistic theories. She at once realised that the Socialists alone, 
of all reformers, have gone straight to what is the real root of 
the difficulty. She also saw that, having once got at the root, 
they misunderstood what the structure of the root was.” 

“Or rather,” said Carew, “it was you who pointed it out to 
her.” 

“I possibly suggested,” said Mr. Stanley, ‘‘ what was the real 
nature of the difficulty; but in so few words, that it was more to 
her credit that she understood my explanation than it was to mine 
that I made it.” 

** You said, I recollect, that the same causes would prevent our 
turning a country into a Socialistic commonwealth that would 
prevent our turning it into a Trappist monastery.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Stanley; ‘‘but I used the illustration without 
realising at the moment how accurate and apposite it was. Miss 
Consuelo Burton understood it instantly, and read a meaning into 
it beyond what I had put there. She said that if the great 
directors of industry, through whose direction industry grows in 
productiveness, would only develop and exert their talents without 
the stimulus which is at present required to produce them—if we 
could count on their exerting themselves to increase the produc- 
tivity of labour, whilst at the same time they forwent their claims 
to the increased products—she said that then the Socialistic problem 
would be solved. But she said, at the same time, that to forego 
their natural claims would be a monastic virtue of exactly the 
same kind as poverty or celibacy. Well, this idea has sunk deep 
into her mind; and a vision has since then been constantly floating 
before her of some new industrial order, under which monastic 
principles might be applied to our modern factory system. Her 
notion, in fact, of a monastery or a convent is a factory in which 
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the hands should be all of them monks or nuns; and the profits, 
instead of going, as now, to the capitalists and managers, should 
be the property of the whole body. ‘They would not, however, be 
divided amongst the workers, and thus take the form of increased 
wages. The whole body would live in voluntary poverty, devoting 
these profits of theirs to mitigating, amongst the workers outside, 
the sufferings arising from such causes as commercial crises ; 
whilst at the same time, by the contented simplicity of their lives, 
and the decency of their habits despite their poverty, they would 
form a moral leaven amongst the labouring classes at large, and 
. do more than anything else to give an ideal dignity to our modern 
factory labour.” 

Carew listened with almost breathless interest. ‘‘ Well——” he 
said, seeing that Mr. Stanley came to a pause. 

‘‘The practical point,” Mr. Stanley resumed, “is this. She 
has often before now been conscious of a desire to go into a convent. 
She has often almost persuaded herself that she had a vocation. But 
then, again, the opinion of others, and her own opinion also, have 
told her that she had not. The idea has, however, lately revived 
in her, and is at the present time constantly present to her. My 
own belief is that it is a mistaken one; but, such as it is—putting 
the future out of the question—it is your present rival. I think I 
may say, also, that you rival it. You remember we are using the 
Blue-Book style, so you will not expect me to convey my impres- 
sions to you in a more romantic way. If you want to know more, 
you must find it out for yourself.” 

** Well,” said Carew, presently, “‘ I am much obliged to you for 
what you have told me. I will now show you the gardens.” 


Cuapter II. 


Tue expected party duly made their appearance, late in the after- 
noon—the three Burtons, the Harleys, Lady Chislehurst, and 
Lord Aiden. The evening was clear and balmy, the spirit of 
Spring breathed everywhere; and Carew found that in again 
meeting the elder Miss Burtons, not only need he fear no new 
embarrassment, but that the little thunderstorm, which had now 
so happily spent itself, had cleared the air of any that had 
formerly marred their intercourse. Nor did Miss Consuelo make 
matters much more difficult for him. There was a little tremour 
in her manner, a little blush, when he first met her at the landing- 
place and helped her out of the boat ; but whether or no she might 
be really fit for a convent, she had so much of the knowledge and 
the graceful dignity of the world, that if she felt any awkwardness 
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she was perfectly able to conceal it, and to do what often only 
women of the world can do—to let her eyes and manner have the 
fluent frankness of her feelings. 

During the course of the evening there was much to be seen and 
talked about. So long as the twilight lasted, melting into trans- 
parent dimness, they wandered about the gardens, and through the 
great rooms of the villa, examining and discussing prospects, pic- 
tures, and furniture, and promising themselves a clearer view of 
all the beauties and curiosities to-morrow. Then followed dinner, 
with a pleasant babble of conversation, and an interchange of news 
and impressions from various places—from Rome, from London, 
and from Sirmio—through all of which ran, like a sombre thread 
woven into a light tissue, occasional allusions to the late riots at 
home, and the destitution spreading amongst our industrial classes, 
as if parts of the social body were mortifying. When they sat 
down there was still colour in the west—a luminous liquid saffron ; 
but when they rose, the face of nature was changed. The stars 
were out and the moon was about to rise. Something was said by 
one of the company about returning, and Carew was addressed 
on the subject of the boat and boatmen. He, however, refused to 
listen to this. 

“It is quite early yet,” he said. ‘* You can be in no hurry to 
get back; and if you won't feel eold—and you won’t, for the 
night is as warm as summer—I propose to take you for a little 
row on the lake. I’ve arranged everything, and I’m quite sure 
you will be enchanted.” 

The proposal was so pleasant that he hed no need to press it; 
and all the party being well provided with wraps, and the boat. 
being commodious and comfortable, and well-manned with rowers, 
they felt, as they glided out into the soft gloom, in no hurry to 
bring the expedition to an end. Presently something occurred 
which made this opinion grow on them. They had not gone more 
than a few hundred yards from the island when they saw another 
boat coming slowly towards them, like an object moving in a 
dream. Suddenly there arose from it a tinkling sound of music— 
of a guitar or mandolin struck by a practised hand; then there 
joined in some other stringed instruments, preparing a kind of 
prelude; and at last came the melody of a rich Italian voice, 
singing a song half reckless and half tender, the burden of which, 
at the end of every verse, was taken up by other voices in chorus. 
All the party exclaimed with delight at this gliding and mysterious 
orchestra, which now suffered them to approach near to it, and 
would then elude them and float away into the distance, leaving 
its music like a vanishing wake behind it. Carew was beset with 
inquiries as to who the performers could be ; and at first replied, 
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laughing, that the lake was “full of noises,” like Prospero’s Island. 
But he at last admitted that he had planned the entertainment 
himself, and that the performers were a small troupe—two of 
them Neapolitans—who happened to be then in the neighbour- 
hood. The music passed from one tune to another with a fairy- 
like succession of changes, seeming, as if by some magic, to be 
luring on the boat that followed it; and it kept ahead of them all 
the way, till the clocks on shore were heard striking eleven, and 
the party found themselves making for the lights of Baveno. 

Everyone was loud in their thanks to Carew, and was regretting 
that the expedition was so very nearly over, when a cry of 
‘Listen! ’’ from one or two of their number, again called atten- 
tion to the music. Carew, in particular, became suddenly silent, 
as if the sound had mesmerised him. 

“That song!” exclaimed Lady Chislehurst. ‘How well I 
know it! It is a hymn the Neapolitan fishermen sing to Our Lady 
in the evening.” 

Carew had recognized this fact already. It was the first song 
he had heard Miss Capel sing. 

The whole evening, till this last moment, had been of unexpected, 
of almost intoxicating, pleasure to him. He had neither had, 
nor tried to have, any intimate conversation with Miss Consuelo 
Burton. He had been content to give this evening to the natural 
healing of their friendship, leaving what was more than friend- 
ship to assert itself during the days that would follow. But he 
had been meanwhile observing, with admiring and minute observa- 
tion, her graces of manner and movement, and even the little 
niceties of her dress, and the arrangement of her hair. He had 
been observing this, and connecting it mentally with his knowledge 
what solemn and serious things those eyes could look upon which 
flashed so brightly under that dainty fringe of hair, and how all 
the hopes and the sorrows which gave life a meaning had agitated 
the breast which was hidden by that pretty Parisian jacket. 

But now this song that came floating across the water, revealed 
thoughts to his conscience which he had never got rid of, but 
which had been contented for a time, as it were, to wait outside 
the door. He said good-night to his friends sadly and absently. He 
arranged for their return to the island next day, hardly knowing 
what he was saying; and when he was rowed back alone in the 
now silent boat, he had the air of a man who had lost, rather 
than found, a treasure. The moment he was indoors, and by a 
lamp, he drew a crumpled letter from his pocket—the same that 
had occupied him on the night previous. ‘‘ Fool—coward that I 
am!” he said to himself. ‘I had meant to speak about this to 
Stanley. Here is my great perplexity. But the moment I saw 
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‘him my courage failed me. I became as awkward and as confused 
-as a school-boy, and I only contrived to tell him half the truth.” 
And once more he re-read the letter. 

“‘T wonder,” it ran thus, “‘ if you will think it wrong of me to 
write to you—immodest, and unwomanly. I do not know. I 
might almost say that I do not care: for when a person is in a 
position like mine, after all what does anything matter? It is 

‘coming upon me—you know what I mean—sooner than I expected : 
and till it came so near, I don’t think I could have realised—I am 
sure I did not—what it would be like. He arrives to-morrow: and 
in ten days we are to be married. To-morrow !—and after that all 
my life will be behind me. I cannot, I will not write to you, when 
he is here. It is treachery, of course, to do so now; but it would 
be doubly treacherous then, when,‘ the moment I had sent away all 
my thoughts to you, I should be obliged to pretend that they were 
still in my eyes for him. Perhaps it will bore you hearing me tell 

_you of what I feel for you. Men do get bored, if a woman once 

admits she is fond of them. But it is you who are to blame. You 
taught me to do what Iam doing now. Do you remember those 
verses you sent me, in which you said you— 
Would never wholly leave me, till betwixt 
My life and yours there is the great gulf fixt. 
And I don’t mean to do so, for it will be practically fixt to-morrow. 
I have only one day left me, and I must and I will use that. 

-Once more let me feel that my arms are about your neck, and that 

I am telling you in your own ear how everything in me fit to be 
called love has been yours, and is yours; and how, when it may 
not belong to you any longer, it will belong to no one. I do not 
believe that you understand this at all. And how should you? A 
man cannot understand it. It is simply the old story. You will 

_go away, and forget, and find someone else. Your having known 
me will not alter your life in any way; but mine will never be the 

‘same again. You have shown me what happiness might be; and 
since I cannot get that happiness, I shall never now care for what 
once perhaps would have contented me. Oh my—— I don’t dare 
to call you what I should like to call you—do not be angry for 
writing to you like this, and do not pity me too much. I do not 
mean to be dismal. I suppose though I say I shall never be happy 
again, in the years to come I shall try to clutch at happiness, or 
what seems like it ; but if Ido, I would sooner that you never heard 

-of my doing so, and that you never thought about me again. 
Good-bye, good-bye—how much that word means now!—and 
believe that though I shall never be yours at all, the one wish, the 

-one need of my heart is, that it had been possible for me to be 
yours always—VIoLET.”’ 
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To this was added a postscript on another piece of paper, dated 
the following day. ‘I had meant to have told you not to send me 
any answer. But you may now. It is put off again for three 
whole weeks. He is kept in Paris by business. A line from you, 
if you will write to me, will be the one good thing this reprieve can 
bring me. For the rest, it will be merely a prolongation of 
suspense and suffering.” 

The above letter, which had reached Carew the morning after 
his arrival at the Island, and which had powerfully affected him 
the first time he read it, filling him with a disquiet and perplexity 
for which he had not bargained, appealed to him now with an even 
greater force, following as it did on the music which had just stirred 
his memories. Nor did his mind only busy itself with thoughts 
about Miss Capel, but it seemed to him as if she were actually 
present before him, fixing her eyes on him with a direct and 
plaintive clearness, and, besides making him pity her for her need 
of him, filling his whole being with its old longing for her. This 
longing, it is true, was more under his control than formerly ; but 
it came back to him like a distant smell of fir-woods : and though 
he felt he should be able to master it, if necessary, he realised that 
it would cost him some effort to do so. At all events, it was quite 
strong enough to impart a new trouble and persistency to the 
reasonings and the arguments which his conscience forced upon 
him. 

In the feelings and the intentions which were prompting him 
to offer himself to Miss Consuelo Burton, there was something 
almost sacramental, over and above what constitutes the ordinary 
sacramentality of marriage. He would, if he married her, be not 
only offering his faithful companionship to a woman: he would be 
offering her life, and his, to some great Cause as well. This, how- 
ever, was a sacrament, and a sacrifice, the very desire for which 
could spring only from his conscience and the higher needs of 
his nature; and the contemplation of it quickened the conscience 
from which the desire sprang. He felt, therefore, with a keen- 
ness which under other circumstances might have been want- 
ing, the responsibility he had incurred from his relations with 
Miss Capel; and he seemed to himself like a traitor both to her 
and Miss Consuelo Burton also. If he offered himself to the 
latter, he would have to confess to her that his heart, since their 
parting, had been possessed by another image. That, indeed, 
might be forgiven him, and the offer of his heart might be ac- 
cepted; but then in that case he would have to confess also, that 
he was finding his own salvation at the price of another’s ruin: and 
as he himself knelt at the altar, with his bride, hoping that with 
her to guide him he might find happiness and heaven, the thought. 
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of another bride would necessarily come across him, to whom, 
partly through his conduct, the altar would symbolize nothing but 
despair. 

A few days ago, he had been a stranger to these reflections; or 
if they ever occurred to him at all, they were like faint and 
fantastic scruples. Once set free from the spell of Miss Capel’s 
presence, and the void left by her absence having been suddenly 
filled to overflowing by a throng of practical interests, and entirely 
alien feelings, his old desire for her, if it did not actually die, had 
become as faint as the moon’s disc in daylight : and by a natural, 
one might almost say by an inevitable process, this evanescence 
of his attachment to her, paralyzed his power of imagining her 
attachment to him. 

And, indeed, there were many things to make him doubt 
it. Never for a single moment had she seemed to contemplate 
the bare possibility of her freeing herself from her existing 
engagement. If at times she had yielded tenderly to her incli- 
nation for him, she recovered herself with ease, and very often 
with flippancy : and if he had sometimes considered, since he had 
left her, whether she were really suffering from the loss of him, he 
instantly checked the thought as a suggestion of his own vanity. 
But now this letter—a letter wholly unexpected—had fallen on 
him like a thunderbolt out of a clear sky; or rather, it had been 
like a dagger stuck suddenly into his heart. After all, he dis- 
covered, this girl had felt for him, not only as much as she had 
ever seemed to feel, but more. And he, so he told himself, had to 
answer for those feelings. Yielding to an impulse which was little 
more at first than an intense longing for distraction, he had done 
his utmost to evoke in her a passion, an affection for himself; with 
the comfortable thought lurking at the back of his mind, that it 
would vanish, if necessary, almost as easily as it arose. And now 
his position was like that of the Witch of Endor. A spirit had 
indeed arisen, but it was a spirit of a different order from the one 
he had meant to summon. It was a spirit that refused to vanish; 
it would not even retreat. It stood before him, and overawed him 
with the sound of its voice ; but what its voice was saying he could 
not exactly tell. Was it simply upbraiding him? Or was it calling 
on him to do something? Was it calling on him to offer himself, 
before it was too late, to the unhappy girl whose whole future he 
had endangered ? Could this really be so? Could his past rise 
up against him, and demand from him this sacrifice—for a sacri- 
fice it would be, even though in one sense a self-indulgence ? 
Again and again he put the question to his conscience; and his 
conscience seemed to him not like a single voice, but rather like 
a cabinet of opposing scruples and excuses, which were not able as 
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yet to come to any decision. One voice urged that it was too late- 
already ; that even if he offered himself Miss Capel would not 
accept him. Another urged that he ought still to let her have the 
chance: and again another, that he should think of the utter 
shipwreck which, if he married her, he would be making of his. 
practical life; how false he would be to every inherited duty; and 
how completely he would be divesting himself of any means and 
opportunity which his position offered him of exerting his special. 
abilities. 

When he went to bed that night, he had arrived at no decision ;: 
but before he slept, he was able to say at last this much to himself,. 
“T will have taken a step before to-morrow night, that shall 
make a decision, one way or the other, easy; and will also give 
the strength to act upon it.” 


Cuapter III. 


“Have we forgotten,” said Lady Chislehurst the following morn- 
ing, when the party from Baveno having returned, they were all 
seated at breakfast, ‘‘ have we forgotten the Society which was. 
founded at Courbon-Loubet, and of which I believe we all of us. 
here are members ?”’ 

said Mrs. Harley, “‘have certainly not forgotten it. When-. 
ever one thinks of the state of affairs at home, amongst the 
labouring-classes—but why do I say at ome? It is the same 
everywhere—when one thinks of the misery from which so many 
of them are suffering, and to which at one time or other they are 
all liable—when one thinks of this, and of the danger of it, and 
our own helplessness thus far, in the face of the danger, I am cer- 
tainly not inclined to forget that we are all of us seekers after some. 
unfound truth.” , 

“These economic diseases of the modern world,” said Lord 
Aiden, “are very much what the plague was to the Middle Ages ;. 
and as little to be cured by revolution or agitation.” 

**No,” said Mrs. Harley, ‘‘ but their recurrence may perhaps be 
prevented, just as that of the Plague has been, by some gradual 
change in the social condition of the people.” 

“Tt is true,” said Mr. Stanley, “‘ that the plague has ceased to. 
visit us; we have also protected ourselves more or less against. 
small-pox. But have we protected ourselves against disease in 
general? Are not doctors still an important class amongst us,. 
and are there any signs that we shall have to dispense with 
hospitals? To me it seems utterly visionary to expect a time. 
when economic distress shall be impossible, or even infrequent. 
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We may, indeed, hope to protect ourselves against its most virulent 
forms; but to my mind the point to which we should direct our 
endeavours, is the relief and care of the sufferers, rather than 
the extinction of suffering. Our nature, in social reform, as in 
everything else, is subdued to what it works in, and the highest 
thing to aim at is, not the best that is imaginable, but the best. 
that is practicable. For the politician, as a politician, there are 
no counsels of perfection.” 

“ Precisely,” said Lady Chislehurst. ‘‘Now there’s a bit of 
wisdom—I wish, Mr. Harley, you would realise this fact—which 
is Catholic all over. The Catholic Church indulges in no illusions. 
It produces saints, but it knows that its chief work is with 
sinners. All its advice, all its ministrations are adapted to a 
race of beings to whom evil is as natural as is good: and who 
must, to some extent, be the creatures of their circumstances.” 

“And we say,” replied Mrs. Harley—‘‘I say, aud Consuelo 
says—that the best thing we can do is to make those circumstances 
better. Consuelo, may I tell Lady Chislehurst what you said to 
me yesterday? Iam sure you have the courage of your opinions.” 

The two elder Miss Burtons looked towards their sister with an 
odd mixture of affectionate wonder and of anxiety, as with de- 
cision she replied, 

may.” 

Well,” said Lady Chislehurst, gracious but inquisitorial, 
“ what was it ?” 

“It was this,” said Mrs. Harley; “I don’t know if it will 
shock you. A home which a decent man can regard with respect 
and affection, has as much to do with holiness as have all the 
seven sacraments.” 

Lady Chislehurst did look shocked, and the elder Miss Burtons 
also; but Miss Consuelo, blushing a little, but self-possessed, at 
once proceeded to defend herself. 

**T don’t mean,” she said, “‘ that this is true in every case; but 
take the people as a whole, and it must be. Men who are forced 
to live like pigs can hardly pray like Christians; and the flight 
from starvation rarely takes the fugitives towards heaven.” 

There was a pause, which presently was broken by Mr. Stanley. 

“Tt is exactly,” he said, ‘‘ what you were just now saying your- 
self, Lady Chislehurst. To some extent we naturally must be, 
all of us, the creatures of circumstances; and it may well be . 
doubted whether, at any former period, the circumstances of so 
many of our fellow men have been such as, humanly speaking, 
to make a religious life impossible for them.” 

“‘ And never,” said Lady Chislehurst, sadly, “‘ did circumstances 
seem so difficult to change.” 
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“That may be,” said Mr. Stanley. ‘‘They are the special 
phenomena and the special problem of our age, and the Church is 
interested in them just as much as the State. Of course, for the 
lowest and the vilest human beings, which the hideous lanes and 
courts of our great cities produce, there is hope in the uncove- 
nanted mercy; but our business as Catholics, and as practical 
men, is not to trust to the uncovenanted mercy, but to extend the 
kingdom of the covenanted. And I must say that sanitary and 
social work, on a wide and organized plan, is as necessary to this 
extension as mere religious propagandism. I believe this as firmly 
as Miss Consuelo Burton does; and whether or no her language 
was the most judicious possible, I have used language quite as 
emphatic myself, in a short discourse which I have submitted to 
the Holy Father ; and which will very shortly, I hope, be published 
with his sanction.” 

“Indeed,” said Lord Aiden, “‘I shall read it with great in- 
terest. It is, however, not your opinion—so I gather—that the 
industrial stratum of society is capable of any organic change : 
but rather that the permanent evils of life having, under pre- 
sent conditions, taken a new shape, some new means must be 
devised for meeting and for mitigating them. For instance, in 
the Middle Ages the monasteries offered a certain relief to the 
sufferings of those who were oppressed by society; and you 
would say that what we, in this modern world, should aim at, 
would be to find some practical substitute for the monasteries.” 

“T,” said Mr. Stanley, “‘ should go beyond that. The monas- 
teries did much ; but we should aim at doing even more. My own 
belief is that—to speak merely of the Church, though the same 
thing may be said of the world—there is gradually being deve- 
loped the consciousness of a new duty—new, not indeed, in its 
essence, but in its definiteness and the importance given it; and 
this is our spiritual duty to the material conditions of the poor, 
of which, in its fulness, all past generations seem to me to have 
been in invincible ignorance.” 

“It’s all very well,” said Harley, ‘‘ for us to talk about this new 
duty—and I quite agree with Mr. Stanley that the world is grow- 
ing to feel it—but have we, any of us, any idea more practical 
than the ideas of Foreman as to the means, the machinery, by 
which it is to be put in practice ?”’ 

“‘T have one friend,” said Mr. Stanley, with a momentary glance 
towards Miss Consuelo Burton, ‘“ who has a very definite idea 
indeed ; and I have no doubt that when the time comes, that idea 
and others will be submitted to the world at large.” 

“Harley,” said Carew, ‘‘asks about the machinery by which 
the duty is to be put in practice. Mr. Stanley, in what he has 
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just said, was not alluding to me; but upon this point I, too, 
have an idea that is quite definite. I believe that if there is to be 
any of the amelioration which we hope for in the lot of the labour- 
ing classes, and if any content or stability is to infuse itself 
through the body of our society, there must be a revival of class 
feeling.” 

“Surely,” said Harley, laughing, ‘“‘we’ve plenty of that 
already.” 

‘* Yes,” said Carew, “ of class hatred and class fear, we have. 
Everyone is either in terror of losing his position, or else is angry 
and sullen at not being able to escape from it. The class feeling 
I mean is a feeling that can only arise where classes are ac- 
quiesced in as permanent institutions, there is little feverish 
movement from one into the other. In that case, though there is 
no confusion between them, there may be constant organic con- 
nection. What I dream of as one thing which may save society is 
a revival in the rich of their sense of duty to those who are 
connected with them not by the sameness of their lot, but by the 
difference of it. Mrs. Harley, we have often talked about aris- 
tocracies and their future. Perhaps I am only a dreamer, but 
I cannot help indulging in the dream that they have still a 
mission before them not less, but greater, than it ever was; and 
that refinement, high-breeding, the acknowledged obligation of 
position—yes, and even family pride, have still a mission in the 
world, if we can only find it out.” 

** Feeling as you do about them,” said Mr. Stanley, “I would 
venture to say that in your case they had a mission already. 
Even should you fail to achieve any great practical good, yet by 
working in the direction of what we have just been speaking, by 
showing the world your earnestness and the feelings from which it 
sprang, you would, at any rate, in your own degree, be setting an 
example, which others might follow with more success than you. 
Were that all you could do with your life and gifts, you could 
hardly make a higher and nobler use of them.” 

After breakfast, a moment came on at last, for which Carew had 
been longing; yet, at the same time, he was dreading it. In a 
desultory way the party spread themselves over the villa and the 
gardens; and without having designed the situation, almost before 
he had even realised it, he found himself on a terrace, alone with 
Miss Consuelo Burton. 

**Do you remember,” he said, ‘‘ our conversation at Courbon- 
Loubet ? We have begun again on the same subjects to-day. 
Do you think that, since then, we have any of us got nearer to 
the truth?” | 

“‘T think I have,” she said. ‘‘ How long ago was it we parted ? 
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Five weeks or a month—certainly not more. During that time 
I have grown years older.” 

“Tell me, then,” said Carew, “for I trust your judgment, do. 
you think what Mr. Stanley said to me about my mission in life 
was true? Do you think that it really must be a man’s highest 
duty to consecrate any advantages, any powers, any passions he. 
may be born with, to the service of—I hardly know how to express 
it without using some vague and cant word like Humanity—let 
me say, to the service of the world that is working and suffering 
round him? Do you think that one’s highest duty is to that, 
rather than to those private creditors on one’s efforts, and one’s. 
feelings, whose claims, perhaps, we may be unable to satisfy 
without making oneself bankrupt as regards all others ? ” 

‘*T am not sure,” she said, “‘ that I understand your meaning.. 
But I can tell you this: I think that duties—of course within 
limits—differ in proportion to our own powers of seeing them. 
Some duties are like ghosts, visible to some eyes only; and those. 
that don’t see them, of course, have no call to follow them. But 
when once one of these ghosts has appeared to anyone, that person 
is never the same afterwards. One must try to follow it, even if 
one only fall in trying ; or else, one’s whole life long, one will know 
that one has made the ‘ great refusal.’ I never asked, I never 
prayed for the vision which I believe myself to see. I never went 
out of my way to think about the poor or about the people; but 
I seem to have absorbed like a sponge all I have heard about their 
lives, or read about them in the newspapers, or seen by chance in 
the streets and other places. Every little thing sticks in my 
mind. I don’t try to keep it there; but I can’t get rid of it.” 

**T, too, like you, have seen the duty you speak of. Do you 
think, then, using your conscience as mine, that I ought to order 
my life in such a way as to make me most capable of doing, or of 
attempting to do, this duty? Do you think, to put it in other 
words, that no consideration for the mere personal feelings, either 
of myself or of those near to me, should induce me to desert this 
duty, or to lessen my powers of doing it ?” 

“‘T know,” she said, ‘“‘ what [ feel in the matter myself. Per- 
haps the time may come when I may have to pain my relations, 
and deny myself. I may have to say good-bye not merely to 
luxury, but to the pleasure of books, of poetry, of music—all those 
refinements with which one is generally taught that it is almost a 
duty to supply oneself; and I suppose that in this case I should be 
stinting and starving one whole side of my nature. Perhaps such 
a sacrifice may not be required of me; perhaps, when the time 
came, I should not have strength to make it. But if it is a ques- 
tion of what I feel I ought to do, I feel that I ought, for the duty 
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we speak of, to renounce everything—the pleasure of self-culture,. 
the pleasure of pleasing those nearest to me.” 

* Will you listen,” said Carew, ‘to something I want to tell to- 
you? You must see, from what I have said already, that I am 
thinking of serious things; and you must see, from my speaking 
about them to you, that I look on you as a person who can 
share, and is now consenting to share, the deepest thoughts of 
which I am conscious—the thoughts, the feelings—I don’t know 
what to call them—which my soul will live or die by. You will 
listen to me, won’t you?” 

She said nothing, but turned her eyes away to the lake; only he: 
could see that her breast was lifted with a slow and suppressed 
movement. 

“T am going,” he went on, “‘ to say two things to you; and do. 
you say nothing—no word, in answer to the first, till you have. 
heard the second. We have talked of duty—we have talked of a. 
special duty, which both to you and to me, too, seems in these: 
days the first duty of all, and alone to give religion a body instead 
of leaving it merely a sigh. But I know myself so well that I dread 
this, I am almost certain of this—if left to myself, I shall not 
cease to think, but I shall never begin to act. If, however, I 
could find someone who could understand me and would help me 
—who, by sharing my thoughts and impulses, would strengthen 
them a thousandfold, and who would make me by her presence 
incapable of any shameful thought—then, indeed, I might dare to 
hope that on my death-bed I should be able to say to myself I had 
not lived in vain, and to think that the world, as well as my own 
conscience, bore witness to this. Can you imagine, to a soul like 
mine, any healing, any consolation like this? Consuelo, your 
name is Consolation—you must know that I speak of you.” 

She had not moved. Her eyes had been still averted ; but he 
had seen, little by little, the colour flushing into her cheek: and 
at last, when he paused, she turned to him for a single moment, 
and there were tears, helpless and uninvited, filling her dark 
eyes. 

‘“‘T have not finished,” he went on; ‘‘ and when you hear what. 
remains, you will perhaps think that I should not have said what. 
I have said. And yet no. I trust you so entirely that I am sure 
you will not misjudge me. You could not respect me if you knew 
I were keeping back from you what I am now going to tell you. 
When you went away from Courbon-Loubet—when you said good- 
bye to me as if I were hardly fit to be spoken to, as if But 
I won’t speak of that. You know how it all happened.” 

“I know,” she whispered. 

“When you had gone,” he said, ‘“‘I felt like some criminal. I 
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felt grateful even to the dogs when they looked at me, and put 
their paws upon my knee. And as to you, I was not angry with 
you; but it seemed to me that you had, of your own free will, 
removed yourself from me to some hopeless distance, and that I 
should never be able to see you or come near you again. Well, it 
so happened that, in these days ‘of my desolation, I met some 
people of whom I knew something, though only a little, before.” 

And Carew gave a brief account of how he had met the Capels, 
and the way in which they had come to stay with him at the 
Chateau. 

“The girl,” he resumed, “‘ was very beautiful, and—— Will 
you remember that I am trying to tell you simply the plain truth, 
as I should were this the Day of Judgment? I ask you that, 
because I shrink from saying one thing that I must say. I was 
myself attracted by her. If the very dogs touched me by their 
friendliness, you may judge that she, when she seemed to sympa- 
thize and to be pleased with me, produced on me a feeling almost 
like intoxication. By-and-bye I realised that she was more than 
merely pleased by me. I realised that I exercised over her a 
certain sort of attraction, which from time to time she made a 
strong effort to resist. Hear me out. It is not pleasant to me to 
tell you all this ; and yet, believe me, I had never a thought con- 
cerning her that I should blush to have about a woman whom I 
wished to be my wife. As often as I was aware of any great 
resistance on her part, I was impelled to do all I could to overcome 
it. Whatever influence I had over her, she very soon came to 
have just the same over me. I seemed, under her guidance, to 
be entering some terrestrial paradise, in which the one flower of 
life was love for the mere sake of love—love as an end in itself, 
as the flowering of the soul—love not opposed to other forms of 
duty, but independent of them—a duty by itself. As I say, I was 
suffering from a kind of intoxication. I might have roused myself 
from it. I ought to have done so. I can only tell you that I did 
not; and yet all the while I knew, in my heart of hearts, that I 
should one day wake up and find that it had been alladream. I 
was prepared for this waking. I knew that it must come; for 
I learnt that the person I speak of was already engaged to some- 
‘one else, and, so far as I could see, never contemplated breaking 
‘off the engagement. Being convinced of this, I not unnaturally 
‘drew one unacknowledged conclusion, with which I silently soothed 
my conscience. It was that she had the same sense of being in 
‘a dream that I had, and that she would wake up, after a time, 
just as I expected to do. In this, however, I find that I have 
deceived myself. I have reason to believe that the feelings which 
I allowed myself to call forth in her are of a more serious nature 
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than I had ever realised they could be; and that if, after what 
has passed, I leave her to the fate that awaits her, I may have to. 
reproach myself with having made wretched—perhaps worse than 
wretched—a life that, but for me, might have been happy. I 
am not pleading my own cause to you, or trying to defend myself. 
All that can be said against me I know too well. If anything 
can be said for me, your generosity will say it better than I 
can.” 

“If you married her,” said his companion, ‘‘ should you be 
happy?” Whilst he had been speaking, she had remained per- 
fectly motionless, with no sign of feeling, except that her cheeks 
had grown pale again, and her eyes, cast down, had been fixed on 
one particular jasmine-flower. ‘‘Go on,’ she resumed. ‘‘ Answer 
me. As I told you, I am years older than I was when we last 
parted. I may be able, by-and-bye, to advise you.” 

*“T do not believe,” said Carew, ‘‘ that life would for me ever be 
tolerable, if directed merely to the cultivation of an affection, how- 
ever beautiful. Indeed, such an affection, unless it mixed itself 
with my principles of action, would soon cease to be affection, 
and become a burden. In the case of the person I speak of, 
through no fault of hers, I am certain that this would happen. 
The ideas of duty and usefulness which, if I am really to live at 
all, must be my life, are to her utterly incomprehensible. As Mr. 
Stanley would say, she is in invincible ignorance of them. In 
addition to this, she is by birth a foreigner; and my own position 
is such that, if I marry a foreigner, the bulk of my fortune goes. 
from me. Were I not what I am, I could easily bear that; but 
the loss of this fortune would mean for me the surrender—the 
desertion of our old family property; the handing over to others 
the care and the interests of those whom I might hope to benefit ; 
the abandonment by myself of an order which I would willingly 
die defending ; and the throwing away of that instrument of work 
which has been put into my hands, and which is the only instru- 
ment I can use. When you spoke just now, it was my own 
feelings you were alluding to. My own feelings are these. What- 
ever value I might be inclined to set on the affection in question, 
I feel that to gratify it I should have deliberately to throw away 
everything else that can give life any meaning whatever. Whether 
I am still personally under the influence of this affection, I think 
you need not ask. To deny a feeling to which one has once owned, 
when the person who excited it has done nothing to deserve ill 
of one, goes to one’s heart as an act of treachery. If the thing 
has happened, it has happened; but one may be spared speaking 
about it.” 

Miss Consuelo Burton here turned towards him with a slow, 
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melancholy movement, and looked him in the face with eyes that 
were now quite tearless. 

“Do you understand,” Carew went on, ‘ what it is that I wish 
to know? She, unless something intervenes to prevent it, will be 
married in a fortnight’s time to a husband she does not care for. 
I do not know if, under any circumstances, she would break this 
marriage off; but I do know that, owing to me, it has become 
hopelessly distasteful to her. Is it my duty to offer myself to her 
unreservedly, so that, if she choose to accept me, she may? I ask 
you this, because I feel that I should be nearer you, if I left you for 
the sake of duty, than if, concealing the truth, I won you and 
possessed you in spite of it.” 

‘** You must let me think,” she said. ‘I will tell you to-morrow 
evening.” 


(To be continued.) 
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GLIMPSES OF BURGER AND BAUER LIFE IN 
HOMBURG AND THE TAUNUS REGION. 


On the 12th of August 1885 we left town in the evening, and slept 
at the Lord Warden Hotel, Dover. The great stream of travellers 
to the Continent had set in, and we had to ascend and descend 
innumerable stairs, and take as many windings as a fox, through 
circuitous passages, before we reached our rooms. The jolly tars 
outside were in so jovial a condition that sleep was somewhat inter- 
rupted. The number of public-houses in Dover may account for 
this ; but efforts have been made to provide counter-attractions. 

Next morning we crossed to Calais, where immense works are 
going on. The delicious light air seemed to put everyone in excel- 
lent spirits. We reached the Hotel de Flandres, Brussels, about 7, 
and went to look at the glorious Cathedral. I hope I may be 
excused if I dwell on the delicious air of Brussels, the charm of 
its leafy gardens, the contrast between its quaint busy streets, its 
glorious market-place, and the stillness of some of the more 
aristocratic quarters of the city. By about 9, some of the chief 
thoroughfares were very full, and I walked to see the new Palais 
de Justice, built on the model of St. Peter’s at Rome. The good 
people of Brussels are so proud of this vast pile, that if you buy 
a bit of soap or a little writing-paper, they generally give you with 
the purchase a small pamphlet describing this edifice. The 
quantities of lace in the shops would have tempted a female 
saint ; but the shopkeepers were mostly enjoying a little gossip in 
the evening air before closing. 

On Friday the 14th we left Brussels at 9.40, and reached the 
Hotel Royale at Bonn about 7. This was a really charming break. 
The garden slopes down almost to the Rhine, and we had a beau- 
tiful view of the winding river and the Siebengebirge. Some of 
the hotels on the Rhine are very noisy ; but here the sounds from 
the incessant traffic on the river, reached us, softened by the little 
distance between the stream and the hotel. The fare here was ex- 
cellent, including Rhine trout. The avenues, which are the great 
feature of the town, looked exquisite, and the grey buildings of 
the University almost venerable. I am told that a student can 
live very comfortably at Bonn on £150 or £200 a year; in fact, 
a gentleman told me he lived well on the latter sum, and kept a 
little carriage. It is true he is a very clever gentleman. I am bound 
to say that a few students at Bonn, as elsewhere, get through a 
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great deal of money; in fact, some spend a thousand a year. It 
seems to me, in the present day, if one wishes to obtain informa- 
tion on almost any subject, one can find convenient little books 
with full details. Such a little book exists giving full particulars 
about every university in Germany. 

We made the most of our time, and, much to the coachman’s 
disgust, were driven into the narrowest, quaintest streets in the 
town. The old roofs and gables certainly give much picturesque- 
ness to these old streets, but they are very airless, and, one 
would imagine, not wholesome. Perhaps, however, the habit the 
people have of living outside their houses a good deal neutralizes 
the effect of the close atmosphere within. The Minster is a 
singular looking building, and there are many quaint houses in 
the old parts of the town, and in the new quarters some hand- 
some buildings. But what traveller, when near the Rhine, does 
not feel most attracted by the river, and the old towers that 
guard it ? 

Next morning, the 15th, we travelled along the bank of the 
river, the sight of vineyards, towers, villages, churches, gardens, 
meadows, and hills, keeping us continually charmed. Soon after 
leaving Mayence the train passes through pine-forests, and about 
8 o’clock we reached Frankfurt. In the short journey thence to 
Homburg we had for a companion an agreeable German lady, who 
told me there were ten thousand visitors in the town; and that 
people were being daily sent away. However, on reaching the 
pleasant house overlooking the gardens, to which we were directed, 
we found a kind friend had so arranged that we got the last 
rooms in Homburg. The sunshine was life-giving ; the groves, the 
flowers, and the fountains, as charming as ever. 

In about two days I think we felt as if we had scarcely 
ceased our former way of life there. And it seemed quite 
natural to rise at half-past 6; then to walk to the Elizabeth 
Brunnen about 7; and to walk conscientiously till 9 under the 
trees. Here I may remark, for those who may not feel inclined, 
to be sociable before breakfast, that it is quite possible to lead as 
retired a life at Homburg as in London. This is saying a great 
deal, for, with judicious management, it is possible to live a 
hermit’s life in London. There are walks among the many 
glades where an invalid can wander far away from the crowd. 
One path leads up a hill, where the golden corn was growing when 
we were there, in rich luxuriance, and the fruit-trees were bending 
under a load of apples, pears, and plums. It was hardly possible 
to imagine a scene giving the idea of more peace and plenty. The 
corn-fields and fruit-trees stretched far away, towards Frankfort, 
that centre of commerce; blue mountains bounded the view in 
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that direction, while the Taunus range rose on the other side. 
The morning sun bathed all this scene, and the music of the band 
reached us every now and then. Many poor women were busily at 
work in the fields, apparently quite contented, but looking with 
some astonishment at those who had wandered up from the crowded 
walk. 

During our stay in Homburg, following the suggestion given in 
the Times to those who were travelling at that season, I tried to 
learn what I could as to the lives of the class of people who 
had land of their own in the adjacent villages. We observed, as 
doubtless all who drive much in the neighbourhood do, that the 
houses in which the class we should call agricultural labourers 
live, are very uncomfortable-looking, merely lath and plaster. 
Where, as is the case in several villages in the neighbourhood of 
Homburg, there are factories, or other employments for some 
members of a family to eke out the subsistence earned from the 
land, I was assured that much solid comfort was to be found, as 
the people were industrious and careful. The appearance of the 
women gives one the impression that they are very thrifty and 
practical, at all events in dress. A rather short skirt, made of a 
peculiar kind of blue cotton with a little pattern, a short jacket, 
sometimes a small coloured handkerchief, complete their costume. 
They wear nothing, as a rule, on their heads, and have beautiful 
hair, very neatly plaited ; but they usually look older than they are. 

It seemed rather difficult for those who talked to me on the 
subject to tell me what the labourers who possessed little bits of 
land made a week, but they agreed people work harder when they 
work for themselves than when their labour is for a master. The 
cows were often made to draw the carts, and looked very thin. 
The fruit-trees are supposed to be worth three or four pounds a 
year, but they require care, and one tree sometimes belongs to 
several people. An orchard of ten trees will yield a crop worth 
from four to five pounds. The effect of the great fields, dotted 
with fruit-trees, is charming when they are either in blossom or 
covered with fruit. They border the roads in most directions 
near Homburg, and I was told it was customary to plant trees 
bearing fruit not good for eating raw, closest to the road. The 
consumption of compote, not jam, all over Germany is enormous, 
and the fruit factories are a source of wealth to the people. 
Fruit-trees twenty years old bear crops worth a great deal of 
money ; and frequently the trees belong to one person, the crops 
of corn below to others. Cronstadt, in the neighbourhood of 
Homburg, owes its prosperity entirely to its vast orchards, planted 
by a wise and benevolent clergyman. It sounds pleasant work to 
gather fruit, but I believe it is very hard to be at it all day, and 
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many townspeople let their fruit-trees to peasants. I was assured 
that there is not much real want in the villages round Homburg, 
but peoples’ ideas as to what is real poverty differ. In the woods, 
however, the great woods of the Taunus mountains, there is great 
destitution in the winter. And, if the potatoes fail, it is to be 
feared the poor people almost starve; but when a widely-spread 
calamity of that sort happens, the Red Cross Society comes to the 
rescue. 

It struck me that the German maids had a great capacity for 
work, and seemed to enjoy it. They usually came from the neigh- 
bourhood of Homburg for the season; they are generally most 
pleasant, and they have to rise very early in the morning to suit 
the habits of the German visitors, and often have to sit up late to 
suit those of the English. For, as an old inhabitant told me, with 
a shake of the head, some people who come to Homburg take a 
pleasure in what they call ‘‘ doing the doctor,” dinners get later, 
and longer, and larger, and the old inhabitant observed that the 
waters would lose their reputation if this went on. I believe, 
however, that many come for the sake of the wonderful air, the 
scenery, and the society, the music, and pleasures attainable at a 
low rate. 

To return to the good little maids in the lodgings. They receive 
eight or ten shillings a month and their food, in return for which 
they seem to be incessantly at work, and always smiling and 
struggling to learn English. This scale of payment seems very 
low, but the visitors to Homburg are supposed to give presents to 
the servants in the various lodging-houses. After doing every 
sort of work in the house during the week, they may be seen on 
Saturdays tidying up the little gardens and watering the pave- 
ment. The rising generation in Homburg is taught English from 
its earliest years, and a great many other things besides. There 
is a merciful arrangement by which the children are allowed, at 
fixed times during their school-hours, to take a run while the 
schoolroom is thoroughly ventilated. I am told this arrangement 
is most beneficial to their health. 

I used to watch the women weeding in the gardens with interest; 
they looked very neat and cheerful; the usual pay they receive is 
a shilling a day, sometimes more. They receive the same sum for 
weeding in the Castle gardens, except when any of the Royal 
Family are at the Schloss ; the workpeople belonging to the place 
receive double pay as long as any of the family are there. This 
must, I think, make them very loyal. The Schloss gardens are 
always open to the public, I think, from 5 in the morning, and 
many a delightful stroll we took among the alleys and on the ter- 
race, which commands a view of the beautiful range of wooded 
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mountains, of red roofs of the houses in the old town, and the 
poplar-avenues leading to the heart of the forest. The people in 
the villages who even have very small bits of land seem to get on 
well as long as they, or members of their family, have other occu- 
pations to help them. This tallies exactly with the account given 
-of Lord Tollemache’s small proprietors of land. Here, near Hom- 
burg, a family may live in a very wretched-looking cottage, perhaps 
with the cow-shed close to the door, a great fruit-tree on a bank, 
and they may own a little bit of land, perhaps a good step off, and 
one or two more fruit-trees. If some of the family are employed 
in factories, of which there are several in the neighbourhood, others, 
say, on the railway, the family do well, according to their notions 
of comfort. Every man has to serve in the army, and this some 
regard as a hardship; but surely the discipline must be of great 
use to them, and seeing a little of the world beyond the villages 
must enlarge the minds of the agricultural labourers. As a rule, 
they are contented, and have very friendly, simple ways. They 
rise sometimes between 2 and 3 in: the morning in hot weather, 
but take a rest at noon. 

There is less difficulty in German girls of the middle class find- 
ing suitable partners for life than is the case in the same class in 
England. German girls, as a matter of course, take their share in 
household work ; this does not prevent their being frequently very 
accomplished, often excellent musicians, but it does prevent a great 

deal of restlessness and vague discontent. A young man who 
marries, in that class, knows that he may reasonably expect his 
bride to be a good housewife. If he is in the upper middle class, 
for instance a shopkeeper, his wife often keeps the accounts of 
the shop. I have wondered at the close attention to business de- 
tails shown by women who might have expected to be spared such 
exertions ; but I was assured they preferred to be thus occupied, 
partly in order to save for their children. It seemed to me that 
the master and mistress in most shops were on friendly terms with 
their assistants, who were permitted to rest at intervals during the 
-day, in a room behind the shop. 

Dancing is less the fashion among the peasants and the servants 
than was formerly the case; indeed, the best class of maids at 
Homburg did not care to go to the dancing that occasionally 
took place in the neighbourhood. I believe the character of these 
entertainments has changed of late years; but the townspeople 
often took their daughters to the dances in the Kur-saal. Very 
pleasing they looked; their hair nearly always beautiful, and 
carefully arranged, and their simple muslin cambric or cashmere 
dresses fitting very well. They also often attended the concerts ; 
in fact, seemed to have an agreeably varied life, and many oppor- 
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tunities of making acquaintances. I observed they always were 
accompanied by a chaperone, usually clad in black, with a floral 
bonnet, who was generally portly and placid. 

The dancing was never kept up late enough to prevent their 
rising betimes to perform their domestic duties. In fact their 
training prepares them for useful life, but includes accomplish- 
ments. I know one middle-class family in England in which the 
four daughters were trained by the mother to take turns in house- 
hold work. One week, one of the girls cooked; the next, she 
made the beds, dusted the rooms, and, the following week, did the 
washing. All took turns, and became excellent housewives. They 
also made their dresses, and received a good sound English 
education, which enabled them to teach in after life. One or two. 
of the daughters drew and painted, and they all sang and played. 
They were all total abstainers; and, I need not say, were in great 
request to fill situations of trust. This plan of education seems to 
be widely adopted by German mothers of the middle-class; but 
we must add that German girls frequently speak good English and 
French. 

It is still the custom for peasant-mothers to prepare during 
some years, with their own hands, linen to give to their daughters 
when they marry, and frequently the mother lays by a little sum 
to help the daughter to procure furniture. But in the upper and 
middle-classes this old custom has gone out of fashion; partly 
because sewing-machines render it easy to prepare linen in a short 
time; partly because fashion changes so rapidly. But people 
often begin, when their daughters are quite young, to pay money 
into insurance companies, which their girls receive at the age of 
eighteen or twenty, according to agreement; or they put money 
into the savings bank, which my informant considers the best 
plan, as the money can be taken out at any time. Formerly, it 
was thought necessary for girls of the better class to have at least 
five dozen of every article in linen, household linen included, on 
their marriage ; and many girls were expected to assist in making 
these. But now, the great thing is to have money to buy with. 
My friend’s observations seem to me so useful, I must quote them. 
He is speaking of middle-class families :— 

‘Where there are boys and girls in a family, the latter would 
be badly off if the mother did not manage to save for them. Boys 
cost so much ; first, for education, then, during the time they serve 
as soldiers, then when they set themselves up in business. When 
a man is in trade he cannot always afford to lay down three or four 
thousand marks (shillings) at once to furnish a daughter’s trousseau. 
Men always grumble at such times, and the poor mother has hard 
times between the father who wants to save, and the daughter 
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who wishes to have everything nice and complete. There are also 
people who make grand trousseaux on credit, and then the son-in- 
law gets the bill when he is married. Some girls make use of 
their leisure hours in embroidering for shops; this is much prefer- 
able to those who are always running about for amusement, 
spending their precious time in talking nonsense, and getting unfit 
to become industrious wives and careful mothers. 

“T think girls ought to have a good education, that they may 
take their place in the world; that they may be able to speak 
sensibly, and not look stupid and out of place if they are brought 
forward by circumstances. But, above all, they ought to learn 
everything which belongs to a good household; not only needle- 
work, but also cooking, ironing, and, if possible, gardening. The 
more a girl knows, and the more usefully she employs her time, 
the healthier she will be in body and mind; consequently she will 
be cheerful and happy. I think it also very wrong to bring up 
girls with the idea that the only aim of their ‘life is to get 
married ; if they fail in doing so, they will be dissatisfied and cross 
old maids. The great thing is to teach them to make themselves 
useful, and to be unselfish.” 

It is with pride I write that the gentleman whose ideas of 
education are here expressed, married an accomplished English 
lady. 

Professional men, such as barristers and medical men, often 
begin life on a hundred a year in Germany. Three or four hun- 
dred a year is considered a pretty good income, but I do not 
think it is considered essential for them to keep up appearances 
in the way that is thought necessary in England. And as their 
wives usually understand domestic arrangements, and take a share 
in carrying them out, they live at small expense, comparatively 
speaking. Fees are, however, on a smaller scale. Nearly all 
Germans take a ‘‘ Kur” of some sort, in the summer or autumn, 
if they have suffered any indisposition. Indeed, it is frequently 
taken as a precaution. 

At all the baths, recreation is provided, music, and social plea- 
sures. There are also hydropathic establishments in many lovely 
valleys and on many fair hill-sides, where simplicity of food and 
fresh air effect a cure. I have heard many say they come to 
Homburg for the air cure. The atmosphere is certainly delicious, 
the breeze from the pine-forest so pure. 

We did not spend our whole time in making inquiries as to 
German home life. Though the weather was cold, we usually 
lunched and dined in the open air, sometimes in a garden, full of 
-oleanders, pomegranates, roses, and mignonette, and often on the 

errace, outside the Kurhaus. On some cold mornings, as we all 
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stood in rows three and four deep, round the Elizabeth Brunnen, . 
we found a grim satisfaction in wishing each other a Merry 
Christmas, and talking about winter painted green ; but, as far as. 
I know, no one caught cold, though it often rained, but the soil is. 
so dry that there was no fog. . 

Cosmopolitan lawn-tennis matches took place, on the excellent . 
ground, which, I think, must be one of the prettiest in the world, 
with its broad expanse of smooth green lawn, with the surround- 
ing trees, some pine, some beech, some acacias, and the lovely 
blue mountains in the distance. Beautiful American and English. 
girls played morning, noon, and evening here, and some excellent 
men-players did not disdain to measure their skill with them. 

We drove one day to the Roman camp in the neighbourhood of 
Homburg through the Forest, along the Wilhelmsweg. I think 
the beauty of this drive can scarcely be overrated; the road 
ascends for a considerable time, and glimpses are caught, through: 
the trees, of the magnificent plain and the distant mountain 
ranges. On a bright warm day this drive is delicious, for there is 
much shade; and the fragrance of the pine-trees that grow among 
the beeches and oaks is very reviving. 

Some invalids are ordered daily drives into the forest, in order 
to breathe its delicious atmosphere; and there are expeditions. 
of various lengths, suited to old and young, all delightful, and 
presenting great variety of scenery. 

I cannot say that some of the villages in the neighbourhood 
give an idea of pleasant rural homes. Indeed, to pass through 
some of them with comfort, one should be provided with scents. 
of Araby, or lavender water, which, I am told, is the foundation. 
of all scents. Good-sized houses in many of these villages have 
the farmyard in the court round which the house is built. And 
there the animals live, and there what is called agricultural 
wealth accumulates. These houses belong to the richer Bauern. 
There are different classes of these; in some parts of Germany 
they are very wealthy, but the majority in the neighbourhood of 
Homburg have only a moderate competence. Perhaps they corre- 
spond to the statesmen in Cumberland. The poorer Bauern have 
only a few acres of land; their houses and farm-buildings, as a 
rule, are small, and they have to work hard, and fare frugally, to 
make both ends meet. The father works in the fields in summer, 
in winter in the forest. The women of the family also work in the- 
fields, and they sew, spin, and knit. Parents of this class generally 
send their children out to work, or to learn a trade, and the girls. 
frequently go to service for a few years to save money for a 
marriage-portion. 

The Bauern make their bread of rye, which they grow themselves.. 
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T have tasted this bread ; it is not very nice, but, if well baked, it 
is said to be wholesome. They drink a great deal of coffee, but not 
black coffee; it is made very weak. Soup is always made, and, 
when fresh meat is used, rice, barley, semolina, or sago is boiled 
with it to thicken the broth. An effort is being made by Miss 
Yates to induce English workpeople to try these foods; and in 
some places she has succeeded. Pea-soup, lentil, potato, milk, and 
beer-soups are also made, and vegetables, eggs, and cheese are 
much eaten. I observe pigs play as important parts in Germany 
as they do in England ; they are fatted and killed at Christmas, 
and have to feed the family for some time. Beef is usually bought, 
by those who can afford it, on Sundays. Soup is first made from 
it, then it is eaten. 

The Bauern who are tolerably well off generally breakfast at 6 
o’clock, having risen very early; their breakfast consists of weak 
coffee and bread; about 9 they have a piece of bread-and-cheese, 
or bread-and-butter. At 12 they dine ; they have soup, vegetables, 
meat, not oftener than twice a week. The excellent soups they 
make of various kinds of food, supply, in great measure, the place 
of meat. At 4 o’clock they take coffee with a piece of bread, and 
at 7 o’clock supper. This last meal often consists, in summer, of 
curdled milk, potatoes, cheese. 

I am told that the Bauern about Homburg drink beer sometimes, 
but never spirits; cider they make themselves, and some use it as 
a daily beverage. Cases of drunkenness are extremely rare among 
this class, and I can honestly say that during several visits to 
Homburg I never saw one person at all intoxicated. I am told 
the small Bauern have no spare money to spend in drinking. 
They go to church on Sundays, walk about,then the men go to 
what we should call the public-house, where they smoke and talk 
politics, returning home, quite sober, to supper. The beer they 
drink is light, though I have heard that people who take a large 
quantity of it, imagining it is quite unintoxicating, have occasion- 
ally found they were mistaken. Probably, however, the lightness 
of the beer may account for the fact of its being an extraordinary 
circumstance in Homburg to see anyone the least overcome by 
strong drink. Indeed, Mr. Brigstocke, the English clergyman, 
told me that during many years’ residence in the place he had 
only seen one case of drunkenness in the streets. In almost all 
beer-shops, or places of entertainment (and there are cafés every- 
where), food is sold, and I would ask those who understand these 
subjects whether this fact may partly account for the sobriety of 
the people. 

A loaf of bread weighing four pounds costs about 6d., meat 8d. a 
pound, butter 1s. The poorer Bauern usually make their cows 
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work in the plough and the carts, but the richer ones employ 
horses. They also hire labourers, who receive from eighteen to 
twenty marks or shillings a week. They are thankful if they can 
buy a pound and a half of meat for Sundays. The daughters 
work in the fields and gardens, and also in the house. 

There are also grunddesitzer, gentleman farmers, who own hun- 
dreds of acres, and grow flax and hemp, in addition to other crops. 
During the winter the women spin the flax, and afterwards make 
it up into linen, and they knit stockings from the wool of the 
father’s sheep. They keep geese, which they sell, when fat, saving 
the feathers. 

I inquired what a girl of the lower middle class spends on her 
dress, and was told from five to six pounds; this seemed to me 
very little, but I hear it is more than was formerly spent. 

We observed that a great deal of hard work was done by people 
of a class who, in our country, would have considered themselves 
to be losing caste by so exerting themselves. For instance, the 
house in which we lodged was a large, very comfortable one. 
The furniture was so arranged that in an incredibly short space 
of time, a drawing-room could be turned into a sitting-room and 
vice versa. Madame Weit, the owner, was working all day long 
with her maids, trotting about the court-yard looking after the 
flowers, looking after the preparation of a great many breakfasts, 
often answering the bell—I cannot say opening the door, for I 
think Homburg front-doors are always open. 

As for the tradespeople, they seemed always at work, and never 
tired, their daughters helping them in every way. The market- 
place was a source of great interest to me, though I could not 
understand what the peasant women said to each other, but it 
was amusing to watch their animated gestures, and their pride in 
their vast baskets of fruit. 

It seems the habit all over Germany for families and friends 
to make lohg walking expeditions on holiday afternoons. This is 
mentioned in an interesting book, Howitt’s Germany; it was 
written long ago, and, as the author predicted, many old customs 
have been given up. But, happily, this continues, and the people 
take long walks, to drink milk or coffee in some rural place. The 
young people and the children seem to delight in these rambles, 
often singing in chorus as they walk. 

One of the prettiest walks in Homburg is the Schéne Aussicht. 
The foreground consists of beautiful private gardens; then there 
is a wide plain, crossed by poplar alleys, and in the distance the 
grand range of the Taunus mountains. I hardly know whether 
they looked most beautiful in the morning or the evening light. 

In the Doretheenstrase, near this walk, is Dr. Hilmerfauth’s 
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establishment, where the Massage is very successfully and plea- 
santly carried on. The kind doctor does not believe in pounding 
and pummelling his patients; the treatment is often given with 
the waters, and is very valuable in cases of nervous debility and 
sleeplessness, as well as in physical ailments. 

Wednesday, 2nd September, was kept as a grand holiday in 
Homburg, being the anniversary of the battle of Sedan. I noticed 
that many who did not go to Church on Sundays went on this 
occasion, to return thanks. There was much music and a torch- 
light procession. A thousand children were taken for a treat to 
the wood known as the Taunen Wold. We saw no preparations 
for food of any kind, and, on inquiring, was told they did not 
have any provided, as it was treat enough for them to spend the 
day in the wood. Festivities are conducted very simply among 
the middle class in Germany. 

Friends occasionally drop in to the 4 o’clock coffee, and some- 
times to little evening parties, when the refreshments are such as 
can be easily prepared. But on occasions such as betrothals, little 
festivals take place, when the table is spread with various deli- 
cacies affected by the German people. Bouquets and garlands are 
offered, while music, dancing, and occasionally recitations make 
the evenings pass pleasantly. 

Our sojourn in Homburg concluded on the 8th, and once more 
we bade farewell, with grateful hearts, to the Healing Fountains. 
We slept at Coblentz, which I think a most charming place. The 
view of Ehrenbreitstein, the Rhine, and the quaint old town are 
always delightful. The Hotel du Geant, where we slept, is near 
the s ream, and no sight can give one an idea of more activity 
and bustle than the passing boats. We drove along the banks of 
the Moselle, where many picturesque old buildings remain. Coblentz 
is a capital place for head-quarters for those who wish to explore 
the Rhine country ; endless expeditions may be made thence. 

The Jesuits’ College and its beautiful church are very inte- 
resting. In that church I saw, one evening on a former visit, an 
immense congregation kneeling. So full was the sacred building 
that several people were devoutly praying on the pavement out- 
side. One man was kneeling and praying, clasping his dog in his 
arms. On inquiring the occasion of the festival, | was told it was 
the féte-day of St. Ignatius, whose memory is greatly revered here. 

We found Brussels comparatively empty, and on the 11th our 
expedition ended; and we arrived in London, bringing with us a 
store of memories of pleasant, kindly people, and beautiful scenes. 
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RITUAL LITIGATION. 


In the last Session of Convocation at York I obtained a Com- 
mittee of the Lower House, which the Dissolution has suddenly 
cut short, to “inquire and report on the best means of securing 
a due observance of the Book of Common Prayer without resort 
to the Ecclesiastical Courts.” The inquiry was undertaken in 
view of the unhappy litigation which threatens to become the pecu- 
liar reproach of our Province. Imprisonment and deprivation for 
ritual irregularities are new and portentous phenomena; they 
cannot reasonably be accounted for by the “lawlessness” of the 
sufferers. Clergymen, as a rule, are not lawless; their fault is to 
be legal overmuch. They cling to the traditions of the elders; if 
they come in conflict with the laws of the land, reason as well 
as charity must presume them to act under a sense of higher 
obligations, which may be mistaken but cannot surely be criminal. 
Neither can I accept the cry of “‘ persecution,” so naturally retorted 
upon their adversaries, as a satisfactory explanation. Ours is not 
an age of religious persecution; and though party spirit may be 
as bitter as ever, we recoil from visiting an opponent with bonds 
and imprisonment. The solution must be sought in the law itself; 
I believe it to be the result of the very modern practice of ‘“‘legis- 
lation by inadvertence.” Of this no clearer proof can be given 
than the Bishop of Carlisle’s statement in the Convocation of 
York, that when the Public Worship Regulation Act was passed, 
no one in the House of Lords supposed it gave the power of 
imprisonment, which was inflicted under its provisions upon Mr.. 
Green in addition to the loss of his benefice. 

I propose to show that this was not the first or only instance of 
inadvertence in the legislation of the present reign. Before the 
establishment of the Judicial Committee the observance of the 
Book of Common Prayer was rarely, if ever, the subject of litiga- 
tion in the Ecclesiastical Courts. Laymen could always sue for 
their “rights,” as the sacraments were emphatically termed, but 
the demand was satisfied with the administration ; the ceremonial 
accessories of vesture and form were questions of internal discipline, 
which belonged to the Ordinery and were disposed of at his visita- 
tion. Disobedience to the Ordinary was indeed a grave offence, for 
which the criminal process of the Court might be invoked on a 
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recalcitrant priest, but irregularity of ritual was rarely pressed to- 
that extremity. 

This distinction has of late been so generally forgotten that. 
when I stated it in evidence before the Ecclesiastical Court’s 
Commission, it was promptly challenged by a Commissioner of 
some experience in the Courts. Mr. Jeune affirmed, on the 
authority of Archibald Hale’s Criminal Precedents, that charges of 
ritual irregularity were always dealt with habitually in the Bishop’s 
Court “just like any other offences.”* On examining this book 
I find that the learned Commissioner fell into the mistake which 
I ventured to suggest to him before I saw it. The Commissary’s. 
Court to which he referred was not the Consistory, but the Bishop’s 
Visitation Court, held by a clergyman proceeding summarily like 
the Archdeacons. The Consistory Court was held before the 
Official, or Vicar-General (Doctors of Civil Law), and it was there 
that the “ office of judge was promoted” by the criminal process. 
pro salute anime. In this Court only two cases of ritual irregu- 
larity occur in the four hundred years, before and after the Refor- 
mation, to which the Archdeacon’s researches extend. They were 
both in Queen Mary’s reign, under Bishop Bonner, and in both 
the offence consisted in reading parts of the Service in English 
instead of Latin, which the Court pronounced to be the use of the 
English Church, in the teeth of three Acts of Parliament to the 
contrary in the previous reign.t There could be no stronger 
evidence of the practice, and it agrees with the fundamental 
principles of Church discipline and of the Liturgy itself. In com- 
bining the various uses of the English Church into “one use for 
the whole realm,” it was not intended to extinguish the jus liturgi- 
cum of the Ordinary. The book itself contains a provision for 
resorting to the Bishop of the diocese ‘‘for the resolution of all 
doubts concerning the manner how to understand, do, and execute 
the things contained in it,” and the Bishop “ by his discretion is 
to take order for the quieting and appeasing of the same, so that. 
the same order be not contrary to anything contained in the book.” 
A further reference to the Archbishop was added in the Second 
Book.t In like manner the Acts of Uniformity, besides imposing 
temporal penalties, require the Bishops and other Ordinaries to 
inquire in their Visitations and Synods, and to correct offenders 
by Church censures.§ The canonical process for dealing with ritual 
irregularity was by visitation. Inquiry was made whether the 


* Ecclesiastical Courts Commission Evidence, p. 377, qu. 7620-29. 

+ Hale’s Criminal Precedents (Rivingtons, 1847), Nos. 404 and 405. May 1542. 

} Preface to Book of Common Prayer. 

§ 1 & 2 Ed. VI. 1, 8s. 12; 5 & 6 Ed. VL. c. 1,8. 3,4; 1 Eliz. c. 2,5, 15, 16—all. 
continued by the present Act, 13 & 14 Chas. II. c. 4, s. 24. 
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offices of the Church were duly ministered ; account was taken in 
writing of the ornaments, utensils, vestments, and books ; the state 
of the fabric, especially of the chancel, was seen to. The Ordinary 
had power to admonish, suspend, and even excommunicate. All 
was on the spot—for the canons required visitations to be paro- 
chial,—and summarie, simpliciter et de plano sine strepitu aut figura 
justitie.* There was always a mode of appeal from these summary 
censures to the judicial tribunal, but it was rarely asserted. The 
questions were of fact more than of law, and with the parties 
personally present they were easily adjusted. The Ordinary was 
bound by the canons of the Church, and further by the Parlia- 
mentary proviso that his order “be not contrary to anything 
contained in the Book of Common Prayer.” 

The extent of this proviso is shown by a very remarkable con- 
temporaneous exposition. The greatest change of ritual ever made 
in the English Church was the substitution of wooden tables for 
the stone altars of the medieval period. This change, involving 
the whole question of the vesture and position of the priest, was 
not introduced (as has lately been assumed) by the Second Book 
of Edward VI., in consequence of a change of doctrine since the 
enactment of the First, but by the power of the Ordinary under 
the First Book itself, when the rubric required the priest to wear 
the Mass vestments of alb and chasuble, and to “ stand humbly 
afore the midst of the altar,” then in its old position at the east 
end of the chancel. The change was made by Bishop Ridley at his 
Visitation in 1550; and objection being taken that it was con- 
trary to the rubric, his order was upheld by the Council, in the 
exercise of the powers assumed by the Crown as Supreme Head 
and Ordinary, in these remarkable words :— 


Whereas it is said that the Book of Common Prayer maketh mention of an Altar, 
wherefore it is not lawful to abolish that which the Book alloweth; to this it is thus 
-answered: the Book of Common Prayer calleth the thing whereupon the Lord’s Supper 
is ministered indifferently a Table, an Altar, or the Lord’s Board, without prescription 
of any form either of a Table or of an Altar; so that, whether the Lord’s Board have 
the form of an Altar or of a Table, the Book of Common Prayer calleth it both an 
Altar and a Table. For, as it calleth an Altar, whereupon the Lord’s Supper is minis- 
tered, a Table and the Lord’s Board, so it calleth the Table, where the Holy Com- 
munion is distributed with lauds and thanksgivings unto the Lord, an Altar, for that 
there is offered the same sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving. And thus it appeareth 
that here is nothing either said or meant contrary to the Book of Common Prayer.t 


This first ‘“‘ Privy Council Judgment” is strangely discordant 
from much which is now delivered for law from the same tribunal. 


* Burn’s Ecclesiastical Law, iv.,p. 17. See also the General Report of the Eccle- 
siastical Courts Commission, 15th Feb. 1832, in the Appendix to the Report of the 
recent Commission (1883), p. 202. 

+ King’s letter, Nov. 24th, 1530. Foxe, Ecel. Hist., book ix. 

{ “ The distinction between an ‘ Altar’ and a ‘Communion Table’ is in itself essential, 
-and deeply founded in the most important differences in matters of faith between Pro- 
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Modern lawyers might condemn it as a quibble invented to cover 
a high-handed breach of the law. But, allowing the compilers of 
both Books to know their own meaning better than polemical in- 
terpreters of later days, Cranmer and Ridley were not so much to. 
blame. They were not engaged in defining the law, but in vindicating 
the power of the Ordinary within the law. They knew of neither 
“Protestants nor Romanists” in the English Church. The doc- 
trine of the Sacrifice had been stated by Cranmer, before either 
Book was compiled, in the words of the Master of the Sen- 
tences :— 


The oblation and sacrifice of Christ in the Mass is not so called because Christ indeed 
is there offered and sacrificed by the priest and the people (for that was done but once 
by Himself on the Cross), but it is so called because it is a memory and representation 
of that very true sacrifice and immolation which before was made upon the Cross.* 

This doctrine, which has never been varied, is not at all de- 
pendent on the terms “altar” or “table.” The First Book did 
use these terms “‘ indifferently,’ as did all previous Liturgies, and 
the Bible itself (Mal. i. 2). No competent divine ever sup- 
posed the form or material of the “thing” to be essential to its 
use. The Mosaic altar was of wood filled with earth, square and 
portable. In Solomon’s temple it was of wood plated with brass, 
raised on steps and immovable. In the Second temple it was of 
unhewn stone. All were tables where the “ Lord’s bread” was 
offered to Him, and they who partook of the sacrifices were guests 
at the Lord’s Table.t Ridley wished to move the common people 
from the superstitions of the Popish Mass, and, at the same time, 
to restrain the fanaticism of Hooper and Knox, then bringing in 
the “table gesture” of the Swiss churches. The table he intro- 
duced at St. Paul’s was, in his view, as truly an altar as the 
structure which he demolished. No doubt it stood ‘“‘ table-wise,” 
north and south, and the Mass vesture disappeared in the change. 
Still, the communicants were not to sit at the table, with the 
minister presiding at the head, in the Presbyterian fashion. The 
priest was kept “apart in a several garment” (as Knox com- 
plained), at the north side of the table, and the communicants still 
received kneeling. These rubrics in the Second Book were more 
obnoxious to the ultra-Protestants than the First; but all they 


testants and Romanists . . . By the time when the Second Book was introduced a 
great change had taken place in the opinion of the English Church, and the conse- 
quence was that, on the revision of the service, these several matters were completely 
altered. . . . The table was no longer spoken of as the Altar, but as the Lord’s Table 
or as God’s Board. . . . It was no longer to be an altar of sacrifice, but merely a Table 
at which the communicants met to partake of the Lord’s Supper.”—Knightsbridge 
Churches, Brooke’s Six Privy Council Judgments, pp. 66, 68, 70. 

* Collier, Ecc. Hist., book iv. (a.p. 1547-8). 

¢ Lev. xxi. 21, 22; 1 Cor. x. 18, 21. 
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-eould get was the famous Black Rubric, which, being added by the 
Council after the Act was passed, was not included in the Statute, 
and, consequently, not revived by the Act of Elizabeth.* 

The truth is that the visitatorial power has always had more to 
do with the observance of the Liturgy than the legislative. Acts 
of Parliament count for little in questions of faith and worship. 
‘Church government rests either on unbroken tradition, as in the 
Episcopal successions, or on private judgment and consent, as in 
-all other bodies. Those who dream of “‘ State churches” cannot 
have considered the ignominious failure of the State experiment 
under Edward VI. The repudiation of the foreign Papacy in the 
previous reign left the National Church practically intact ; yet it 
was only temporarily effected by the most powerful and popular 
monarch that had ever reigned, with the consent of the Bishops 
and Clergy in Convocation. The new Liturgy aimed at changing 
the entire Church life of the country by the authority of Parlia- 
ment, with a minor on the throne, and two-thirds of the Bishops, 
and a much larger proportion of the clergy, in stedfast opposition. 
The people rose in arms, and, when put down by force, “ wilfully 
and damnably before Almighty God abstained and refused to come 
to their parish churches.” + It was only in London, and some 
half-dozen of the dioceses, that its observance could be enforced ; 
-and there it was so obstructed by the doubts and diversities of the 
Protestants themselves that a second edition followed in three 
_years, which the very next year was swept off the Statute Book, 
while their authors were sent to the stake or driven into exile. It 
is plain that neither of these books, in spite of the Acts of Uni- 
formity, ever approximated to a national Liturgy. The richer 
altars were plundered and demolished; but there can be little 
-doubt that, in the great majority of churches, both altars and mass 
held their own till legally re-established under Queen Mary. 

The fires of Smithfield did more to protestantize London than 
the law or the Courts. The Spanish Armada and Pope Pius V. 
completed the national revolt. With Elizabeth the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer began to be national. Much of the present litigation 
turns on the clause in her Act of Uniformity providing that— 


such ornaments of the Church and of the ministers thereof shall be retained and 
be in use as was in this Church of England by authority of Parliament in the second 
year of the reign of King Edward VI. until other Order be therein taken by the 
Queen. 


Assuming that these words apply to all the vestments authorized 
by the First Book, it has been ruled that other Order was taken 


* Bishop Burnet may have had reason for attributing its absence to a desire to avoid 
- condemning transubstantiation, but, in point of fact, it was not in the Book authorized 
‘by the 5 & 6 Ed. VL, and no Book was annexed to the Act of Elizabeth. 

t Preamble, 5 & 6 Ed. VI. c. 1 
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by the Queen in the Advertisements of 1564, by which the legal 
vesture was reduced to copes at the Communion in cathedral and 
collegiate Churches, and the surplice at prayers, sacraments, and 
all other rites in parish churches. This other Order is also held 
to be retained in the present Rubric, notwithstanding its reference 
to the second year of Edward VI. These judicial expositions, 
three hundred years after the statute, overlook the power of the 
Ordinary, by which the question was dealt with at the time. The 
book revived was the Second Book of Edward VI., in which the 
Rubric directed the minister at the Communion, and at other 
times of ministration, to use neither alb, vestment, nor cope; 
but, if a bishop, to wear a rochet, and if a priest or deacon a 
surplice only. To appease this diversity between the rubric and 
the statute, the Bishops issued ‘‘ Interpretations” the same year, 
directing ‘‘ the cope to be used in the ministration of the Lord’s 
Supper, and the surplice at all other ministrations”’ ; * and this 
Order was observed at the consecration of Archbishop Parker six 
months after the passing of the Act, before any action was taken by 
the Queen. These Interpretations seem to have proceeded on the 
“Certain Notes” at the end of the First Book, excluding the 
Eucharistic office, which was not revived. The Advertisements 
only followed the Bishops’ Interpretations; a construction con- 
firmed by one of the Commissioners who issued them. 

Writing to Gualter in August 1565, Bishop Horne describes the 
controversy as relating to the use of square caps and surplices. 
The other dregs of popery (he says) had been abolished by the 
Act of Parliament before his return from exile, leaving only the 
surplice and cap, and these could not be taken away without 
another Act of Parliament, which he hoped to obtain.t In this, 
however, the Bishop was disappointed, and the Bishops’ Inter- 
pretations continued in force, sustained by the 24th Canon, till the 
last review. Then, the Puritans objecting that the rubric ‘“‘ seemed 
to bring back the cope, alb, and other vestments forbidden by the 
Common Prayer Book,” desired its omission. The Bishops know- 
ing the objection to be aimed at the surplice, which was all that 
was required in parish churches, replied that the rubric must 
remain as it was; but on perceiving the force of the objection 
they changed their minds, and made a new rubric in the very 
terms of the statute of Elizabeth, inserting only the words “at 
all times of their ministration,” to limit the ornaments to such as 
were common to all services, in or out of the church. This amended 
rubric reduced the vesture required by the Act of Uniformity to 
surplice and hood, leaving the cope in cathedrals to the power of 


* Cardwell, Doc. Ann., i. p. 205. 
¢ Burnet, Part III., Coll. No. 75. 
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the Canon. Consequently no other vestments have since been 
inquired of at the visitations of the Ordinary.* 

A similar course was taken in regard to the ornaments of the 
Church. The “ Table” being now in possession of the rubric, the 
advanced Reformers, abandoning Cranmer’s explanation, de- 
nounced “altars” as illegal, and began a crusade against them, 
which would have wrecked the Reformation a second time, but for 
the prompt intervention of the Queen. To have demolished all 
the stone altars would have alienated the whole body of the clergy, 
who, with very few exceptions, acknowledged the Royal Supre- 
macy, which the Bishops unanimously rejected. Though altars 
were not mentioned in the rubric, they were certainly among the 
ornaments of the Church retained by the Statute. The Queen 
took the matter into her own hands as Supreme Ordinary. Her 
injunctions forbade any altar to be removed, save by the curate 
and churchwardens, which sufficiently protected the old clergy. 
When removed, the Table was to stand in the place of the altar, 
except when moved for the celebration. It was added that ‘saving 
for uniformity, there seems no matter of great moment so that the 
Sacrament be duly and reverently ministered.” There can be 
little doubt that the altars remained undisturbed in most churches, 
during the incumbencies of the existing clergy, and were gradually 
superseded by Tables as the clergy and people grew more to detest 
popery.” 

Still the power of the Ordinary continued. The present “ altar- 
wise” position of the Table during the celebration, with a rail 
before it to prevent its removal, was the act of the Bishops, in 
violation, as was constantly urged, of the “ north side” rubric. 
The Lord Keeper Williams, afterwards Archbishop of York, 
contended against Laud for the “ table-wise”’ position as the 
legal construction of the rubric, and there is no question that 
such was the general usage when the rubric was re-enacted at 
the last review. Nevertheless, the Ordinaries persisted in re- 
storing the Laudian arrangement, and no one is now found to 
dispute it. 

From Elizabeth to the Great Rebellion the visitatorial power 
was so largely monopolized by the High Court of Commission, 
that little of importance remained to the Bishops and inferior 
Ordinaries. The tyranny of this tribunal contributed much to 


* It does not at all follow that no others were used. It would be a strong measure for 
the Ordinary to forbid the use of ornaments that fell within the words of the statute.. 
Ridley did so, and the Protestant Bishops would have liked to follow his example. 
But the Queen, who long retained the crucifix in her own chapel, would certainly 
not allow the Marian clergy to be molested. As they died out, or revolted to the Pope,. 
their successors would readily be content with what the Bishops required. 
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the overthrow of the Church and the Throne. Its revival by 
James II. is one of the articles objected to him in the Bill of 
Rights; which declared it and all other commissions and courts. 
of a like nature to be “illegal and pernicious ” (1 Will. III., sess. 2 
c. 2). 

The Bishops resumed their powers under all the odium ac- 
quired by this Court, which was mainly due to the vigorous 
discipline it exercised on the laity. Their visitations sustained 
a heavy blow from the abolition of the oath of ex-officio* by 
which the parties were put to purgation. The Toleration Acts. 
having practically exempted the laity from Church discipline, the 
correction of the clergy and churchwardens was all that was left. 
to the visitations, and this could no longer be enforced in the old 
summary methods. Then came the necessity of resorting to the 
criminal process of the Consistorial Court. Still the jus liturgicum 
of the Ordinary was recognized in the courts themselves. In a 
case as late as the year 1828, in which a churchwarden articled 
the vicar in the Court of Arches for neglect and irregularity, in 
having no service on some Sundays, evening service on others 
when morning had been announced, and no celebration of the 
Eucharist on Easter Day, and other Sundays for which notice had 
been given, Sir John Nicholl said that— 


by the general law, the Church Service, according to the form prescribed in the Book 
of Common Prayer, is to be regularly performed every Sunday, in the morning and 
evening. If less duty is required, it is to be supposed that the relaxation has been 
adopted with approbation of the Diocesan, and has been permitted, owing to the cir- 
cumstances of the parish; and as the service is to be performed for the benefit of the 
parishioners, such relaxation may properly be granted in certain cases; but if it be so. 
granted, the minister must strictly adhere to the terms prescribed, and must not vary 
them at his own pleasure, for his own convenience, and on his own authority. It is the 
Diocesan who is to judge of the degree of relaxation to be allowed.f 


This is very different from the judicial utterances of the present 
day; they tell us that the Bishop has no authority over the pre- 
scribed form; that nothing may be omitted, nothing may be 
added ; and that obscure or doubtful expressions are to be inter- 
preted by temporal judges, on the strict legal construction of the 
words as part of an Act of Parliament. It is even ruled 
that— 


the oath of canonical obedience does not mean that the clergyman shall obey all the 
commands of the Bishop, against which there is no law, but that he will obey all such 
commands as the Bishop by law is authorized to impose,—of which law the Court is th 
sole interpreter. 


Nothing could be in more direct contradiction to the direction 
in the Prayer Book to resort to the Bishop, who is to take order for 


* 18 Ch. II. 12. 
+ Bennett v. Bonaker, Arches Court. 
¢ Jud. Com., Long v. Bp. Capetown, 25th June 1863, 


VOL. VII. 40 
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the appeasing of the doubt, “so that the same order be not contrary 
to anything contained in this book.” The explanation is subver- 
sive of the oath itself; for if the Bishop can only direct what the 
judge has delivered for law, it is the judge and not the Bishop 
to whom obedience is due, and to the judge the oath should be 
taken. 

The result of this judge-made law is to absorb all authority, 
legislative and episcopal, in the Courts. It even enables them to 
alter the obligations of the clergy at their discretion; and this is 
no hypothetical case. The Judicial Committee decided in 1857 
“that the same dresses and the same utensils or articles which 
were used under the first Prayer Book of Edward VI. may still be 
used.”* In 1871 the same tribunal decided that ‘“ the vestment or 
cope, alb, and tunicle, though ordered by the first Prayer Book of 
Edward VI., are now forbidden by the laws ecclesiastical.t Of 
the clergymen imprisoned under this latter judgment, some were 
ordained in the interval—when the former judgment was “ law.” 

Very many questions which were open when I was ordained, have 
in like manner been judicially closed, and some of the greatest 
improvements of the present day lie exposed to the same fate. 
Our hymnody, our offertories for extra parochial purposes, our 
mission services, perhaps our extemporaneous preaching, might 
fall under the judicial axe. They are certainly not prescribed, and 
have been often pronounced illegal by counsel learned in the law. 
Thus, while the Legislature has been seeking to give more breadth 
to the Church by relaxing the terms of subscription, and the 
clergy are striving to meet the necessities of the times by impart- 
ing variety and elasticity to the services, the Courts are groping 
for precedents in bygone centuries, to make the Ritual narrower 
and more legal than ever. Such a system necessitates litigation, 
because it is only by litigation that the judgment of the Court can 
be obtained. 

This great change in the administration of the Church has been 
introduced within my own recollection. It was the Church 
Discipline Act of 1840 that first gave the interpretation of the 
Ritual to be determined by the criminal process of the Ecclesi- 
astical Courts; and never did any legislation more conspicuously 
fail of its declared purpose. The object of the Act was to “restore 
to the Bishops that personal jurisdiction which they originally 
exercised, and which was afterwards delegated by them to their 
chancellors.’ 


* Knightsbridge Churches. 
+ Hellert v. Purchas. Six P. C. Judgments, pp. 175, 184. 


¢ Report of the Ecclesiastical Courts Commission, 1830-32. Appendix Report, 
1883, p. 203. 
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The offences in view were “ offences against morality, 
‘decency, and the good order of the Church, which tend to 
disgrace the Church itself and to injure the cause of religion.” * 
These the Commissioners designed to separate from the criminal 
jurisdiction, which their other proposals were expected to put an 
end to.t But nothing of all this was effected in the Act. The 
correction of Ritual irregularities was subjected to the criminal 
process, under the general phrase of “ offences against the laws 
ecclesiastical,’ and the provision that no criminal suit or pro- 
ceeding for any offence shall be instituted in any ecclesiastical 
Court, otherwise than is here provided, effectually extinguished the 
jurisdiction of the visitation. 

All that this Act really restores to the Bishop is the right of 
initiating the proceedings in Court, previously exercised by his 
chancellor. The preliminary Commission, designed to advise him 
in the exercise of his discretion, has been ruled to supersede it 
altogether. If they find a primd facie case, the Bishop can be 
compelled to proceed ; if not, he has no power to do so. The 
right of sitting in judgment, in place of his chancellor learned in 
the law, is not less illusory by reason of the appeal to the 
Provincial Court and the Judicial Committee. The Bishops naturally 
prefer to send the cause to them at once by letters of request ; and 
the practical result is to make the Provincial Judge the Court of 
First Instance, and the Judicial Committee the sole appellate 
tribunal, excluding the spiritual authority altogether. 

The P. W. R. Act makes a further stride in the same direction, 
by giving the right of initiation to the churchwardens and 
parishioners. A layman is now held to be aggrieved, not only by 
the refusal of the sacraments, but by anything he may object to in 
the form of the administration. The Bishop has only a veto for 
reasons to be assigned, and probably liable to judicial review. A 
resolute prelate like Archbishop Tait may enforce a compromise, 
but nothing gives more offence to the prosecutors and their 
lawyers. Of all the complaints made to the Ecclesiastical Courts 
Commission, the heaviest were against the Archbishop and the 
Bishop of Lichfield, for accepting the submission of a clergyman 
at Wolverhampton on three out of seven points, and vetoing the 
complaint on the other four. The churchwardens denounced the 
two prelates as “law breakers,” complaining bitterly that they 
had no means of correcting the Bishop.$ 


* Report of the Ecclesiastical Courts Commission, 1830-32. Appendix Report, 
1883, p. 202. 

Lhbid., p. 205. 

t 3 & 4 Vict. c. 86, s. 23. 

§ Report of the Ecclesiastical Courts Commission.—Evidence, p. 383. 
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Another novelty in this Act was the substitution of a Common 
law judge for the Officials of the two Archbishops, in the expectation 
that a ‘‘first-class judge” would put an end to litigation by settling 
the law. But, besides that the new judge is less skilled in eccle- 
siastical law than the old ones, his lack of canonical delegation 
from the Archbishops, the fountains of spiritual authority, adds a 
new question to all the rest. The parties accused refuse to plead 
to his jurisdiction, and suffer imprisonment for contumacy.* 

The Ecclesiastical Courts Commission have recommended the 
repeal of both these Acts, and this is unquestionably the first step 
for the peace of the Church. It is by no means necessary to wait for 
a new constitution of the Courts, on which the Commissioners are 
less unanimous. A return to the Courts as they were before this 
unhappy legislation would be an indisputable boon. The Courts 
(as I have shown), are not meant for inquiry into ritual irre- 
gularities. We want the more elastic authority of the Ordinary, 
not reducing all our services to a lifeless cast-iron uniformity, but 
showing us what can be done, within the widest admissible limits 


of the law, to bring the crowd of souls around us to the Throne of 
Grace. 


On this point no one has a better claim to be heard than Lord 


Penzance. He observes, as was observed by the Commission of 
1832, that— 


Historically and constitutionally, the primary authority for the correction of excesses 
in the clergy resides personally in the bishop, and the exercise of that authority, which 
was vigorously asserted in times past by the bishops in their visitations, ought to be 
restored to them. It is well known that, as visitor of his diocese, the bishop used to 
enforce obedience upon his clergy by suspension, and even deprivation, though the 
right to proceed to deprivation without a regular suit and written articles has been 
questioned. It is this personal power and jurisdiction of the bishop (with any safe- 
guards that might be thought necessary) which I would revive. Let all complaints of 
the conduct of the clergy in respect of ritual or doctrine be made to them; let them 
have power to take evidence on oath, and institute what inquiries they think fit, and in 
the way they think right ; let them issue any admonition they think fit to the offender, 
and if he does not obey, let them pass a sentence of suspension. An appeal from any 
such sentence might lie to the Provincial Court, and, on the other hand, if the bishop 
refuse to act, the complainant should be allowed to promote the office of judge against 
the offender in the Provincial Court, the leave of the judge having been first obtained, 


* This gratuitous innovation explains the inadvertent legislation remarked on by the 
Bishop of Carlisle. The P. W. R. Act did not give the new judge power to imprison, 
but only to inhibit, providing, also, that unless the inhibition were removed by the 
submission of the clerk, the benefice should be void at the end of three years. But 
the Act contains a further clause, that on the expected resignation of the Archbishop’s 
Officials, the new judge should succeed to their offices in both provinces. Now the 
Official Principal can imprison for contumacy, but has no power to deprive for ritual 
irregularity. By uniting both offices in himself Lord Penzance accumulated the new 
penalties and the old on Mr. Green. First he inhibited him under the P. W. R. Act; 
next, as Official Principal, imprisoned him for contumacy ; and when, after lying fifteen 
months in Lancaster Castle, the benefice had become void under the P. W. R. Act, 
the prisoner was released on the application of the Bishop, without having purged his 
contumacy ! 
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whose duty it should be to refuse it if he found the complaint to be frivolous, trivial, 
vexatious, or urged without sincerity. From the Provincial Court an appeal should 
lie in all cases to the ultimate Court of Appeal. I regard the position of the bishop in 
these matters rather as that of superior officers, entitled to control and direct the clergy 
by their commands, than as merely judges correcting them by censures of law. It is 
also to be borne in mind that every ordained priest has at his ordination taken a solemn 
oath to obey his bishop. Great good would, I think, ensue from thus conferring on the 
bishops a large personal jurisdiction and discretion in composing disputes, restraining 
excesses, and settling the differences between a clergyman and his parishioners with- 
out an appeal to the law, which should only be invoked where the bishop has failed. 
In a word, I would only appeal to the law and the courts of law in the last resort. If 
an appeal to a court of law could be avoided, it would be no longer necessary to send 
solicitors’ clerks to attend Divine Service in order to obtain definite and legal evidence of 
the way in which the service is conducted.* 


To the same effect writes the Archbishop of York, supported by 


the Lords Coleridge and Chichester, with two other Commis- 
sioners :— 


Great evils have resulted from litigation in the past. To prevent the evils for the 
future something should be done to afford a means of direction and arbitration without 
resort to the Courts. One such means is supplied by the Prayer Book in reference to 
the authority of the bishop when doubts or divers interpretations prevail. But unless 
the decisions of the bishop are held to be binding till they are appealed against, they 
are of no avail. Let the bishop have power to make an order in all matters affecting 
the conduct of public worship which shall be binding until reversed by the Court of 
Appeal. Let there be an appeal to the Archbishop’s Court, either from such an order 
or from a trial in the Diocesan Court. Once make the bishop’s order a reality, and not 
an utterance of which no Court will take notice, and he would be able to compose 


many of the disputes which now arise about such subjects without prolonged liti- 
gation.t 


Where I venture to differ from these eminent authorities is on 
the mode of attaining the object in view. To invest the Bishop 
with fresh statutory powers, subject to appeal to the Courts, would 
not restrain litigation, but promote and enlarge it. We have no 
explanation of the ‘‘ safeguards” or ‘‘ means of arbitration ” essen- 
tial to an impartial inquiry. The Bishop’s direction must always 
be unsatisfactory to one of the disputants, and often—unless he is 
himself a partisan—to both. To make his order compulsory is to 
ensure an appeal, and then the question will not be the clergyman’s 
conduct but the Bishop’s order. The clergyman will have to 
defend the Bishop’s law instead of his own. The Courts will review 
the whole process described by Lord Penzance; and when the case 
reaches the ultimate Court of Appeal, the order may be quashed for 
some legal defect, leaving the litigants to pay the costs, and recom- 
mence the litigation on the original dispute. 

The fatal flaw in modern legislation is the attempt to utilize the 
spiritual authority of the Bishop, and the canonical obedience of 
the clergy, in giving effect to the process of a statutory tribunal. 
Instead of “restoring to the Bishops that personal jurisdiction 
which they originally exercised, and which was afterwards dele- 


* Report, Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Courts, p. lxvi. vii. 
+ Ibid., p. 
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gated by them to their chancellors and officials,” it reduces: 
the Bishop to the place of his delegate, and deprives him of the 
power reserved to himself. The personal jurisdiction of the Bishop 
was exercised either in camera or publicly at his visitation. It was 
a forum domesticum sustained by purely spiritual censures, and the 
canonical obedience due to his authority. If these were disregarded 
it rested with himself to promote the office of judge, when he 
thought fit, in the Consistory Court, presided over by his delegate 
learned in the law. This was not an Appeal from the Visitation. It 
was a new proceeding, directed by the Bishop in due form of law, 
to give coercive effect to his authority when the voluntary juris- 
diction failed. The system introduced by the Act of 1840 converts 
the Bishop into a Court of First Instance, subject to review and 
reversal from the temporal judges of the superior Courts. This 
position of a subordinate minister of the Statute Law extinguishes 
all claim to the canonical obedience due to the episcopal office. 

To restrain litigation it is necessary to restore the old distine- 
tions. The Bishop must be free to exercise his voluntary jurisdic- 
tion wholly apart from the contentious jurisdiction of the Courts. 
He must be free to take order by his discretion for the quieting and 
appeasing of ritual doubts and diversities, subject only to the original 
condition “‘ that it be not contrary to anything contained in this 
book.” In this way I entirely believe—and the Lower Houses of 
Convocation in both provinces are of the same opinion—that ritual 
litigation may be effectually restrained. We subscribe to the 
Archbishop of York’s opinion that ‘“‘ something should be done to 
afford a means of direction and arbitration without resort to the 
Courts.”” We sympathize with Lord Penzance’s desire to get rid of 
that horrible scandal of his Court, the employment of spies on the 
holy mysteries, in order to prosecute the priest. We desire, with 
him, that ‘‘ the law should be invoked only when the Bishop has 
failed. What we submit is that for this end the law—or rather 
the lawyers—must allow the Bishop to take his own course freely 
und independently, and reserve their action till it has failed. 

No alteration of the law is required beyond the repeal of the 
discredited statutes, as recommended by the Royal Commission. 
It is for the Bishops to decide on “‘the means of direction and 
arbitration” required to give effect to their admonitions. A 
Council has been established by the Pluralities Amendment Act, 
consisting of the Archdeacon, a member of the Chapter, a clergy- 
man elected by the Archdeaconry, and an equal number of laymen, 
to advise the Bishop on the efficiency of parochial ministrations. 
A similar body associated with the Bishop in appeasing ritual com- 
plaints would greatly strengthen his hands. It would include, 
perhaps, a nomineee of the clergyman and one of the church- 
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wardens. The inquiry should be held in the church, with the 
parties present, without lawyers or reporters. The complainant 
should state his grievance, and the incumbent explain his reasons, 
face to face. No legal rights being prejudiced, no question of law 
would arise. The object would be to arrive at a modus vivendi, on 
which the Bishop might issue a monition for the regulation of the 
services in that particular church, without at all committing him- 
self in any other case where the circumstances might be different. 
If no agreement could be arrived at, the law would remain as 
before, and might be invoked in the regular way. 

It can hardly be doubted that such a proceeding, appealing 
to the canonical obedience of the clergy and the Christianity of the 
faithful laity, without awakening the litigiousness fostered by the 
Courts, would often be successful. I believe that not one dispute 
in ten would find its way to the Courts. It is essential, however, 
that the Bishop should retain his exclusive right of initiating legal 
proceedings. The notion that a layman has a right to prosecute 
his parish priest, for anything he thinks illegal, is one of the bitter 
fruits of modern litigation. No such right is pretended in any 
other case. No one can drag another into Court without making 
out a prima facie case, to the satisfaction of the committing magis- 
trate or the Grand Jury. In the army and navy the superior 
officer enforces the discipline; a civilian who should insist on a 
court-martial in spite of the commandant would be laughed at. 
In the Church such a claim is absolutely destructive of all 
canonical discipline. It would allow a clergyman to be prosecuted 
for obeying his Bishop’s directions; and the consequence must be 
that the Bishop would be slow to direct, and the clergy still slower 
to obey. To give effect to the Bishop’s monition, whether in camera 
or in Visitation, he must be able both to protect the obedient, and 
to hand over the disobedient to the correction of the law. To 
make over this power to the Court, as desired by the Chief Justice 
and Lord Penzance, is only another proof of the eagerness of tem- 
poral judges to usurp the authority of the Bishop.* 

Some regulations, of course, would be requisite to give unity and 
confidence to the proposed arbitration. It would not work for a 
moment if every Bishop is to do as he likes in his own diocese. 


* The Bishop of Liverpool justifies his consent to proceedings of which in fact he 
disapproves on the ground that he “ conscientiously ” believes the law to be wrong. It 
is precisely on the same ground that the clergyman proceeded against resists the 
law of the Courts. Why is one more “lawless” than the other? The difference is 
this: the Clergyman is ministering to his own congregation in obedience, as he “ con- 
scientiously ” believes, to the law of the Church; the Bishop, being a law unto himself, 
knowingly and wilfully breaks the law of the land, to enable a private person who is 
not a parishioner to disturb the congregation and send the priest to prison in vindica* 
tion of the law of the Courts. 
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This is another of the modern heresies that promote litigation ; it 
provokes the obvious corollary that every clergyman may do as he 
likes in his own parish, and the law must decide between them. 
It is the clergyman, and not the Bishop, whom the law holds 
responsible for the service. In the Catholic Church no one is free 
to follow the rule of the wilderness, doing whatsoever is right in 
his own eyes. From the Apostles’ time Bishops have been sub- 
ject to Councils and Metropolitans, as much as priests and deacons 
to their bishops. The arbitrary power of Roman prelates is more 
than counterbalanced by their own abject obedience to the Pope. 
In our own Church the Archbishops are chief in the executive, and 
their introduction into the Preface of the Prayer-Book shows that 
they are to be consulted in matters of ritual. In my young days 
no Bishop ever thought of deciding such questions without con- 
sulting the Archbishop. 

Unless the Bishops can agree on some common method of exer- 
cising the voluntary jurisdiction, there can be no hope of restoring 
their rightful jurisdiction in the observance of the Liturgy, or of 
restraining the litigation caused by its decay. In my own judg- 
ment, the most effectual way of establishing the necessary regula- 
tions would be by canons, in the framing of which the Clergy would 
have the voice denied to them in Parliament. Some object to 
canons carrying no penalty beyond the forum of the conscience, 
but I should hope this difficulty is not insuperable. Canonical 
obedience is not ‘‘ for wrath’s sake only, but for conscience.” An 
inquiry regulated by canon, and issuing in a distinctly canonical 
monition, must surely be of more weight than the Bishop’s private 
opinion. At the same time, nothing I have suggested at all affects 
the Bishop’s private and personal counsel. This is at present, 
and always must be, the most potent factor in the government of 
the Church. The bulk of the Clergy desire no other guidance, and 
seldom stand upon rubrical scruples when they obtain it. It is 
the exceptional cases that cause the litigation, and for these alone 
the canons would be required. If the Bishop can compose the dis- 
pute by his own paternal authority, he will have no occasion for 
the Council. When he calls in the Council he will lose none of his 
authority ; the decision must rest entirely with himself; the 
Council will be purely intercessory. If they arrive at an arrange- 
ment of which the Bishop approves, his monition will give it 
canonical effect ; if not, the experiment fails, and the Bishop will 
exercise his own discretion as to legal proceedings. All we desire 
is that the experiment shall be tried—and tried with all the force 
the Church can give to it, before the Bishop resorts, or allows any- 
one else to resort, to litigation in the Ecclesiastical Courts. 

These Courts are the opprobia and despair of the Church. Little 
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has been gained by transferring their administration from the 
clergy to the lawyers. They are dogged by the loud unceasing 
complaints of three centuries. In the present reign they have 
been remodelled from top to bottom, on the Report of an excep- 
tionally strong Commission of bishops, judges, and lawyers eccle- 
siastical and civil. Another Commission, even more representative, 
now calls for another entire reconstruction. They have spent all 
their substance on many physicians, and are nothing bettered, but 
rather grown worse. The knife is the only remedy. The laity, for 
whose moral and religious correction they were originally designed, 
have long cast off the yoke in disgust. Parliament has withdrawn 
the cognizance of marriages, wills, tithes, and Church rates, which 
formed the bulk of their business. It has just provided another 
means of correcting negligent and incompetent clerks. If we can 
now rescue the Book of Common Prayer from their fangs, they will 
have nothing left to rend and tear but some three or four black 
sheep per annum, who would be quite unable to keep the lawyers 
in mutton. Deprived of the illegitimate profits of ritual litigation, 
the Courts would disappear like the skeleton of a whale when 


stripped of its blubber. In my humble judgment, no better reform 
«an be suggested. 


Grorce Trevor, D.D. 
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POETRY COMPARED WITH THE OTHER 
FINE ARTS.* 


Ir is with the results of the art of Poetry that we have been thus. 
far concerned : with the work produced, rather than the rules by 
which the workman, consciously or not, was guided : with the effect 
of his poem upon the world, more than with the peculiar personal 
gifts necessary for the poet: with the song, in a word, rather than 
the singer. 

What was last in actual fact has thus been first in criticism. 
But my task is now to turn from effect to cause: to ask what are 
the special means by which the poet reaches his results: to look 
from the Substance to the Form of his art. This inquiry is less 
external in its nature, more intricate, and, if I may use the word, 
more intimate ;—hence more difficult. Yet, tentanda via est, the 
brief Introduction to poetry which I wish to offer would be but half 
completed without it. But so much that is technical and theo- 
retical will force its way into an inquiry of this nature, that I ask 
pardon beforehand should a subject, curious and interesting in 
itself, prove obscure or dull through my insufficient handling. My 
wish, at least, is to put the case as plainly as possible, avoiding in 
particular those rhetorical decorations into which the fine arts are 
too apt to tempt us, to the damage of judgment and the loss of 
pleasure. For rhetoric is always near to partisanship, and dazzles. 
in place of lighting. 

Such a subject as this cannot be approached, as a great master 
of poetical analysis has said, 


Without some hazard to the finer sense,t 


lest the bloom and the odour of poetry should be hurt by the hard 
touch of definition, lest one should wander into egotism or fanciful- 
ness, and, in the fine phrase of Dante, ‘‘transmute thought into. 
dreaming.”{ Yet, at a time when art, as, all the world over, it 
dies out in creative power, ever more and more is in the mouths 
of men, it may be of interest —I would hope, even of use—to com- 


* A second Introductory Lecture, by F. T. Palgrave, Professor of Poetry in the 
University of Oxford. 

t+ Wordsworth; Prelude, xiv. 

Purgatorio, c. xviii. 145. 
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pare the differences and find the common principles between the 
Fine Arts, with especial reference to that which is my peculiar 
care—mea cura, Poesis. And a further inducement is, that I am 
not aware of any modern attempt at this comparison, except in an 
essay by Mr. J. A. Symonds,* to which I am indebted for a few 
suggestions. | 

For our starting-point let us take two broad principles, which 
are not likely to be contested. First, that the essential aim of all 
true art is to clothe human thought and feeling, experience and 
aspiration, in such permanent forms of beauty as may touch and 
elevate the beholder’s soul with responsive emotion and pleasure ; 
secondly, that the excellence of each art lies in its individuality, in 
its truth to its own conditions, in its strict obedience to its natural 
limits, its perfect freedom within them. 

Architecture is the bridge between the practically useful and 
the visibly beautiful,+ between the prose and the poetry of human 
activity. Building becomes art so soon as the builder's mind 
endeavours to move our minds by something beyond utility. We 
may note in Architecture three ascending stages of art. Mere mass 
in a building is the first and easiest form of expressiveness. Beauty 
felt in the proportions of the mass, even without decoration, 
follows, until Architecture reaches its highest and noblest point as. 
a fine art, when massiveness, moulded into general beauty of form, 
is united with the grace and life of appropriate ornament. Here the 
same laws govern Poetry and Architecture. True proportion in a 
building answers to the general scheme or plot of a poem (as ex- 
emplified especially in narrative or dramatic works), and, further, 
to the sense of unity which all good art conveys ; whilst the orna- 
mental details in each should always be felt by eye and mind to. 
bud and flower out, as if by necessity, from the main object of the 
design. They should be like the trees in a native forest described 
by an old poet, “born of their own impulse, not planted.”{ Let 
me dwell on this for a moment. 

Architecture, at the first glance, presents to the eye utility trans- 
forming itself into beauty. Hence every beautiful element thus 
interfused should not only be appropriate to the purpose of the 
building, but should express and emphasize it. The obvious diffi- 
culty of this union between use and ornament adds, also, the fur- 
ther pleasure which arises always when we are conscious of obstacles 
vanquished by patient skill or imaginative invention. In the 


* Italian Byways, 1883. 
+ The sense of moral beauty which is roused when we see works of eminent useful- 


ness, unless it be translated by art into word or form, belongs to another sphere of 
thought. 


t¢ Ingenio arbusta ubi nata sunt, non obsita.—Naevius, Lycurgus. 
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finest buildings we find nothing merely decorative; the one-sided 
demand, “‘ Art for Art’s sake,” here, at least, can have no place. 
The mysterious creatures which guarded the palace-gates of 
Nineveh—the severe power of the Doric column in the Parthenon 
—the lovely capitals and wreaths which we see in the earlier struc- 
tures of Venice—the figure-peopled front of Rheims or Wells— 
nay, every pinnacle and parapet in the days of living architecture, 
all, as a rule, serve to accentuate straightforwardly the functions 
of the building. And rightly so: for the eye is soon satisfied with 
seeing; any decoration beyond that which is really needed, any 
ornament which does not justify its existence, vexes us with satiety, 
rouses a sense of the intrusive, and weakens the very effect on the 
spectator’s soul at which the designer aimed. 

Here we meet with another law, one of the few—the very few, I 
am disposed to say—really common to all the Fine Arts, but in none 
more stringent than in architecture, what may be termed the law 


of Climax. It is generally agreed that every true work of art must 


form a whole, must lead us to a definite and perceptible end, should 
in a word, have unity. In Architecture, this law is often neglected. 
We find buildings, public and private (as, it must be confessed, we 
find poems), so lavishly clothed with decoration that eye and mind 
are oppressed only by a general sense of perplexing profusion. 
All ornament is little more satisfactory, little more effective, 
whether in poem, picture, or building, than no ornament. Here 
the law of climax has its place. Decoration should always be so 
managed as to carry us up to moments of intenser interest. These 
may be more or fewer, in proportion to the scale of the work. But 
such moments, in turn, must lead, with always increasing delight 
and wonder, to the last climax of significance and beauty. The 
end, in the old phrase, should crown the work. 

But each Fine Art works with closely limited materials, sparing 
us, we should remember always, whether as artists or as beholders 
and judges, “‘ narrower margin than we deem.”’* These con- 
ditions, if 1 may use words not too lofty or serious for the matter, 
are, in fact, part of the ever surrounding chains and mountain- 
walls of Necessity, in the battle between which and man’s Free 
Will, all human life is involved ; and, with it, all fine art, which 
is always and everywhere a mirror held up to life. Architecture, 
as the one fine art directly subserving utility, has special limits of 
its own. The employer, doubtless, invites art when, in the phrase 
of Tacitus, ‘‘ he wishes not only for a shelter from rain and wind, 
but also for an object which should please his eye.” ‘‘ Non tantum 
eo vult tecto tegi quod imbrem ac ventum arceat, sed etiam quod 
visum et oculos delectet.’”” The builder becomes artist when into 


* M. Arnold; Sonnet V. 
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the language of arch and wall, roof and spire, he “ translates. 
emotion; vague, perhaps, but deep, mute but unmistakable. 
When we say that a building is sublime or graceful, we mean that 
sublimity or grace is inherent in it.”* But it is the practical 
purpose of the building, imposed from without upon its designer, 
which, in general, must govern also the spiritual or poetical 
impression it conveys. The architect is not, like poet or painter in 
modern days, free to choose his subject. Palace and cottage, 
town-house, or country-house, castle and church, railway station 
and inn, each embodies one great phase of human existence, with 
all its array of thought and feeling and activity; for the prose 
of life is always inextricably intertwined with its poetry. This it 
is the artist’s business to put into visible form. And this practical 
aim, while determining his materials, determines also, in a great 
degree, the character of the emotion which the architect is able to- 
excite. Mass, solidity, permanence; these are the first ideas 
which his materials carry with them. If he can render these 
ideas only with visible appropriateness and in satisfying propor- 
tion, the plainest work will be a work of art. Hence the master- 
pieces of architecture will generally be found expressive, not so 
much of beauty pure and simple, as of elevation of soul and 
sublimity, upon which last quality I can here only pause to 
remark that the Sublime, although often contrasted with the 
Beautiful, seems to me rather to be one form or mode of beauty. 
But the limit thus straitly fixed by the physical conditions, as ever 
is the case, adds to the vital force of the art, “turning its 
- necessity to glorious gain.” The permanent sublimity of a noble 
building appeals to one of the deepest cravings of the heart— 

The universal instinct for repose, 

The longing for confirmed tranquillity, 

Inward and outward :f 
to ‘that peace which is at the centre of all agitation.” This is 
the feeling expressed by those famous lines in Congreve’s Mourning 
Bride, describing the interior of some Gothic cathedral, which 
Johnson said that he placed above any single passage of Shakes- 
peare ;—finding in them, doubtless, a tone in harmony with the 
pensive loftiness of his own mind. 

The sense of aspiration and sublimity thus called forth is vague 
and general, compared with the more definite thought or emotion 
which we may owe to pictures or to poetry; the moral impressed 
upon us more remote. It is a sort of counterpart to the delightful 
sense of unrealised desire, of the longing that cannot be put into 
words, which is, perhaps, the peculiar privilege of music. The 


* J. A. Symonds ; Italian Byways. 
¢ Excursion ; Book iii. 
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German critic, Schlegel, aut quis fuit alter, who spoke of a Gothic 
Cathedral as ‘frozen music,” may have had in his mind this 
sublime vagueness. But, if architecture thus falls short of her 
sister fine arts, in clearness and variety of pleasurable effect, she 
finds a charm which they are all but without, in the permanence 
due to her purpose and her materials. The charm I speak of, in its 
best recognized form, lies in that union of the work of time with 
the work of beauty, which everyone of ordinary taste and education 
knows as Picturesqueness. This is probably the most common 
source of the pleasure which architecture gives; it is this which, 
in the popular mind, most connects it with art. But architecture 
brings often a further charm, also specially inherent in this fine art; 
which, to those who can feel it, is deeper far than picturesqueness ; 
what I should call the magic of antiquity, the actual and tangible 
presence of the past. Statue or picture may also be ancient; yet 
their age is apt to impress us rather as a source of regret for 
the inevitable wrongs wrought by Time, than as a direct source of 
pleasurable interest. Between us and the poet the distance is wider 
still. Sophocles or Dante or Milton are not face to face with the 
modern reader in their works. It is through words, the full 
meaning of which no student can fully hope to penetrate, that they 
reach us—through words which, even if our own language, are but 
the symbols of the poet’s thought, not the thought itself. But the 
building which entrances us by its grace or grandeur is not only 
the authentic creation of an artist long since passed from earth ; it 
must be also the living handiwork of a whole crowd of others, 
those who set up and carved it—artists too, in their degree, all in 
some strange but real way surviving in their own creation. 

This thought, if we consider it rightly, is deeply pathetic. As, 
when looking on some mountain-top or valley such as the poet 
describes,— 

Crag jutting forth to crag, and rocks that seem 

Ever as if just rising from a sleep,* 
most men, in their imaginative moments, feel with Wordsworth 
somewhat of the presence of — 

The Visions of the hills, 
And Souls of lonely places ; 

similarly the spectator, if he has rendered himself worthy of the 
spectacle by a reasonable amount of knowledge, in dome or spire, 
arch or buttress, stable and motionless as the mountain, sees the 
souls of men, their thoughts and emotions and fancies, as it were 
making silent appeal to his sympathy from their prisons of stone, 
praying to be understood, and felt with as men by man, and gently 
handled, and spared from needless injury. And such a spectator 


* Keats; Hyperion, Book ii. 
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hears not only thus the sweet, melancholy music of the long- 
vanished days. What to the uneducated or the prejudiced eye is a 
bare skeleton, to him is a living organism of the past. He will be 
aware how the style of the building before him was evolved from 
those that preceded it by laws, imperative almost as the laws of 
Nature, under the combined pressure of the material wants, the 
moral tone, the imagination and art of its own age: how that style, 
in turn, gave way to another which more accurately embodied and 
petrified the needs and wishes of a later period. He will hence 
learn patience with each, and be able to take an open-minded 
enjoyment in its beauty, even whilst maintaining the rights of a 
just judgment to give every style its due place in art. One cathe- 
dral shall thus bring before us that long evolution of human 
intelligence and invention which passes successively through 
Renaissance, Gothic, Romanesque, Roman, Greek; arrested only 
before Assyria and Egypt, like Geology when classifying the steps 
in organic life, by the failure of our evidence. 

Thus, from any single work of art avenues, as someone has said, 
go forth to the Infinite. The building which to the uneducated 
eye is but a voiceless if impressive mass, to the informed taste will 
be a short history of art, a chronicle of human progress. And it 
would be idle to say that the pleasure which we may hence receive 
will be twenty-fold deeper, higher, and more permanent than that 
of the uninstructed passer-by: it will be something out of all 
comparison with it. 

Architecture thus “ connects itself indissolubly with the life, the 
character, the moral being of a nation and an epoch.” The very 
fact that it subserves utility, compels it, as it were, to follow and 
to represent more closely than the other fine arts the spirit of its 
age: history here carves itself before us in broader lines, and 
covers more of human life in every rank and condition than even 
painting or poetry. 

I wish that space allowed me to vivify these perhaps too general 
reflections by the example of some one famous building; by such 
an imaginary walk, for instance, as Addison led the men of his 
time through the Abbey of Westminster, or, in our own time, some 
of those present may have enjoyed with our accomplished and 
lamented Stanley. But my subject recalls me: I must linger no 
more on this favourite art, lest, as Virgil feared, I should fatigue 
my hearers,— 

Singula dum capti cireumvectamur amore. 

Sculpture and painting, formative arts which represent to us 
human life, landscape, and all other appearances of Nature, bring 
us nearer Poetry. Their sphere is much wider, their appeal more 
direct and special, than that of Architecture. In place of the 
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general sense of grace or sublimity, they present, not indeed imi- 
tations of Nature, as is sometimes said, but her forms as seen 
through the glass of the artist’s own soul; individualized by its. 
varying tints and degrees of translucency, combined in new shapes 
and new meanings by fancy and imagination. But upon these 
points we need not dwell: Oxford has heard much eloquent teach- 
ing upon them. I pass on to my own immediate subject, the 
special character of the formative arts in comparison with poetry. 

Every Fine Art, let me repeat, may be said to conquer its specific 
character by the artist’s incessant battle with its physical condi- 
tions; he becomes master of his craft by turning his own limitations 
into victory. Sculpture connects itself here with architecture, using 
stone or metal, and expressing thoughts in solid, tangible form; it 
also is the natural exponent of repose, of dignity, of permanent 
beauty. The subjects in a high degree suited for sculpture—those 
in which the special limits are best tenable—are hence com- 
paratively few. They must be, first, expressible by pure form, 
without the interpretative aid of colour, and with little aid from 
background or accessories. Hence, more than any other art, they 
require the spectator to bring knowledge of the subject treated 
with him. Sculpture rarely explains itself, as painting often does, 
and poetry should always. Landscape is wholly denied to her. 
Living forms, pre-eminently human forms, are almost her whole 
province. 

This, truly, is but a small field compared with the world of 
thought and feeling, of tale and landscape, free to poetry. Yet 
from this limitation springs the peculiar power of Sculpture. 
What she offers are the great elementary passions common to. 
mankind through all the ages; the actions which are most widely 
known ; the features which, through their intrinsic beauty or the 
lives of their wearers, have a world-wide significance. The proper 
appeal of Sculpture is to those thoughts and feelings which are 
highest or deepest in us; to those which seem by nature to have 
most of immortality in them. These the artist must render 
through colourless human form. This brings before us another 
general law of fine art—that the most important feature in every 
work must be the most perfectly realised and rendered. We have 
here another form of the law of climax. Hence ingenuities of carving 
which attempt an absolute illusion of the sight, the veils that look 
as if we could lift them, the fruit we might pluck, are but carica- 
tures of the true art. The sculptor, that he may render human 
form and human thought and feeling through it, with the highest 
perfection, is compelled to render abstractly or conventionally every 
minor, less important feature in his work. It is to Nature that 
he returns, through deviations from Nature. 
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This law of abstraction in sculpture, I note in passing, seems to 
find its counterpart in what Keble and other authorities have 
spoken of as the law of reserve in poetry. All fine verse suggests. 
whilst it reveals: the poet leaves much generalized or incomplete 
that he may give us the sense of completeness: his reticences 
enable him to speak more forcibly. 

Sculpture being thus narrowly restricted, at once in her methods. 
and her subjects, has to rely more than any other art on that 
common basis of them all—absolute beauty. Even when creating 
forms of grandeur and sublimity, she can hardly, like painting or 
poetry, place us in presence of the simply fearful or the unalloyedly 
grotesque: no form distinctly not beautiful being, I think, ever 
admitted in sculpture of high class, at least without great peril. 


And if, going beyond the familiar word ‘‘ beauty,” we ask which of 


the elements composing it (so far as they are definable) do really 
move and charm us most, our answer, it seems to me, must be 
these two—intensity and tenderness. All the highest work, if I 
do not dogmatize too much in saying it, in all the fine arts, has. 
this note of perfection. It is a truth which I greatly wish to im- 
press upon you: it is, at least, the underlying thought in all I have 
to offer. 

Now sculpture, as the most concentrated of the fine arts, pre- 


sents this mode of the beautiful in the highest degree. From her 


natural conditions she can, as it were, give but one stroke. But 
it is decisive. And this intensity and tenderness of beauty is not, 
as with painting, to be sought mainly in the human features ; it 
must be felt living through the whole figure, infused in every limb, 


inherent in every fold of drapery. To name these conditions is. 


enough to make us feel, in some small degree, the amazing 


difficulty of the art; enough to explain why true success in it is so- 


rare. But hence, also, the strange, deep, mysterious pleasure 
which first-rate sculpture gives. Hence, again, in combination 
with its material, the permanence of its appeal to civilized man. 
Sculpture shares with architecture this prerogative of duration. 
It is through a frail and impalpable film that we know Titian or 
Raphael. It is only through serious toil that the symbols through 
which the poetry of Hellas or Rome is preserved become living 
words and thoughts to the modern reader. But the gods of the 
Acropolis and of Olympia are before us, as they were before 
Sophocles or Theocritus. 

I might go on till all but I were weary upon this magical art, 
so cold to the careless spectator, so informed, I might almost say 
so white-hot, with inward passion to the soul of the true student. 
But we must return to the relations between sculpture and poetry. 
Close analogies are not here to be looked for. But where poetry 
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gives the sense of sublimity in human character, of that rare 
pathos which is roused, not by pathetic words, but by the simple 
setting forth of a pathetic situation, where details are suppressed 
in favour of human interest; where, in fine, beauty is mainly pre- 
sented through tenderness and intensity—there we may recognize 
the statuesque elements in poetry. Homer was long since known 
as the Master of Phidias. In their style, Aeschylus and Sophocles 
have the sculptural quality; Pindar (to me) far less constantly. 
Petrarch occasionally, Dante and Milton oftener, show it. Modern 
verse, however, is not rich in this quality. Even Keats, of all our 
poets since Milton, the most richly endowed with plastic genius, 
failed, and with his exquisite modesty confessed his failure, in Hy- 
perion. In point of Form, the impersonal, or national ode, is nearest 
to a work of sculpture. Dryden (in a coarse, Renaissance style), 
Manzoni, Schiller, Wordsworth, here may supply examples. But 
in this region also, as in sculpture itself, success is of the rarest. 

The material and technical differences between painting and 
sculpture reveal the nearer approach made by Painting towards 
poetry. The sculptor gives his thoughts to us in actual form. 
Colour is the only natural element which he requires the spec- 
tator to supply. The painter requires us, by a farther effort of 
imagination, to take a flat surface for solidity and distance, show- 
ing us his impression of Nature in that magical mirror of the mind, 
without which he himself could not have received the impression 
which he transfers to us. Painting here approaches Poetry, the 
fine art which has most of the symbolical, least of the sensuous, 
in its material. The painter also, although his canvas can only 
exhibit forms co-existent in space, not progressive in time, like 
those which pass before us in poetry, can indicate combined 
movement more than the sculptor ; can imply the immediate before 
and after of the one moment which he has chosen. He can exhibit 
more of a connected story, more subtle and complicated feeling 
than sculpture, and can connect his work into a whole through 
landscape, through multitude of detail, through colour. Paint- 
ing, hence, has a wider range of character than sculpture, and 
depends less upon absolute beauty. In all these points pic- 
tures come near to poems. Colour in particular, which, I think, 
answers in some respects to metre, allows the painter to give his 
work at the first glance a general tone of feeling, putting us in the 
right mood to understand and enjoy the scene which he offers for 
our study. Hence a likeness, true though shadowy, may be traced 
between the main currents of painting and poetry. Words such 
as epic, dramatic, idyllic, and even lyrical (as, for example, in 
the case of Correggio) are applicable to individual pictures, and to 
certain schools of art. 
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The natural Jimit which confines painting to presenting one 
moment, one aspect only, in completeness, gives this art, even 
more than sculpture, a great advantage, of which every poet must 
be conscious. The painter exhibits at one glance to the mind the 
beauty of face or figure or landscape which the poet can only exhibit 
in succession by separate touches. And, however skilfully he may 
select and arrange his words, he cannot help knowing that no 
reader will ever be able to recombine them in the whole which 
was before his own inner vision. But I must not allow myself to 
be tempted here into discussing that very curious subject, the 
limits of Descriptive Poetry. 

Painting is nearest among the arts to poetry in the range, 
variety, and definiteness of its subjects; it is also the art, if we 
include light-and-shade designing, which lends to poetry the dubious 
aid of illustration. Why, then, is it natural to take Music for our 
final comparison ? In her appeal to us music calls forth emotion 
even more general and indefinite than architecture, with less 
representation of nature, less power to supply or to arouse thought. 
The forms through which music speaks to the ear not only 
present none of those natural appearances which sculpture and 
painting and poetry imitate or suggest, but have scarce any real 
prototypes in the very sounds of Nature. The orchestra is as little 
indebted to the nightingale as the cathedral aisle to the forest 
avenue. The most limited of the fine arts, by her technical con- 
ditions, the most conventional in material and method, what right 
has Music to a place next to Poetry—of all arts the freest, the 
most varied in range of subject, the most intellectual—in short, 
the highest? I may reply in a single word, which I hope will 
not be considered too rhetorical : Music speaks. Further answer is 
scarcely needed : causa finita est. 

As, however, I have tried in case of the other fine arts, let us 
attempt to compare with poetry this evanescent and impalpable 
spirit of music, which here I shall, so far as possible, think of as 
separated from the words of a song or the action of an opera— 
absolute music, according to the modern phrase. We have granted 
that it is nearest to poetry in its essence and in its effect on the 
hearer. But the reason often given for this, that music acts more 
immediately and closely upon the nerves than the arts which we 
have examined—and has, hence, a more absolutely spiritual influence 
over us—cannot, I think, be sustained. Hearing is known now to 
be a nervous function in no essential respect different from that of 
Sight, through which architecture, sculpture, painting, move our 
-souls. The wave of sound has not, hitherto at least, been shown to 
penetrate the consciousness by any finer or closer channel than the 
wave of light. The true reason why music has this magical and 
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enthralling power, why it seems to steep us in the essence of 
poetry, lies more deep; it must be sought in a region where words, 
I fear, cannot enter without peril to the speaker. Analyse and 
define how we may, no one has ever caught and imprisoned in 
words the volatile vital element which makes poetry poetry. 
Could we define it, it would be that magical thing which we call 
poetry no longer; the spell would be broken by the word ;—the 
fairy gift would fly. The poet himself cannot seize this essence. 
“T feel it only ”’—sentio tantum—is his last utterance. He is, 
at most, dimly conscious of a spirit moving in him, he knows not 
how. And we, the readers, may define and describe the outward, 
formal circumstances of poetry; may reckon and weigh the part 
which imagination and fancy, pathos and sublimity, heart and 
head, contribute to a poem; but this inner soul, this inspiration, 
remains always indefinable. Intensity with Tenderness is only the. 
phrase in which I have tried to find an imperfect expression of it. 

Now it is, I think, precisely this mysterious element, this 
soul of soul, which music offers to the sensitive nature. The 
spirit of poetry which we hear in music is even less embodied than 
that ‘ half-graspable Delight” in the air above him, which Keats 
describes his Endymion as conscious of when he first meets his 
unknown goddess in the enchanted forest. Its invisibility is part of 
the magic and the entrancement ; invisibility to the senses answer- 
ing to the vagueness with which music appeals to the soul. It is 
the triumph of a poem to offer us definite images, distinct pictures ; 
of music to dispense with them, and pass beyond to the inmost 
animating spirit which renders picture and imagery poetical. If 
any attempt at definition be not too hazardous, might we not, 
hence, define music simply as poetry without words ? 

But hence, also, this Fine Art differs essentially from the rest ; 
they move us actively, they call forth our latent thoughts and 
feelings, they interpret our higher nature to ourselves. Music 
(speaking always now of music absolute), in place of leading, 
follows the moods of the mind, clothes them with poetry, soothes 
or exalts them accordantly with the temper of the moment. The 
melody which brings tears to one hearer shall give another con- 
solation, beyond the reach of philosophy or poetry. A slight 
change in expression, even in time, will turn into a song of despair 
the symphony of triumph. This adaptive, living quality, this 
immediateness of music, if I may use the word, seems to arise 
from the material conditions of the art which here, as ever, secretly 
confine and govern it. Seemingly the most natural, music is, in 
fact, the most artificial of the arts, the most conventional. Our 
seale, our melody, our harmony, are meaningless if not discordant 
to the majority of human ears. Even among the races which 
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employ them, they have proved arbitrary and fluctuating. Mathe- 
matics show that the very intervals of the scale are irreconcilable 
with natural law. The European ear is gradually learning new 
rules of harmony. Hence, perhaps, music is the most modern of 
the arts, not, of course, in its practice, but in the forms which 
now speak to us musically. Despite a few fragments, surviving 
rather as curiosities than as works of art, we can hardly realise 
what was the music which Dante heard in Paradise more than the 
music which accompanied the verse of Homer or Sophocles. Yet 
in this paradoxical art the peculiarities of music bring it nearer 
to the soul of poetry; they make it more fit to follow, to invest, 
to deepen our emotion; dissevering it from the associations of the 
past, they render it more immediately and purely pleasurable, 
make it a more pervading atmosphere of intensity steeped in ten- 
-derness ; the interpreter of that sadness which lies always at the 
heart of joy. An old poet has sung this aspect of melody in two 
lines which have in them no little of the art they describe : 

The mellow touch of music most doth wound 

The soul, when it doth rather sigh than sound.* 

But I must linger no more in these Elysian fields; Quid multa 
—to take the words of the most musically gifted among my pre- 
decessors—Quid multa? Communis est hominum sententia, Musi- 
cam omnium plane artium proxime ad Poesin accedere.t ‘ Why 
‘say more? It is the common sentiment of mankind, that of all 
ithe arts music clearly comes nearest to poetry.” 

Much of interest has perforce been passed over in this com- 
parison of the arts. But if, step by step, I have made the meaning 
clear, the special province of each art, the special powers of each 
to please and to move us, will also have defined the area left for 
poetry, whilst showing us, at the same time, what poetry cannot 
do. We have seen that the spell of every art over our souls is 
always limited by its material conditions, and by the technical 
rules which they necessitate. Through its conformity to these 
conditions, fine art gives pleasure; it rules, because it obeys. 
What, then, are the materials, the limits, and the laws of Poetry 
an art ? 

The brief statements of two great poets will be our best starting- 
point here. Milton defines poetry as “‘ simple, sensuous, and 
passionate.” Coleridge defines it as consisting of ‘‘ the best words 
in the best places.” Enlarge this, with what he would have been 
the first to add, into ‘‘ The best words in the best places, for sense 
and sound and metre,” and the definition of what we are seeking 
will be complete. With such words poetry “does the work in 


* Herrick, Hesperides. 
+ J. Keble, Prael. 
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turn of architecture, sculpture, painting, music.” But whilst the 
material of these arts is tangible or audible, the very material of 
poetry is, if I may be allowed the phrase, immaterial. Words 

are signs only of things, not images; light and airy beings, as. 
Plato unkindly describes the Poet himself; breath mysteriously 

blended with thought. The mind only—head and heart, but heart 

through head—is addressed by poetry. The single strictly sen- 

suous element which she has in common with her sisters is found 

in so far as something remotely like music is felt or heard 

in rhythm and rhyme,—and through these the poet’s material 

mainly takes its form. 

When painting was before us I compared rhythm and rhyme to. 
colour, because the metre chosen for a poem tints it at once and 
throughout with a peculiar tone. But the comparison has a 
deeper significance. Colour, it is generally agreed, is the element 
which divides painting from sculpture; it is the outer limit of the 
art. And I cordially agree with those who similarly hold metre, 
rhymed or unrhymed, as that material form which parts prose 
from poetry, which bounds it, which is of its essence. This view 
obviously excludes at once the extension of the name Poetry to 
prose writing. The ‘“ unheard melodies” which the sight of his 
Grecian Urn suggested to Keats might as well be termed actual 
music. Prose may be poetical, but remains always prose. I 
regret sincerely to find myself here opposed to many modern au- 
thorities, for it is doubtful whether the phrase, Prose-poetry, 
occurs till late in the eighteenth century. Shelley* speaks of Plato. 
and Bacon as poets, and draws no line between them and Homer 
or Dante. This seems to me to turn metaphor into fact. But 
against Shelley in his youth may be set the mature judgment 
of Goethe and of Schiller, in one of the too-rare passages of helpful 
criticism which give value to their Correspondence.t And Schiller, 
in another letter, has a phrase which goes deeply, if somewhat 
obscurely, into the nature of metre. “‘ Purity ” (by which he means 
strictness) ‘‘ of metre,” he says, ‘‘ serves as a sensuous representa- 
tion of the inner necessity of the thought.”’{ As I understand the 
passage, fixed metrical form answers to that inward impulse, that 
inspired movement or madness, as Plato calls it, which constrains 
the poet, in proportion to the force of his genius, to think, feel, 
and express himself as he does. Here, again, from another side, 
we find ourselves confronting that insoluble problem, what, namely,. 
forms the innermost essence of poetry. This presence of neces- 
sity, though, perhaps, little noticed, is felt in all really fine art. 


* Defence of Poetry. 
t See Goethe's letter of November 25th, 1797. 
t Schiller, August 9th, 1799. 
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It is implied in Wordsworth’s profound criticism on Goethe, “ that 
his poetry was not sufficiently inevitable.” Rhythm and rhyme— 
our substitute for the ancient verse-systems framed upon quan- 
tity—rhythm and rhyme, by the inevitable bonds which they 
impose upon the poet, impress us with that silent sense of diffi- 
culty vanquished, of perfect freedom within the strictest bounds, 
which is one great source of poetical effectiveness and pleasure. 
Nor is this law confined to the poet. The artist’s triumph always 
is when he can thus identify liberty with necessity, when his work 
strikes us at once as inevitable and spontaneous. 

To conclude. My first lecture attempted to sketch the vast 
palace of art at which poets have been toiling almost from before 
the dawn of history ; “ that great poem,” as Shelley called it in his 
brilliant essay, ‘‘ which all poets, like the co-operating thoughts of 
one great mind, have built up since the beginning of the world.” 
To-day we have had less of the work than of the workman; the 
formal conditions which the poet and his fellow-artists must obey ; 
the natural system of Art, if I may take the phrase from Science. 
Form as contrasted with substance, body with spirit, idea with 
realisation, style with matter—these and other phrases express, 
but express imperfectly, the two great elements which are found 
together in all the arts. The more intimate their union, the more 
equal their proportions, will the work be finer, more pleasurable, 
more durable. Probably, indeed, in all masterpieces the two ele- 
ments have been given together ; soul and body have been born to 
the poet’s mind at once; Pallas has leapt forth, armed and perfect, 
from the head of her divine parent. An old remark which I have 
seen quoted, I know not whence, ingeniously expresses this balance 
between style and matter, as it should make itself felt in the finest 
works of art: Simul, denique, eluceant opus et artifex. As the last 
result, the work and the workman should shine forth on us 
together. 

But this union of form and substance is often unequal and 
incomplete. Few, comparatively, are the poets who have steered 
true the narrow course midway between these opposing attractions, 
—led astray by the impulse to teach, or the impulse to display skill. 
Hence the endless battles which artists and students are always 
waging over this problem. Yet the dispute would hardly exist if 
beauty—beauty in its highest sense—were accepted, as it was by 
the Greeks, as the first and last word in art ; if poets and critics 
had taken to heart the single line in which Horace, with his 
exquisite skill in the use of words, has summed up the aim and 
method of poetry— 


Animis natum inventumque Poema iuvandis— 


where iuvare carries with it at once the image of aid and of 
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delight to the soul. Greek criticism and taste, and Roman follow- 
ing Greek, held the balance true between style and matter. But 
the restless and fever-weakened modern world, which in its heart 
prefers doubt and debate to truth, the novel to the beautiful, will 
not have it so. Hence the quarrels and instabilities of criticism— 
the one-sided judgments of literary coteries,—until the outer world 
scornfully pushes aside the question with the proverb that we 
cannot dispute about taste,—called forth by the eternal disputes 
about it. Is the painter to aim at art for art’s sake, or for his 
subject’s sake? Is the poet to satisfy himself with beauty devoid 
of substance, or with matter imperfectly informed with charm of 
imagery or language? All judgment on poetry is constantly 
moving between these opposite yet eternally united poles. We can 
trace the fluctuation in our own minds, as well as in our schools of 
art and of criticism, as we are attracted in turn by the pole of 
style or the pole of matter. But the final judgment, the central 
estimate, poised and unwavering, and bringing with it the highest 
and most endurable pleasure, will always be that which is evenly 
balanced between them. 


F. T. Pauerave. 


THE OWL AND THE LARK. 


A GRIZZLED owl at midnight moped 
Where thick the ivy glistened ; 

So I, who long have yearned and groped 
For wisdom, leaned and listened. 


Its perch was firm, its aspect staid, 
Its big eyes burned and brightened ; 

Now, now at last, will doubt be laid, 
Now hope will be enlightened. 


ml. 

“‘Tu-whit! Tu-whoo!” the bird discoursed, 
“Tu-whoo! Tu-whit!” repeated : 

Showing how matter was, when forced 
Through space, condensed and heated ; 


IV. 

How split, but spinning still, ‘twas sphered 
In star, and orb, and planet, 

Where, as it cooled, live germs appeared 
In lias, sand, and granite : ° 


v. 

And, last, though nothing ’neath the sun 
Escapes material tether, 

How life must end, when once begun, 
In scale, and hoof, and feather. 


VI. 

Then, flapping from the ivy-tod, 
It slouched around the gable, 

And, perching there, discussed if God 
Be God, or but a fable. 
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vil. 
In lumpish seales Free Will and Fate 
Were placed, and poised, and dangled, 
And riddles small from riddles great 
Expertly disentangled. 


VII. 

It drew betwixt Tu-whit,”’ ‘“‘ Tu-whoo,” 
Distinctions nice and nicer : 

The bird was very wise, I knew, 
But I grew no whit wiser. 


Ix. 
Then, letting metaphysics slip, 
It mumbled moral thunder ; 
Showing how Reason’s self will trip 
If Virtue hap to blunder. 


Its pleated wings adown its breast 
Were like a surplice folded ; 

And, if the truth must be confessed, 
It threatened me and scolded. 


XI. 

I thought the lecture somewhat long, 
And feared ’twould have no ending ; 

When sudden came a burst of song! 
It was the lark ascending. 


XI. 

Dew gleamed in many a jewelled cup, 
The air was bright and gracious ; 

And away the wings and the song went up,. 
Up through the ether spacious. 


XI. 

They bubbled, rippled, up the dome, 
In sprays of silvery trilling ; 

Like endless fountain’s lyric foam, 
Still falling, still refilling. 


XIV. 

And when I could no more descry 
The bird, I still could hear it ; 
For sight but not for soul too high, 

Unseen but certain Spirit. 
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xv. 
I knew what all in vain my brow 
Had sought, its wings were finding ; 
And heavenlier pierced the music now 
Heaven’s light had grown so blinding. 


XVI. 

Then brief as lightning-flash,—no more,— 
I passed beyond the Finite ; 

And, whirled past Heaven’s wide-open door, 
Saw everything within it. 


XVII. 

Slow showering down from cloudless sphere, 
The wanderer Elysian 

Dropped nearer, clearer, to the ear, 
Then back into the vision. 


XVIII. 

On his own song he seemed to swim ; 
Diving through song, descended : 
Since I had been to Heaven with him, 

Earth now was apprehended. 


XIX. 
O souls perplexed ’twixt hood and cowl! 
Fain would you find a teacher, 
Consult the lark and not the owl, 
The poet, not the preacher. 


XX. 

For me, whene’er I fret or grieve 
"Neath load of futile thinking, 

I mount up with the lark, and leave 
The bird of wisdom blinking. 


ALFRED AUSTIN. 
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NATIONAL ENEMIES AND NATIONAL DEFENCES. 


As a nation our aim is to progress; to go forwards to the golden 
age which, in the mind of the wise statesman and the thoughtful 
historian, as well as in that of the child and the poet, is in the 
future. All that hinders this progress must be warred against, 
whether it be external foes or internal enemies, and by progress is 
meant progress of the whole nation. 

It is useless to imagine that the nation is wealthier because in one 
column of the newspaper we read an account of a sumptuous ball 
or the luxury of a city dinner, if in another column there is a story 
of “‘a death from starvation.” It is folly, and worse than folly, 
to say that our nation is religious because we meet her thousands 
streaming out of the fashionable churches, so long as workhouse- 
schools and institutions are the only homes open to her orphan 
children and homeless waifs. The nation does not consist of one 
class only ; the nation is the whole, the wealthy and the wise, the 
poor and the ignorant. Statistics, however flattering, do not tell 
the truth of increased national prosperity, and progress in develop- 
ment, if there is a pauper class constantly increasing, or a criminal 
class gaining its recruits from the victims of poverty. 

The nation is a whole, and her enemies must be met and fought 
by the whole. And what are our chief national enemies? In 
this article we will mention only the enemies within our camp: 
Ignorance ; Greed of certain individuals or classes; Disease. 

Against the inroads of our ever-present enemy, Ignorance, we 
have provided defences in the shape of schools and classes; and 
in London alone, to keep them up, a staff of no less than 6,184 
people is employed, and last year as much as £1,680,518 was 
expended. 

It is true that there are some who tell us that in spite of this 
army of teachers, and outpouring of money, the enemy is but 
inadequately kept in check. We learn from these malcontents 
that children leave the Board Schools having gained the trick 
of reading and writing, but with untrained minds and unfledged 
imaginations. We hear tales of boys so taught, who at fourteen 
were said to have passed the Fourth Standard (which is the 
test that the nation requires before it considers the enemy 
conquered in an individual), and who at seventeen had forgotten 
their letters. But though the system of defending ourselves from 
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this enemy may be so bad as to require complete reorganization 
by the best thoughts of the best minds, still the enemy has been 
recognized, and our nation has been willing to spend money and 
time in providing a national defence against it. 

Against the enemy the Greed of classes and individuals, we. 
have had to make so much defence in the shape of laws as to: 
disgrace our Statute Book. The justice of the laws themselves is 
a matter for discussion, but of the national disgrace that there 
should be the need of them there cannot be two opinions. It was 
the greed of one class which necessitated the protection afforded to 
women and children by the Factory Acts of 1860, and their ex- 
tension in 1862-4 and 1870-1. It was greed which made the 
provision of analysts of food and drink advisable; and which 
caused the Act of 1862 to compel coal-mine owners to give the. 
miners a chance of escape by providing more than one shaft. 
It was the greed of one trade (brutally regardless of the injury 
it was doing to the nation at large) which rendered the “ Bake- 
house Regulations Act” a necessity ; and the rapacity of another 
that caused the passing of the Chimney Sweepers’ Act; while in 
1871 we find the money-love of perhaps one of the richest classes. 
of our community, making its members so indifferent to the national 
wealth, credit, and honour, that a law was necessary which, under: 
the title of the ‘‘ Merchant Shipping Act,” compelled them to. 
carry out the common dictates of humanity. 

It was the greed among those of the gentler sex who were. 
willing to cover up vice by the sacrifice of all that made them 
worthy to be called women, which called for the ‘‘ Infant Life Pro- 
tection Bill’; while an Act had to be framed to hinder the. 
(philanthropic) distillers and their agents from ruining with their 
spirit drinks the bodies and souls of customers under sixteen. 
It is the same national enemy which has made necessary the Acts 
which deal with the protection of birds and fishes at breeding-time, 
and thus serve to remind the people that their nation is larger than 
a class, and that the Greed which is its national enemy must be 
curbed and checked. 

Startled sometimes by the cry of the suffering we have antici- 
pated legal action, and, led by enthusiast or preacher, have made 
war on greed in its own strongholds. Such attacks have some- 
times succeeded, but often it has been too late and not until 
avarice has made terrible inroads in our midst, carrying 
off our weakly and unprotected, or not until it has caused our 
thousands to be stunted in growth or to become comparatively 
worthless as citizens and soldiers, necessary laggers in the march 
towards progress. 


As a defence against our other enemy, Disease, our war appli-. 
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ances are more apparent, if not more numerous, than those to 
combat either of the others. Hospitals, dispensaries, infirmaries, 
chemist shops, meet our eyes at every turn. In London alone, 
with a population of about 4,000,000, there are no less than 
73 hospitals; 29 State-supported infirmaries ; 107 dispensaries ; 
besides something like 4,564 private doctors; or one to every 880 
inhabitants; while we learn from the returns of the London 
hospitals that last year as many as 1,145,000 patients were seen 
gratuitously. 

Whether or not all this vast machinery is used to the best 
purpose it is not, at present, our purpose to discuss. Some 
economists hold the opinion that the division of the accommodation 
for the sick, under the care of voluntary and State-paid bodies, is 
an error, leading to much unfairness and extravagance in adminis- 
tration, and also to all the evils of over-lapping. This last 
opinion is certainly borne out by an old friend of mine who, after 
living all his life in a court which continued to house whole 
families for years after it was declared by the authorities to be 
‘unfit for human habitation,” not unexpectedly fell ill. He took 
the means that the charitable and the State had so lavishly pro- 
vided for hfs cure, and then pathetically told me that he was 
“‘ attending iive of them hospitals and dispensaries, and taking all 
their stuff, and yet I don’t feel no better.” 

Other reformers, again, contend that there should be no free 
medical relief, but that all should pay for their needs; while 
another body take the extreme opposite view, and propose that the 
doctors should be established like the parsons, that one should be 
apportioned to every parish, or numerical collection of people, and 
that all alike should have the benefit of his advice and help, free of 
charge. In various ways, the nation’s well-wishers propose to 
marshal to better advantage their forces against this enemy, 
Disease ; but though they fight him manfully when he is in their 
midst, they are curiously careless of his entrance. They keep 
their army of fighting-men in admirable condition, but neglect the 
fortifications. They provide doctors and forget to see that the 
people have the means to buy food. 

It is true that the sanitary authorities are already partially alive 
to the necessity of lime-washing, house-inspection, and to the 
dangers of over-crowding, though they might be induced to do 
their ‘‘dirty work” more effectively if they were backed by public 
opinion, and helped by voluntary stink-hunting committees. A 
more important defence, however, than the work of any outside 
body is the health of the individual. 

If the normal standard of robustness could be reached by each 
man, woman, and child of our vast city populations, it would in 
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itself be the best weapon against this national enemy, Disease— 
serving not only to fight it better if once it had entered the 
stronghold, but acting as an outpost of impregnable strength. 

The question then arises, Why cannot and does not each man, 
woman, and child attain to their normal standard of robustness ? 
The answers to this question would depend as much on the 
answerer as they do in the game of ‘Old Soldier.” The teeto- 
tallers would reply that drink was the cause, but against this 
sweeping assertion I should like to give my testimony, and I do so 
from no inconsiderable knowledge of the working classes, among 
whom it has been my privilege to live in close friendship and 
neighbourhood for nearly half my life. Much has been said about 
the drinking habits of the poor, and the rich have too often shel- 
tered themselves from the recognition of the duties which their 
wealth imposed on them by the declaration that the poor are un- 
helpable while they drink as they do. But the working classes, as 
a rule, do not drink. There are, undoubtedly, thousands of men, 
and, alas! unhappy women too, who seek the pleasure, or the 
oblivion, to be obtained by alcohol, but drunkenness is not the rule 
among the working classes, and, while honouring the work of the 
teetotallers, who give themselves up to the reclamation of the 
drunken, I cannot agree with them in their answer to the question. 
Drink is not the main cause why this national defence of robust 
health is allowed to be in such a defective condition. 

Land-reformers, socialists, co-operators, democrats, would, in 
their turn, each provide an answer to our question; but, if sifted, 
the root of each would be the same—in one word, it is Poverty, 
which means scarcity of food. 

Let us now go into the kitchen and try and provide, with such 
knowledge as dietetic science has given us, for a healthily hungry 
family of eight children and father and mother. We must cal- 
culate that the man requires 20 oz. of solid food per day, i.e. 16 oz. 
of carbonaceous or strength-giving food and 4 oz. of nitrogenous 
or flesh-forming food. (The army regulations allow 25 oz. a day.) 
The woman should eat 12 oz. of carbonaceous and 3 oz. of nitro- 
genous food; though if she is doing much rough, hard work, such 
as all the cooking, cleaning, washing of a family of eight children 
necessitate, she would probably need another ounce per day of 
the flesh-repairing foods. For the children, whose ages may vary 
from four to thirteen, it would be as well to estimate that they 
would each require 8 oz. of carbonaceous and 2 oz. of nitro- 
genous food per day. In all, 92 oz. of carbonaceous and 28 oz. of 
nitrogenous foods per day.* 


* To those who have had experience of children’s appetites it may seem as if their 
daily food had been under-estimated. A growing lad of eleven or twelve will often 
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For the breakfast of the family we will provide oatmeal porridge 
with a pennyworth of treacle and another pennyworth of tinned 
milk. For dinner they can have Irish stew, with 1} lb. of meat be- 
tween the ten, a pennyworth of rice, and an addition of twopenny- 
worth of bread to obtain the necessary quantity of strength-giving 
nutriment. For tea, we can manage coffee and bread, but with 
no butter and not even sugar for the children; and yet, simple 
fare as this is, it will have cost 2s. 5d. to feed the whole family 
and to obtain for them a sufficient quantity of strength-giving 
food, and even at this expenditure they have not been able to 
get that amount of nitrogenous food which is necessary for the 
maintenance of robust health. 

A little table of exact cost and quantities might not be un- 


interesting :— 
Food. Quantity. Cost. Carbonaceous. Nitrogenous. 
Breakfast—Oatmeal Porridge. oz. oz. 
Oatmeal - 24d. 14 3 
Tinned Milk . . 1} pint. 13d. 2} 1 
Treacle ‘ lb. 13d. 7 
Dinner—Irish Stew. 
Meat . - 8d. 33 34 
Potatoes 4 243d. 14 2 
Onions Uh. 1d. 54 1} 
Carrots A few 1d. q 
Rice . 3 lb. 1d. 7 4 
Bread . - 24d. 134 2} 
Tea—Bread and Coffee. 
Bread . 24 Ibs. 33d. 223 
Coffee . 202. 24d. 
Tinned Milk . - 1} pint. 13d. 2} 1 


Qs. 5d. 92 18} 


But note that the requisite quantities for the whole family are 
92 oz. of carbonaceous and 23 oz. of nitrogenous substances. 

Another day we might provide them with cocoa and bread for 
breakfast ; lentil soup and toasted cheese for dinner; and rice 
pudding and bread for tea; but this fare pre-supposes a certain 
knowledge of cooking which but few of the poor possess, as well 
as an acquaintance with the dietetic properties of food which, at 
present, is far removed from even the most intelligent. This day’s 
fare compares favourably with yesterday’s meals in the matter of cost, 
being 23d. cheaper, but it does not provide enough carbonaceous 


eat more than his mother, but the eight children, being of various ages, will probably 
eat about this quantity between them, and it is better, perhaps,to under- than over- 
state their requirements. 
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food, though it does not fall far short of the necessary 23 oz. of 
nitrogenous substances. 


TABLE. 
Food. Quantity. Cost. Carbonaceous. Nitrogenous. 

Breakfast—Bread and Cocoa. oz. 02. 

Bread . . 2% Ibs. 32d. 22} 3% 

Cocoa . loz. 13d. 3 

Tinned Milk . 1 pint 1d. 

Sugar . - Q2oz. 4d. 1} 
Dinner—Lentil Soup, Toasted Cheese. 

Lentils . lb. 3d. 15 6 

Cheese . é « Sh 8d. 4} 5} 

Bread . ‘ 23d. 13} 2} 
Tea—Rice Pudding and Bread. 

Rice. lb. 13d. 10} 

Tinned Milk . . 1} pint 13d. 2} 1 

Sugar . 202. id. 1} 


Bread . ° - stb. 23d. 13} 2} 


2s. 86} 22} 


And how drear and uninteresting is this food compared to that 
on which people of another class normally live. No refreshing 
cups of afternoon tea; no pleasant fruit to give interest to the 
meal. Nothing but dull, keep-me-alive sort of food, and not 
enough of that to fulfil all nature’s requirements. 

But let us take another day's meals, which can consist of 
hominy, milk, and sugar for breakfast ; potato soup and apple-and- 
sago pudding for dinner; and fish and bread for tea; and this 
only when fish is plentiful enough to be obtained at 3d. a lIb., 
and when apples are to be got at 14d. a lb., which economical 
housekeepers know is not often the case in London. 


TABLE. 
Food. Quantity. Cost. Carbonaceous. Nitrogenous. 
Breakfast—Hominy, Milk, Sugar. oz. oz. 
Hominy . - 14 Ibs. ad. 17} 3} 
Tinned Milk . 8} pints 34d. 43 24 
Sugar - 602. 1d. 4} 
Dinner—Potato Soup, and Apple-and-Sago Pudding. 
Potatoes . - 5 lbs. 34d. 17} 24 
Tinned Milk . = 1% pints 14d. 2} 1 
Rice. 8oz. 4d. 2} 
Dripping . - 8oz. 13d. 2} 
Apples. Ib. 33d. 5 13 
Sago. - 602. 3d. 3} 
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. Food. Quantity. Cost. Carbonaceous. Nitrogenous. 
Tea—Fish and Bread. Oz. 
Fish . . 22 Ibs. 74d. 14 74 
Bread . 3d. 18 3 
Tinned Milk . 13 pints 13d. 2} 1 
2s. 5d. 86 233 


Again, however, we have spent 2s. 5d. on food, and even now 
have not got quite sufficient strength-giving or carbonaceous 
food. 

An average of 2s 4d. spent daily on food makes a total of 
16s. 4d. at the week’s end, leaving the labourer earning his £1 a 
week 3s. 8d. with which to pay rent (and decent accommodation of 
two rooms in London cannot be had for less than 5s. 6d. or 6s. a 
week) ; to obtain schooling and lighting; to buy coals, clothes, 
and boots ; to bear the expense of breakages and necessary replace- 
ments; to subscribe to a club against sickness or death; and to 
meet the doctor’s bills for the children’s illnesses or the wife’s con- 
finements. How is it possible? Can 8s. 8d. do so much? No, 
it cannot; and so food is stinted. The children have to put up 
with less than they need ; the mother ‘“ goes without sooner than 
let the children suffer,” and thus the new baby is born weakly and 
but half-nourished ; the children develop greediness in their never 
satisfied and but partly-fed frames; and the father, too often in- 
sufficiently sustained, seeks alcohol which, anyhow, seems to “‘ pick 
him up and hold him together,” though his teetotal mates assure 
him it is only a delusion. 

And this is no fancy picture. I have in my mind now one 
Simpkins, a steady, rough, honest, sober labourer, fairly intelli- 
gent, and the father of thirteen children. The two eldest, girls of 
fourteen and fifteen, are already out at service; but the eleven . 
younger, being under age, are still kept at school and supported by 
their father. He earns £1 regularly. They rent the whole house at 
12s. a week, and, letting off part, stand themselves at a weekly 
rent of 5s. for three small rooms. Less than that, as the mother 
says, “I could not nohow do with, what with all the washing for 
such a heavy family, and bathing the little ones, and him coming 
home tired of an evening, and needing a place to sit down in.” 
The wife is a decent body, but rough and uncultured; and as she 
is ignorant of the proper proportions of nitrogenous and carbona- 
ceous food necessary for the preservation of healthy life, as well 
as of the kinds of food in which they can be most equably found, 
she feeds her family even less nutritiously than she could do if 
sho were better informed. Still the whole wage could only feed 
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them if it were all expended ever so wisely, leaving no margin for 
the requirements already mentioned. 

Take Mrs. Marshall’s family and circumstances. Mrs. Marshall 
is, to all intents and purposes, a widow, her husband being 
in an asylum. She herself is a superior woman, tall and hand- 
some, and with clean dapper ways and a slight hardness of 
manner that comes from bitter disappointment and _ hopeless 
‘struggling. She has four children, two of whom have been taken 
by the Poor Law authorities into their district schools—a better 
plan than giving out-door relief, but, at the same time, one that 
has the disadvantage of removing the little ones from the home 
influence of a very good mother. Mrs. Marshall herself, after vainly 
trying to get work, was taken as a scrubber at a public institution, 
where she earns 9s. a week and her dinner. She works from six 
in the morning till five at night, and then returns to her fireless, 
-cheerless room to find her two children back from school and 
ready for their chief meal; for during her absence their breakfast 
and dinner can only have consisted of bread and cold scraps. We 
will not dwell on the hardship of having to turn to and light the 
fire, tidy the room, and prepare the meal after having already done 
ten hours’ scrubbing or washing. The financial question is now 
before us, and to that we will confine our thoughts. Out of her 9s. 
a week Mrs. Marshall pays 3s. 3d. for rent ; 2d. for schooling; 1s. 
for light and firing (and this does not allow of the children having 
a morning fire before they go to school) ; 9d. she puts by for boots 
and clothing, and imagine what it must be to dress so as to keep 
warm three people on £1 19s. a year!; and 6d. she pays for her 
bits of washing, for she cannot do them herself after all her heavy 
daily work. (Pause, though, for a moment to consider how Mrs. 
Marshall’s washerwoman must work when she does three changes 
of linen, aprons, sheets, and a table-cloth, for 6d. a week.) 

Deduct from the 9s. weekly wage— 


Rent 3.3 
Schooling 2 
Firing. 1 0 
Clothes ‘ 9 
Washing . ‘ ‘ 6 
5 8 


and 3s. 4d. is left with which to provide breakfast and tea for a 
hard-working woman for seven days in the week, dinner for 
Sunday, and three meals daily for two growing children of ten and 
eleven. We have seen how, even with economy, knowledge, 
strength, and time, proper food cannot be obtained for less than 
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1d. or 13d. a meal, and this would make a weekly total of 
5s. 11}d. 3s. 4d., with no time, with little knowledge, and only 
the remnants of strength which has been used up in getting the 
3s. 4d., is all Mrs. Marshall has with which to meet these require- 
ments. 

And how do the rich look on these facts? ‘‘ Well! nine shil- 
lings a week is very fair wage for an unskilled working-woman,” 
was the remark I heard after I told these facts to mine host at a 
country house where we were eating the usual regulation dinner, 
soup, fish, entrées, joint, game, sweets, and hot-house fruits, said 
with the complacency of satisfaction which follows a bumper of 
Chambertin. ‘‘ Yes, about the cost of your one dinner’s wine!” 
replied one of the guests; but then he was probably one of 
those ill-balanced people who judge people by what they are 
rather than by what they have, and he may have thought that 
the sad, lone woman, with her noble virtues of industry, patience, 
and self-sacrificing love had, despite her hard manners, more 
right to the good things of this world than the suave old man 
owning fourteen acres of lawn on which no children ever played, 
and stating without shame, first, the fact that he used eighty-two 
tons of coal yearly to warm his own sitting-rooms, and then the 
opinion that 9s. a week was fair wage on which to support a good 
woman and bring up two children. 

While this wage is considered a “fair wage,” the children must 
remain half-nourished, and grow up incapable of honest toil and 
valuable effort. While this wage is accepted as a right and 
normal thing, it is useless to fight our enemy with heavy sub- 
scriptions to hospitals and sick asylums. Our outposts are not 
only undefended, but disease is invited to enter and find a home 
among the masses of our wage-earning people. 

I have before me the dietary tables of the Whitechapel Work- 
house—the institution of its sort which stands (thanks to the self- 
devotion of its able clerk) high on the list for careful management 
and economical administration. There are congregated the aged 
and infirm paupers, and among them are some of Nature’s gentle- 
folk, the old and tired who, having learnt a few of life’s greatest 
lessons in their long walk through life, ought to be giving them to 
the young and untried, instead of wearying out their last days in 
the dull monotony of a useless and regulated existence. Their 
dietary table allows them for breakfast and supper one pint of tea 
(made of one ounce to a gallon of water) and five ounces of 
bread and a tiny bit of butter. For dinner they have meat 
three times a week, pea-soup and bread twice, suet pudding once, 
and Irish stew on the other day. For the sake of comparison I 
will make a food table of this diet, based on the same calculations. 
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-of food value as those that have been previously made for the 
family. 


TABLE. 
Food. Quantity. Carbonaceous. Nitrogenous. 
Breakfast and Supper—Tea, Bread, and Butter. oz. oz. 
Bread . 1002. 5} 3 
Sugar . . . oz. 
Milk. less than } 
Dinner —Meat and Potatoes. 
Meat (cooked) ‘ . 402. 1 1 
Potatoes ‘ 8oz. 1} 
Bread . ‘ . 202. 1 


103 24 

Here we see that the total allowance comes only to 104 oz. of 
carbonaceous food, and 2} oz. of nitrogenous food, against the 
estimated quantity of 16 oz. carbonaceous and 4 oz. nitrogenous, 
which is the necessary allowance for ordinary people, and against 
the 25 oz. carbonaceous and 5 oz. nitrogenous, which is the regula- 
tion diet of the Royal Engineers during peace. It is true that these 
old folk do not need so much food, for their bodies have ceased to 
grow and develop, and in aged persons the wear of the frame does 
not require such replenishment as is the case with young and 
middle-aged people ; but even with this partial diet we find that 
the cost of maintaining each of these old people is, for food alone, 
8s. 11d. per head per week. Based on this fact, a calculation is 
easy to make, and, when made, it forces upon us the fact that the 
workman cannot keep his family as well as the pauper is kept. 
Even on this simple fare it would cost him close on eight shillings 
a week to support himself so as to give him the strength to earn 
his daily bread; while, if we imagine his family to consist of a 
wife and six children, we find that his weekly food-bills would 
amount to £1 8s., calculating his requirements on the same basis 
as in the previous instances. 

If we take, therefore, the case of a skilled workman earning his 
£2 a week, we still find that, even when adequately fed (and keep 
in mind the plainness and unattractiveness of the diet), he has 
only twelve shillings a week to supply all other necessaries, and to 
lay by, not only against old age and sickness, but against that 
‘rainy day” and ‘‘out of work from slackness’’ which so often 
occurs for weeks together in the weather-chart of our artizan 
population. 

Or, take another case, that of Mr. and Mrs. Stoneman, excellent 
folk: the wife, a woman of such force and originality of character, 
such patience and sweet persistency, as would make her an orna- 
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ment in any class; the husband an honest steady man, not,. 
perhaps, so clever as his wife, but loving and admiring her none 
the less for that. They have six children: the two eldest at work; 
the youngest a sweet tiny thing, as spotlessly clean as water and 
care can keep it in this mud-coloured atmosphere of Whitechapel. 
Her husband earns twenty-three shillings a week, excepting when 
bad illness, lasting sometimes six and eight weeks, reduces his 
wages to nothing; and then the sick man, his wife, and four 
children have to live, pay rent, firing, and ‘ doctor’s stuff,” on the 
club-money of 14s. a week, for the boys’ earnings can only support 
themselves. 

Which of us would consider that we could supply food and sick 
luxuries for even one person on 14s. a week, the sum fixed by the 
rich as board wages for an unneeded man-servant? On the face 
of it, though, this family is, perhaps, exceptionally well off, for the 
two big lads in it earn, the one 5s. the other 7s. a week, which 
brings the united weekly wage up to 35s. a week. 

This Mrs. Stoneman is a friend of mine, and, in response to. 
my request, she weighed all the food at every meal, and here is 
the result. 

At the time, however, that this was done Mr. Stoneman’s. 
children had been sent by the Children’s Country Holiday Fund 
into the country for a fortnight’s holiday. We must, therefore, 
suppose the family to consist only of six, and the necessary 
quantity of food to sustain them in good healthy working condition 


would be 76 ozs. of carbonaceous food and 19 ozs. of nitrogenous. 
food. 
Sunpay Meats. 


Strength- Flesh- 
Quantity. Name of Food. Cost. giving. repairing 
Breakfast—Bread and Butter and Fish. oz. oz. 
1} lbs. Bread . - 11} 13 
1} oz. Butter . dd. 1 
1 Haddock ‘ . 3d. — — 
4 oz. Tea. . 4d. 
23 oz. Sugar . ‘ . 4d. 2 } 
4 pint Tinned Milk 
Dinner—Beef and Vegetables, Apple Pudding. 
1lb.30z. Beef. ‘ . Is. 5d. 3} 3} 
3 lb.100z. Potatoes . 24d. 12% 13 
1 lb. Beans . . 2d. 
3 Bread . 4d. 14 
|b. Flour. . 3d. 8 
4b. Lard. . 2d. 3 
1 lb. Apples . ‘ . 2d. 2 1 
14 oz. Sugar . dd. 1 
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Strength- Flesh- 


Quantity. Name of Food. Cost. giving. repairing. 
Tea—Bread and Butter. oz. 02. 
3 Ib. Bread . 13d. 63 2} 
2 oz. Butter . 13 


3 02. Tea. - 4d. 


23 oz. Sugar . ‘ 2 
pint Tinned Milk. $d. } 
Supper—Bread and Cheese. 
1 Ib. Bread . ‘ 1d. 9 1} 
+ Ib. Cheese . ; . 4d. 1 1} 
3s. 113d. 67% 14} 
Wepnespay Mzats. 
Strength- Flesh- 
Quantity. Name of Food. Cost. giving. repairing- 
Breakfast—Bread and Butter. oz. oz. 
2 Ibs. Bread . 18 3 
34 oz. Butter . . 84d. 3 
+ oz. Tea ‘ $d. 
2 oz. Sugar . 4d. 1? > 
4 pint Tinned Milk . . 4d. 3 4 
Dinner—Bacon Pudding. 
1 Ib. Bacon . ‘ . 6d. 3 3 
2 lbs. Potatoes ° . 18d. 7 1 
Ib. Flour . « 9 
2 oz. Suet . * 13 
Tea—Bread and Butter. 
3 lbs. Bread . 21 At 
24 oz. Butter . . 2d. 2 
23 oz. Sugar . ‘ . 4d. 2 — 
4 pint Tinned Milk. 4d. 3 
Supper—Bread and Cheese. 
Bread . 63 2} 
3 Oz. Cheese . 14d. 3 1 


2s. 64d. 77+ 16 


Saturpay Mzats. 
Strength- Flesh- 


Quantity. Name of Food. Cost. giving. repairing. 
Breakfast—Bread and Butter. oz. oz. 

1} lb. Bread . . 133 2} 

3 OZ. Butter . ‘ . 3d. 23 —_— 

3} 02. Sugar . . Id. 3 


1 pint Tinned Milk . . 1d. 12 a 
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Strength- Flesh- 


Quantity. Name of Food. Cost. giving. repairing. 
Dinner—Bread and Cheese and Coffee. oz oz. 
lb. Bread . Ald. 63 2} 
3 Ib. Cheese . ‘ . 4d. 2} 23 
1 pint Milk, Coffee . 13d. 13 
Tea—Bread and Butter and Fish. 
2 lbs. 40z. Bread . . 8d. 204 3% 
24 oz. Butter . . 2 
2 Herrings . . 2d. 
23 oz. Sugar . #d. 2 
4 pint Tinned Milk. $d. 1 4 
Supper—Bread and Cheese. 
14 oz. Bread . 83 1 
3 Ib. Cheese . 1 1} 


Qs.2kd. 663 15} 


This is the food-table of one of the best of managers. It could 
not well be simpler, and yet we see that it fails every day, some- 
times to the extent of one-third, in providing sufficient nitro- 
genous or flesh-repairing food; and even thus the cost for the 
three days makes a total of 8s. 84d., or say on an average 3s. a 
day. Thus it took £1 1s. a week to feed this family simply and 
wholesomely, at a time when two of its hungry members of eight 
and eleven were away. The weekly rent to house it in two rooms 
takes 5s. 7d.; to educate the school-going members, 7d. a week 
must be paid; to keep the fire and lights going (and this, of 
course, is more expensive than if the fuel could be got in in large 
quantities) demands 2s. 6d. a week; and to provide washing 
materials another 1s. must be deducted. 

When these outgoings are met there remains but 4s. 4d. with 
which to provide the food of the two then absent children, to pay 
club subscriptions (for three people—for each of the working 
members is in a sick club and burial club), to procure. boots, 
clothes, and to lay by against the days of illness, slackness, and 
old age. 

Now, these are the facts, which, summed in a sentence, amount 
to this: that while wages are at the present rate the large mass 
of our nation cannot get enough food to maintain them in robust 
health, and bodily health is here alone considered. 

No mention has been made of the food a man requires to keep 
his whole nature in robust health; of the books, the means of 
culture, the opportunities of social intercourse, which are as neces- 
sary for his mental health and development as food and drink are 
for his bodily. No account has been taken of all that each human 
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being needs to keep his spiritual nature alive. The quiet times in 
the country or by the sea, the knowledge of Nature’s mysteries, 
the opportunities for the cultivation of natural affection. “ Yes, 
it is seven years since me and my daughter met,” I heard a gentle 
old lady of sixty-nine say the other day, one of God’s aristocracy, 
the upper class in virtue and unselfishness. ‘‘ You see, she lives 
a pretty step from here, and moving about is not to be thought of 
when money is so scarce.” 

The body’s needs are the most exacting; they make them- 
selves felt with daily recurring persistency, and, while they remain 
unsatisfied, it is hard to give time or thought to the mental 
needs or the spiritual requirements; but if our nation is to be 
wise and righteous, as well as healthy and strong, they must be 
‘considered. A fair wage must allow a man, not only to adequately 
feed himself and his family, but also to provide the means of 
mental cultivation and spiritual development. Indeed, some 
humanitarians assert that it should be enough to give him a home 
wherein he can rest from noise, with books, pictures, and society ; 
and there are those who go so far as to suggest that it should be 
sufficient to enable him to learn the larger lessons which travellers 
gain from other nations, as well as the teaching which the great 
dumb teachers wait to impart to “those with ears to hear” of 
fraternity, purity, and eternal hope. 

Why is it that our wage-earners cannot get this? Why is it 
that, as we indulge in such dreams, they sound impossible and 
almost impracticable, though no reader of this Review will add 
undesirable. Is it because our nation has not fought its enemy, 
Ignorance, with pointed weapons, or by its knights of proved prowess 
and valour? Or is it because our rulers have not recognized our 
other enemy, the Greed of certain classes or individuals, as a 
national one, and wrestled with it with the strength of unity? It 
cannot be the want of money in our land that causes so many to be 
half-fed and ery silently from want of strength to make a noise. 
As we stand at Hyde Park Corner, or wander in among the miles 
of streets of ‘‘gentlemen’s residences” in the West End, our 
hearts are gladdened at the sight of the wealth that is in our land ; 
but they would be glad with a deeper gladness if Simpkins was not 
getting slowly brutalized by his struggle, if there were a chance of 
Alice and Johnnie Marshall growing up as Nature meant them to 
be, or if clever Mr. Stoneman’s patient efforts could be crowned with 
success. Money in plenty is in our midst, but cruel blinding poverty 
keeps her company, and our nation cannot boast herself of her 
wealth while half her people are but partly fed, and too poor to 
use their minds or aspire after holiness. 

By the optimist we may be told that all mention of charitable 
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aid has been omitted. That in such a case as that of Simpkins, or 
of Mrs. Marshall, there would be aid from the philanthropic, and that 
old clothes would do something to replenish the wardrobe, other- 
wise to be kept supplied by £1 19s. a year, while scraps and broken 
victuals find their way from most back-doors into the homes of the 
poor. But, though this may be true when the poor are scattered 
among the rich, it is not true of that neighbourhood which I know 
best, where for miles those live side by side whose income does. 
not exceed thirty shillings a week, and where the streets of four- 
roomed houses (as a rule, let out to two or three families) are un- 
broken by a single house inhabited only by one family, and where 
they ‘‘ keeps a servant.” 

Or the advocates of children’s penny dinners may take these 
facts as a strong argument in favour of their scheme, and feel 
that in this simple method is the solution of the difficulty. But 
those who so think cannot have considered the question in all its 
bearings. If feeding the children enables us to fight our national 
- enemy, Disease, it does so by putting fresh weapons into the 
hands of that other enemy of ours, the Greed of certain classes or 
individuals, and this enemy is at present so ill-curbed and in- 
effectively conquered as to be nothing loth to take advantage of 
every opportunity of working its cruel will. 

If the children are fed at school it enables the mother to go out 
to work. The supply of woman labour is thus increased, and 
married women can offer their work at lower wages than widows. 
or single ones, because their labour is only supplementary to that 
of their husbands. The consequence is that wages go down; 
because more women are in the labour market than are needed, and 
those get the work who will take it for the least remuneration. 
Thus, though Mrs. Harris may get work, her children being ‘‘ now 
fed by the ladies round at the school,” she does so at the expense 
of lowering Jane Metcalf’s wages, and, as Jane is working to help 
her widowed mother to keep the four younger children off the 
parish, the only result is that Tommie and Lizzie and the two 
baby Metcalfs get worse food, and Jane finds life harder, and 
sometimes sees temptation through magnifying-glasses. 

But besides these economic results which must inevitably follow 
the plan of feeding the children on any large scale, there are those 
which ensue from the lightening of parental responsibility—evil 
results which everyone who knows the poor can foresee without the 
gift of prophecy; the result of making the idle father more idle, the 
gossiping mother less controlled, and of taking from the drunken 
parent the last feeble string which binds him to sobriety and its 
hopeful consequences. But perhaps as important as any of these 
is the evil of taking the children from the home influence. In 
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our English love of home is one of our hopes for the future; and 
not the least conspicuous as a moral training-ground is the family 
dinner-table. There the mother can teach the little lessons of 
good manners and neat ways, and the larger truths of unselfish- 
ness and thoughtfulness. There the whole family can meet, and 
from the talks at meal times, which, as things now are, is perhaps 
the only leisure of the busy mechanic, may grow that sympathy 
between the older and younger people which must refresh and 
gladden both. No; it is not by any charitable effort that this 
poverty—our common enemy—must be fought. A national want 
must be met by a national effort ; and the thought of the political 
economist which has hitherto been devoted to the question of pro- 
duction and accumulation of wealth, must now turn its attention 
to the problem of its right use and distribution, recognizing that 
‘the wise use of wealth in developing a complete human life is of 
incomparably the greater moment both to men and nations.” 
While more than half the English people are unable to live their 
best life or reach their true standard of humanity, it is useless to 
congratulate ourselves on our national supremacy, or class our 
nation as wealthy. 

Some economists will reply that these conditions are but the 
result of our freedom; that the boasted ‘‘liberty” in our land 
must result in the few strong making themselves stronger, and in 
the many weak suffering from their weakness. But is this neces- 
sarily so? Is this the only result to be expected from human 
beings having the power to act as they please? Are not love, 
goodwill, and social instincts as truly parts of human character 
as greed, selfishness, and individualism; and may we not believe 
that human nature is great enough to care to use its freedom for 
the good of all? Men have done noble things to obtain this free- 
dom. They have loved her with the ardour of a lover’s love, with 
the patience of a silver wedded life; and now that they have her, 
is she only to be used to injure the weak, and to make life cruel 
and almost impossible to the large majority? ‘‘ What is the 
right use of freedom?” The ancient answer was, “‘To love 
God.” And can we love God whom we have not seen, when we 
love not our brother whom we have seen ? 


H. A. Barnett. 


MALLET DU PAN. 


‘Tue recent publication of the correspondence, in the years 1795-98, 
between Mallet du Pan and the Austrian Court, may revive the 
memory of one of the ablest hostile critics of the Revolution, who, 
at the same time, regarded it from a standpoint altogether diffe- 
rent from that of the ordinary French “ aristocrat,” or reactionist. 
M. Taine, in a preface to this correspondence, speaks of Mallet 
du Pan as one of a very small number of men who understood 
the Revolution from the first, one of the others being the eminent 
American Minister to France, Governeur Morris. Like Morris, 
Mallet du Pan was a native of a foreign republic. “Je ne suis 
pas Francais et je suis né republicain,” he said, in a letter to 
Baron Hardenberg, wishing to show how little he had in common 
with the views of enthusiastic partisans of the old French Mon- 
archy. But, unlike Morris, he was a native of a European com- 
monwealth, closely connected with France both by neighbourhood, 
by language, and constant intercourse; citizens of Geneva con- 
stantly having sought a career, either literary or official, in 
France. The dogmatic side of the Revolution owed, in a large 
degree, its paternity to Rousseau. Its immediate commencement 
arose out of the measures of Necker. Claviére always claimed to 
be a German, though Mallet du Pan denied his right to call him- 
self so. Brissot had taken a deep interest in the civil commotions 
-of Geneva, and, curiously enough, long before the Revolution, in- 
volved himself in a controversy concerning them with Mallet du 
Pan. The political conflicts of Geneva, though Voltaire not un- 
naturally described them as a storm in a tea-cup, not only drew 
the attention of the general public in adjoining States, but at times 
-even provoked the armed intervention of their Governments. The 
Government, popular in theory, had come to be mainly in the 
hands of a council drawn from among a limited number of families. 
Their exercise of a negative voice against proposals coming from 
the citizens at large led to the name of Negatives being given to 
them and to their Party. The rival name of Representatives was 
given to those who advocated the right of the popular body to make 
representations. In the course of these dissensions appeared a 
third Party, known as ‘“ Natifs,” those who, answering to the 
“‘ Meteeci” of ancient States, were born in Geneva of alien parents 
or ancestors, and, therefore, not recognized as having any rights 
of citizenship at all. In these questions, Mallet du Pan, like 
D'Ivernois, afterwards a refugee in England from the French revo- 
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lutionists, advocated, in the first instance, the popular side. A 
violent revolution, however, which occurred in 1782, and was re- 
pressed by the armed force of France, Sardinia, and the canton of 
Berne, met with his entire disapproval. He wrote of it in a manner 
which, as the editor of a portion of his papers observed, might 
have seemed a prophetic criticism of the far greater revolution 
which he was to contend against a few years later. When the 
citizens of Geneva recognized the hopelessness of contending 
against the Powers allied to suppress them, Mallet du Pan was 
one of those appointed to negotiate a capitulation. Readers of 
Brissot’s Memoirs may recollect how the future Girondin leader 
expressed his regret that the democrats of Geneva were not ready 
to perish, like Saguntum of old, rather than submit. But such 
heroism, he concluded, was not to be hoped for from a rich 
industrial city. 

Mallet du Pan afterwards settled in Paris as the editor of the. 
Mercure, the then official journal of the Monarchy. He was, 
however, by no means always ready to write according to order 
against his convictions. The policy of the Court of France, by 
what seems to us, who know what was in a few years to follow, a 
strange coincidence indeed, but in accordance with the part it had 
taken with regard to American independence, favoured a revolu- 
tion directed against the Stadtholder in Holland. Mallet du Pan, 
who knew more about popular commotions than the staff of the 
French Foreign Office, or the official censor, persisted in condemn- 
ing as dangerous, even to the liberty of a Republic, the excesses of 
the popular faction. It is curious that his independence, in this 
respect, was not much more acceptable to his employers than was 
later, to the Party which he tried to serve, his censure of the im- 
practicable ideas of the Emigrants. 

From almost the commencement of the Revolution he considered 
that it was embarking in a wrong course. The press was now 
free, and the literary portion of his paper contained articles by 
ardent advocates of the new ideas. But, while desiring to see the 
reform of abuses, and something of a parliamentary system, he con- 
sidered it essential that an Upper House should exist, representing 
the best elements of the higher orders, and he utterly distrusted 
the capacity of France for a popular form of government. He 
saw how much wider harm in a great State might arise from 
troubles like those of his native city. And Frenchmen had neither 
the political traditions nor the comparatively grave character of 
the people of Calvin’s commonwealth. Morris had said that the 
French were wishing for the institutions of the United States. 
without the citizens of the United States to work them. 

Mallet du Pan similarly observed, in the letter to Hardenberg, 
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before quoted, that at the beginning of the Revolution “Je ne 
doutait point qu’introduite par des hommes corrompus dans une 
nation presumptueuse et frivole, ardente et pervertie, elle ne fit 
je malheur de |’Europe.” 

After gallantly fighting his battle in the Mercure, amid menaces 
and perils of every kind, through the period of the Constituent 
Assembly and the first period of the Constitution of 1791, he was 
at last driven from his post. Quitting France for Geneva, he was 
entrusted by Louis XVI. with a delicate secret mission. The 
Assembly had forced on a war with the German Powers, until 
then doubtful what action to take. The King, practically a pri- 
soner in its hands, was undoubtedly desirous that their interference 
should bring him relief. But he desired that the Emigrants should 
not, by coming prominently forward, appear as allies of the in- 
vaders, or give the contest the character of civil war. He wished 
that no language should be used needlessly irritating to the French 
nation. He desired that his position, in case of their success, 
should be that of an independent arbiter, and that the Allies should 
neither prescribe under what system France was to be governed, 
nor treat it as a conquered country to be dismembered at their 
will. Mallet du Pan, going in the first instance to a neutral State, 
was thus able to reach the Allied head-quarters. He succeeded 
generally, much to the reluctance of the Emigrants, in impressing 
his views upon the Sovereigns and their ministers. He had drawn 
up for the Duke of Brunswick, as commander of the invading army, 
a temperate proclamation deprecating all ideas of conquest, and, 
while threatening punishment for any injury to the Royal family, 
generally intended to conciliate the minds of the people at large. 
It had probably, not by Mallet’s fault, the defect pointed out by 
Von Sybel, of not clearly repudiating any intention to re-establish 
by force the ancien régime. Probably it was thought that no re- 


‘straint either way should seem implied on the free action of the 


King when restored to power. Unhappily, the influence of the 
Emigrants was too strong to leave this proclamation unchanged. 
The Marquis de Simon was allowed to substitute a composition of 
his own. The result was the appearance, in the name, though not 
with the good-will, of the Duke of Brunswick, of that unhappy and 
notorious document which was largely answerable for the fall of 
the Throne on the 10th of August, and the fearful days of Sep- 


tember. 


Mallet du Pan was never a favourite with the Emigrés, as he 
never shared their delusions. He complained that in 1792 he had 
been looked upon as a Republican, because he foresaw that 
Louis XVI. would be unable to retain the Throne, and that in 
1793 he was called a Jacobin, because he described the methods 
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by which he expected that the Jacobins would endeavour to crush 
their enemies at home and abroad. A pamphlet which he pub- 
lished in that year, called Considerations sur la Revolution 
Frangaise, while it met with much attention throughout Europe, 
was distasteful alike to Frenchmen of all extreme parties. He 
pointed out at that time, as he often did in his later corre- 
spondence, that the exiled Royalists fell into two equally pernicious 
errors in refusing to hold out a hand to any whom they considered 
at all imbued with the ideas of 1789, and in imagining, on the 
other side, that all who were ready to revolt against Jacobinism 
were converts to the ideas of the old régime. He saw, long before 
its fall, that Jacobinism was become odious, but that from this to 
a restoration such as the pure Royalists desired, was a long step. 
And he closed his pamphlet by remarking that if he was suspected 
of a partiality for the idea of liberty, he had been born under 
liberty, and was accustomed to prize it; but that he considered 
that thirty years of preparation alone could fit France for its 
enjoyment. 

Geneva no longer afforded him a home. He quitted when 
the approach of the French troops led him to anticipate such 
a revolution after the French model as occurred there somewhat 
later. He visited the camp of the Allied armies at Valenciennes, 
and was some time in the Austrian Netherlands. Eventually, 
however, he settled in the territory of the Swiss Confederation. 
The cantons were still at peace with France, and communication 
was easy with those who remained in the country. At the same 
time they were full of persons who had left France, more or less 
hostile to the Revolution in the form which it had now assumed. 
Mallet du Pan carried on a constant correspondence with the 
interior, while having every opportunity of intercourse with 
refugees and others who sought safety or opportunities of secret 
political action on neutral ground. Invited as he was by several 
of the Allied Monarchies to carry on a correspondence with their 
Courts on the state of affairs, he was amply supplied with 
pecuniary means for obtaining information, and having agents for 
that purpose in all quarters and among all circles. It was during 
his residence at Berne, at the close of 1794, that he was invited to 
furnish to the Austrian Emperor a political correspondence 
through Count Colleredo. A similar one with the Courts of Berlin 
and Turin, carried on at the same time, was terminated by the 
peace concluded by each of those monarchies with France. That 
with Vienna, however, continued until February 1798, some 
months after the conclusion of the peace of Campo Formio. It 
terminates when the French invasion of Switzerland drove the 
author from his home, and led eventually to his seeking a refuge 
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in England, where, two years later, he died. The first letters 
describe the condition of parties in France, after the close of the 
Reign of Terror, and the commencement of a reaction against the 

Republic. The hopes founded on the internal improvement of 
affairs, if properly and prudently turned to account, were more 

clouded by the indication of an intention on the part of most of 
the coalesced Powers to retire from the struggle. Then followed 

the news of the death of Louis XVII., the political importance of 

which event was greater than is often remembered, putting an end 

as it did to the hopes of the moderate Monarchists that they might 

have a King unconnected with the Emigrants, and whose youth 

admitted of his being moulded into a Sovereign of the type which 

they would accept. We then hear of the anticipations excited by 

the close of the existence of the Convention, the inauguration of 
the Constitution of 1795, and the resistance of the sections of 

Paris, from which much was hoped, but which was for the time 

crushed by the cannon of the 13th Vendemiaire. The attitude of 
the Directory, their views of foreign conquest, the principles and 

conduct of the new third of the Councils unconnected with the 
Convention, are brought before us in subsequent letters. In 1796 

the great victories of the French in Italy were a heavy discourage- 

ment to all antagonists of the Republic. But its internal weakness. 

was still a source of some hope, while the elections of 1797 would 

introduce into the Councils a further infusion of deputies repre- 

senting the tendencies of the nation to return to monarchical 

ideas. The elections arrive and are followed by the coup d’état of 
the 18th Fructidor ; the majority of the Councils and the minority 

of the Directory are the victims of violence. Jacobinism appears 

about to regain its ascendancy. Austria makes peace in despair. 

There are a few more letters on the condition of France under this 

régime of force. Then we hear of the French attack upon Berne 

and the Swiss cantons. Mallet du Pan retires from Berne to 

Friburg, from Friburg to the town of the same name in the 

Brisgau, and the last letter announces the speedy occupation of 
Geneva. So the correspondence somewhat abruptly closes. 

The view taken throughout by Mallet du Pau was that a mon- 
archical restoration was only to be effected through a national 
return to a desire for monarchy, a desire to be carried into effect 
through the representations of the nation. A counter-revolution 
by force from without, even aided by partial insurrection within, 
he considered hopeless. At the same time he looked to the per- 
severance of the Allied Powers in the contest as important, by the 
difficulties it created for the Republican Government, for the 
purpose of disposing France generally to accept the idea of a 
restoration. It was vain to hope anything from the pure Royalist 
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party, without the aid of the large body of persons who had 
favoured the Constitution of 1791, and were willing to see it modi- 
fied in a more monarchical sense, or of those Republicans who, 
seeing the evils of the Republic as it had been since 1792, were now 
willing to come to some compromise with Royalism. In one of his 
early letters he points out to the Emperor that the only Royalists 
strictly so called, who possessed any real importance, were the 
Vendeans and the Breton insurgents. The remains of the so-called 
‘‘ aristocrats,” who had continued in France were a small number 
of scattered, disunited, generally ruined individuals, without a 
rallying point ; and the same might be said of a certain number of 
persons among the bourgeoisie, who, in their disgust at the Revolu- 
tion, would be willing to see the old régime restored. They, too, 
had neither leaders, organization, nor activity. But there was a 
large constitutional party, who, though hardly recovered from the 
blows inflicted upon it during the two previous years, formed a 
natural resting-place for converts from Republicanism, and might 
acquire increasing importance from a junction with a portion of 
those who had been called federalists. This party had formed 
in 1792 the majority in France, though overwhelmed by violence 
on the 10th of August, and, since the overthrow of the Jacobins, 
were being largely re-introduced into local office. He described 
the so-called moderate party—the men who had made the revolution 
of the 9th Thermidor which overthrew Robespierre—as moderate 
only by comparison with their opponents, and otherwise only 
deserving to be mentioned in connection with the scaffold. They 
were the former followers of Danton, who, to save themselves, had 
combined with Collot d’Herbois, and the remains of the following 
of Hebert, to overthrow the enemy of both. Still he thought that 
many of this party looked to the possible restoration of monarchy 
in some form, though not necessarily under the legitimate King. 
He had still more hope of the bulk of the federalist or Girondin 
party, whose leaders had perished in 1793, or were still at that date 
excluded from the Convention, but who, from their numbers, formed 
an element in it which other parties could not disregard. 

This letter was written in January 1795. Later, when the peace 
negotiations of Prussia and other states with France were about 
to result in peace, he remarks that it was singular that foreign 
Governments were recognizing the Republic at the time when its 
continuance as a government was especially uncertain. After the 
readmission of Lannet and other surviving Girondin leaders to the 
Convention, he recognizes that a portion of the party threw itself 
in with the decided Republicans, but he has hopes both from the 
honnétes gens who would be led by Lanjuinais, and the adven- 
turers of whom Tallien was the chief, who, if their own interests 
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were secured, might be ready to anticipate a counter-revolution by 
passing over to the Monarchy. Matters, however, were greatly 
changed by the death of the unfortunate Dauphin. It was not 
surprising that those who wished to cut off the hopes of a restora- 
tion should have been, rightly or wrongly, suspected of shortening 
his days. At an earlier time, his ill-treatment by his goaler Simon 
was probably the result of mere brutality. It could not be expected 
to stop the advance of the allied armies, or overturn the plans 
attributed to ‘ Pitt and Coburg.” But in 1795, when a foreign 
invading force was no longer dreaded, but when the tide seemed 
moving strongly towards the restoration of a limited monarchy by 
national consent, the death of the heir whose misfortunes inspired 
pity, and whose age would make him an instrument in the hands 
of those who might restore him, changed the whole aspect of affairs. 
Those who had been willing to see Louis XVII. as King had by no 
means been equally determined to accept the future Louis XVIII. 
as Regent. He was now King de jure. Had Louis XVIII. been 
in 1795 what he was in 1814, the history of the next twenty years 
might have been changed. But of him the common saying that 
the Bourbons learnt nothing, and forgot nothing, was as eminently 
untrue as it may have been true of others of his race. In 1814 he 
was, as the author and maintainer of the Charter, the despair of 
the impracticable section of the Emigrés, and the hope of 
those who wished to combine legitimate monarchy with the 
necessary conditions of the time. In 1795 he was still the chief 
of the emigration. Wickham, in his letters, complains that he 
regarded the old régime as Coke regarded the law of England, 
as the perfection of common sense. He appeared unwilling 
to have anything to do with those who had ever shared any of the 
sentiments of the majority of the first Assembly. He refused to 
continue in his nominal office the Prince des Poix who had risked 
his life for Louis XVI. on the 10th of August, but had favoured in 
1789 the union of the orders in one Chamber. Mallet, in a letter 
written in November, 1795, says that his declaration on becoming 
King de jure, his surroundings, his exclusive confidence in the 
most violent of the Emigrants, had alienated the whole party 
known as “independents,” so that, if the Convention had been 
defeated in its restrictions on the free election of the Councils that 
succeeded it, the Duke of Angouléme, or the young Duke of 
Orleans, might have been called to the throne, but not the legiti- 
mate King. At the same time he does not hesitate to point out to 
the Emperor himself the extreme impolicy of the detention of 
Lafayette and his companions. 

The dissolution of the Convention, and the setting in motion of 
the new Constitution of 1793, had naturally excited hopes of all 
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kinds as to the changes which might result from it. A free press 
-and free elections, it was thought, would at this juncture, unlike the 
beginning of the Revolution, mark the overthrow of the revolu- 
tionary system, which had lost its popularity. The Convention, 
sharing such a forecast, insisted on obtaining assent to the decrees 
by which two-thirds of the new assemblies were to be taken from 
its body. The sections of Paris rose against this. The letter of 
October 11 ends dramatically with a postscript to the effect that 
news had arrived of fighting in Paris. The next tells of the 13th 
Vendemiaire and the victory of the Convention. 

This victory, however, was held to have but temporarily checked 
the reaction. The new third of the Councils was in opposition to 
‘the Conventionals and the Directory chosen by their predominant 
influence. The next renewal under the Constitution would reduce 
them to one-third, and then a majority might be expected repre- 
senting the altered state of the public mind. 

But 1796 brought the Italian victories of Napoleon. Mallet du 
Pan had constantly dwelt in his letters on the financial embarrass- 
ments of the Republic, the vain attempts to maintain public credit 
by getting rid of the assignats, and issuing “‘mandats” on the 
national domains, and looked forward to the total failure of its 
resources for continuing the struggle. He might seem open to 
Macaulay’s criticism on Pitt—that he talked as if Alboin had 
required a system of credit to overrun Italy, as if Attila’s exchequer 
bills had been at par. But till 1796 the conquests of France were 
within comparatively narrow limits, and the resources, even of 
extortionate ransom or pillage, might soon come to an end. The 
campaign which enabled the French to lay the wealth of Italy 
under contribution introduced new conditions, overturning every 
calculation founded on previous probability. 

Of the effect created by these victories we have ample indication. 
We hear how one old Chevalier de St. Louis insisted that the 
Government must be republishing old Gazettes of Louis XIV. 
“ When a general,” writes Mallet, in May 1796, ‘‘not thirty years 
old, and without experience, does what neither Eugene nor Catinat 
accomplished, it is easy to understand what force such events give 
to the hopes and designs of the Republic.” He had, too, remarked* 
that if any government of modern times made war like the Romans 
at the cost of the conquered, it might subjugate Europe. This 
was how France extricated herself from financial difficulties. Still, 
the war in Germany was more favourable to Austria; and hopes 
were entertained by all antagonists of the Revolution of the result 
of the next elections to the Councils. And in April 1797, Mallet 
was able to write of them with satisfaction. Men were chosen who 

* Quoting from Montesquieu. 
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desired a monarchy, modifiée et non denaturée: even the Constitu- 
tionalists of 1791 were too republican for the present tone of the 
electors. Still they were not sectateurs de Vancien régime, or 
desirous of a violent counter-revolution; they looked to demolishing 
the Republic bit by bit. 

May brought the signature of preliminaries of peace between 
France and Austria, which Mallet does not hesitate to say was 
most opportune for the Directory and unfavourable for anti- 
republicans. Still he rejoiced in the “excellent” elections. As 
was expected, a struggle began between the Directory and the 
Councils. At last, in September, the sword of Augereau, was 
thrown into the scale. The Directory, defending the Republic by 
violating the Constitution and ousting the representatives newly 
elected by the people, reduced, as Mallet said, the sovereignty of 
the people to an absurdity. But the Royalist party was crushed. 
Austria, by the Treaty of Campo Formio, left France without an 
antagonist, except England, against which country, Mallet asserts, 
the French Government had a special and embittered antagonism, 
as well as hopes of internal revolution to aid them in their designs 
against it. Still, he considered the situation in France was not a 
finally settled order of things. The Directors feared the Jacobins 
whom they had again brought forward. The old quarrel between 
the Thermidarians and the extreme revolutionists was ready to. 
break out. 

He had always urged on his Imperial correspondent that any 
peace between the Revolution and the old states of Europe must 
be uncertain, its principle impelling France, while under its 
ascendancy, to spread its operations everywhere else. The attack 
upon Switzerland, based on a claim under treaty to protect the 
Pays de Vaud in its privileges, resulting in the submission of all 
the governments of the cantons, might seem a confirmation of this 
warning. Mallet du Pan, as we already observed, was driven 
again into exile by this catastrophe. He found in England the 
only country where he could still breathe and speak freely—the 
only country still unconquered by French arms. He perhaps 
regretted his remark in one of his earlier letters congratulating 
the Emperor on the greater solidity of the basis of order in his 
States than that of a mixed government where Hardy and Thelwall 
were acquitted by a jury. As editor of the Mercure Britannique,. 
he kept up bravely the contest against the Revolution. When the 
18th Brumaire made Napoleon Bonaparte master of France, he 
observed, though without esteem for his character or confidence in 
his intentions, that he had given France what the nation generally 
would accept with gratitude—a deliverance from a large part of 
the evils of the revolutionary system. He at the same time ridi- 
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-culed the delusions of the Emigrants who, in their incurable self- 
deception, imagined that Bonaparte was working only to restore a 
Bourbon. 

Compelled by health to abandon his work on the Mercure, Mallet 
du Pau soon sank, worn out with exile, anxiety, and disappoint- 
ment. Had he attained the ordinary age of man he would have 
seen the temporary triumph of the cause to which he had been 
devoted. He would have seen the Prince, whose impracticable 
‘ principles had been the subject of his regrets in earlier days, a 
convert to the ideas he had always advocated as the only means 
by which monarchy could be re-established. He might possibly 
have seen, on the other hand, how Charles X., repeating the errors 
of the Comte d’Artois of old, undid all that had promised well 
under his more prudent predecessor. Of course, the troubles of 
later times would have been far beyond his horizon. If the pre- 
sent experiment of popular government in France should attain 
the success which is still uncertain, it cannot be said that Mallet’s 
views as to his own time are shown to be less discerning. He saw 
that France was not then ripe for such a system; that the attempt 
to establish it could only lead to oppression and to anarchy. He 
‘did not work for the restoration of the abuses of the old régime. 
He probably would have thought such a restoration as undesirable 
as he certainly thought it impracticable. He never hesitated to 
declare that the men who would be satisfied with nothing short of 
such a restoration were the men who made any monarchy impos- 
sible. It might not be unnatural that those who had felt com- 
pelled to quit France could not understand that the order of 
things under which they and their fathers had grown up could 
have passed away for ever. They rather regarded the Revolution 
as a temporary disturbance of the order of nature, a tempest that 
must culminate and subside, and thus imagined that any com- 
promise with it gave permanence to a transient aberration. 
Such a view might arise instinctively from every association of 
their past times, only to be corrected by the experience of other 
times and countries, or by that realisation of the complete change 
in French ideas and social surroundings which, to those who 
had left the country at the outset of this transformation, was 
scarcely possible. Less unpardonable than we sometimes deem 
it may have been this apparent blindness of the bulk of the 
Royalist party. But there is little doubt that among the causes 
of the Republican triumph it had a share as effectual, some might 
deem more effectual still, than even the victories of the army of 
Italy. 
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THE reason the Provincial Press is chiefly Radical is to be found 
in an examination of the genesis of newspapers. The opinionated 
newspaper is a creation of quite recent times. In the beginning of 
this century the pamphlet was still supreme as the medium of 
political discussion, and scarcely any journal had then emerged 
from the character of a news letter. During the last fifty years, 
however, the opinionated journal has become the rule, the pam- 
phlet has become almost extinct, and although there are still a few 
newspapers that do not profess to have any political creed, their 
pretended neutrality is really a cloak for mild Radicalism. Their 
neutrality consists in avoiding subjects upon which there is any 
very decided difference of opinion, and such views as they happen 
to express consist of accepted platitudes. These independent 
journals are chiefly owned by Conservatives, who take great pains 
to impress you with the rigour of their personal creed, and their 
attitude illustrates, in a striking manner, the answer I am about 
to give to the question, Why the Provincial Press has, in the 
main, been Radical. 

The newspaper owes its origin to the business instinct of the 
printer. A country stationer would, in the first instance, be 
merely an agent for a city printer, who would do for the town in 
question all the printing it needed. When the printing of the 
town had risen to a certain regular demand, the stationer would’ 
start a press of his own, and, in course of time, would employ a 
man to assist him. As soon as this} stage was reached, the 
stationer would find his man at one time overwhelmed with work 
and at another quite idle. He would then resolve to get an ap- 
prentice or two, and, that there should be no idle time, he issues. 
a small weekly sheet that would serve the treble purpose of keep- 
ing his hands employed, of advertising his name, and creating a 
new branch of business. The sheet at first would contain only 
local gossip, brief reports of meetings, and police cases, local ad- 
vertisements, and no opinions. It would shortly become advisable, 
from a business point of view, to have opinions, and the printer 
calculates that in a population of, say 5,000, one thousand of the 
houses are inhabited by possible buyers of small means, and, 
perhaps, fifty houses by those who buy London newspapers and 
reviews. He, therefore, considers the disposition of the thousand 
householders, and he finds that the majority of these are of the 
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class that would like to be better off than they are, and to this 
extent are dissatisfied with institutions that Radical politicians tell 
them are prejudicial to their prosperity. He thereupon concludes 
that it will be more remunerative to him to express opinions cal- 
culated to foster this dissatisfaction, and thus please the thousand 
possible buyers; if he can throw in a little abuse of the odd fifty, 
so much the better. The only thing that will restrain him will be 
a reflection that his stationery business was more dependent on 
the fifty than the thousand, so that, in the nett result, we may 
conclude the politics of his journal will be Radical, tempered by 
profits on stationery. 

This represents the origin of most if not all the newspapers 
that came into being in the provinces up to fifty years ago, even 
in the large towns, and the same thing is going on now. The 
necessities of the printer was the origin, in this manner, even of 
the large daily papers in the provinces whose earnings now show a 
total of many thousands per year. They developed from the 
meagre weekly sheet into the well-filled, solid pages published on 
market day, and then twice a week and thrice a week, and finally 
some thirty or forty years ago they became daily papers, larger in 
size on some days than others, but still daily, and in all cases more 
or less antagonistic to capital, to land, and to possession, and 
favourable to dissatisfaction, to resistance, and to change, which, 
put plainly, means acquisition. Possession represents injustice 
and tyranny. Change represents reform and universal prosperity. 
The denunciation of the one and advocacy of the other formed 
the natural commercial rule of the printer, and the same influ- 
ences operate to this day in various guises and in various degrees. 

A period arrived in the history of the Provincial Press when the 
fifty householders who represented possession increased ; and, be- 
coming dissatisfied in their turn with the advocate of change, they 
sought to counteract the baneful policy by the establishment of an 
organ whose influence should be directed to the denunciation of 
change and the advocacy of possession. But, with curious incon- 
sistency, the representatives of capital went on advertising in the 
organ of change, and thus continued to feed the monster they de- 
sired to destroy. The desire to conciliate the Opposition has also 
taken the form of carrying to the organs of destruction items of 
exclusive news, letters of information or controversy, a course 
frequently dictated by vanity, and generally to assist in promoting 
the commercial interests of the Radical journal. Every now and 
then they have made, and still make, wild resolutions to abstain 
from this course, and for a short period they do so, but habit re- 
asserts itself, and they one after another gradually, and perhaps 
secretly, invoke the aid of the obnoxious journal to procure for them 
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a tenant, a servant, a contractor, a borrower, a lender, or any 
other thing they may be in need of. Concurrently with this the 
Radical leaders look after their journalists, elect: them to their 
political clubs, and generally make friends of them. The advocate 
of change has got the start; the advocate of possession is behind 
in the race, and something more vigorous and more comprehensive 
has to be done. 

A newspaper fifty years old represents an accumulation of labour 
and energy that has an exact equivalent in money. That equiva- 
lent in solid gold, judiciously expended, will produce identical 
results, provided the conditions are the same—but they never are. 
The equivalent in capital has to be supplemented by sums needed 
to counteract the newly awakened energy resulting from competi- 
tion; by sums equivalent to the depreciation resulting from the 
division of the area of revenue; and by sums representing the 
revenue which would otherwise result from appeals to the passions 
of the multitude in the shape of violent opinion and scandalous 
reports. It is within common knowledge that the so-called 
“largest circulation in the world” has an origin coeval with the 
establishment of the Divorce Court, and originally owed its popu- 
larity to satisfying the appetite social scandal provoked. The 
journal established full-fledged in the interest of the Party of Order 
and Possession is handicapped by the obligation to be respectable ; 
to refrain, as far as possible, from the publication of scandalizing 
reports; to resist a tendency to be sensational; and, generally 
speaking, to refrain from doing all those things which cause a 
paper to sell; and to build up a reputation on the basis of the 
solid every-day pabulum. If the race is carried on long enough, 
and the expenditure is equal to the emergencies of the case, the 
solid paper will, in the end, equal, and perhaps surpass, its older 
rival. This is assuming that the older paper does not mend its 
manners, and become respectable and moderately Conservative 
just before the tide sets in against it with full force. But in any 
case the outlay will have to be quite disproportionate to the rule 
of ordinary commercial experience. We must always remember 
that the genius of a newspaper is to publish to the million what 
the individual desires to keep secret, and that it will always find 
an easier and more productive field of labour among the million 
than among the upper ten. Nor can you controvert the principles 
here stated by pointing to Radical papers published in towns that 
have always returned Conservatives, because there have always 
been, and will still continue to be, more readers than voters, just 
as the have-nots always outnumber the haves. 

In addition to these considerations there is the personal reason. 
Because of the superabundance of Radical newspapers, the pro- 
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duction of Radical journalists is in excess of Conservative. A 
young man joining the ranks without any well-defined political 
creed, naturally leans to the side that appears to him most likely 
to give him a good living. If he happens to live in a town where 
there are two papers, one thriving and the other weakly, he will 
aspire to join the more prosperous, without a thought of polities ; 
moreover, he will aspire to join that side wherein he finds journalists 
are most thought of, and where the esteem in which their vocation 
is held is shown by the friendships they make and the politico- 
social status which is accorded to them. Thus the number and 
success of the Radical newspapers throughout the country create 
Radical journalists who will do their best to maintain the inequality 
from sheer force of habit. The majority of reporters are Radical, 
and though the inequality is less throughout the country than it 
was, the Conservatism of a reporter is always of the most shadowy 
character. As you ascend in the grades of journalism, the Con- 
servative becomes more common, and this is to be accounted for 
from the fact that a writer cannot succeed without logic, and as 
soon as logic has sway the Radical theories become undermined. 
You will find many Radical papers that make a very good show of 
reason by evading all rules of logic, and working on the principles 
of declamation and general assertion on the base of false premises. 
When a journalist has reached the condition of mind necessary for 
this course, he is lost to the Conservative press, and can continue 
a Radical writer to the end of his course. 

The answer to the question as to why the Provincial Press is 
chiefly Radical, is thus far not encouraging to the Constitutionalist 
who is anxious for the welfare of his country, and especially 
anxious for the education of the voter in true principles of political 
economy and wise guidance in practical politics. But there is a 
prospect for the future which is encouraging. Journalists, like 
other people, become Conservative when they become possessed of 
what corresponds with the typical cow; and journals tend in the 
main to become Conservative as they become prosperous in a 
prosperous community. This tendency is being illustrated at the 
present time in various districts of the country. A Lancashire 
journal of long standing, edited by a philosophical Radical, has 
appreciably declined in influence and revenue during the past ten 
years, and what it has lost a Conservative rival has gained. The 
community of the district has outgrown the epidemic of philo- 
sophical Radicalism, and prefers the vigorous common sense of the 
practical Conservative. That Radical journal must inevitably die, 
but it must be admitted that its end will be contributed to as much 
from its insufficiency in non-political matter as from the extrava- 
gance of its opinions. It is falling away from precisely the same 
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reason that has caused the non-success of many new Conservative 
journals: it does not supply the social and commercial needs of 
the community it proposes to serve. A newspaper reader wants. 
something beside politics. Another instance of the tendency on 
the part of the press to become Conservative is to be found in the 
case of a daily journal of marked ability, published in the north of 
England, which has gradually changed from a Moderate Liberal to 
a vigorous Conservative during the last twelve years, and the Par- 
liamentary representation has changed with it. The proprietors 
were actuated by reason and justice, and, fortunately, they were 
strong enough to make the change and wise enough to do so 
gradually and with moderation, so that they carried the public 
with them. A journal is a reflection of its readers. It is about 
as good as its public will let it be. It is never worse, either 
socially or politically. If any journal issues from the press any- 
where worse in tone than the public it offers itself to, it dies. 
From time to time we see abnormal cases of grossness in the 
press, and recently a crucial test has been given to the vitality of 
a journal which pandered to the lascivious appetite of the public 
under the cloak of morality. The larger public opinion was against 
the journal, and it was with difficulty it survived the supervening 
reaction. 

As Conservative thought and opinion become more common 
throughout the country, the press will follow suit—gradually, and 
with hesitating steps, but it will follow. The few daily provincial 
journals of the first standing that are Conservative will increase in 
circulation and power. They are the growth of the last fifteen 
years, and their strides have been marvellous. In towns where 
there are two daily Radical journals, and no Conservative, the less 
Radical of the two will change. Commercial necessity will deter- 
mine this, even if the inclination of the proprietor is against it. 
Fears of competition will precipitate the result, and the first sign 
of it is indicated by a desire to be known as independent of party 
ties. These influences, however, are slow, and the changes pro- 
duced are gradual. It is not surprising that the more eager spirits 
in the Party are anxious for more rapid measures, and periodically 
demand the establishment of new journals. Whether or not this 
course is the best is a question that must be determined by the 
circumstances of each case ; but it may be accepted as an indis- 
putable fact that a limited company is the worst form of proprie- 
torship, and individual ownership that most likely to result in 
success. 


A CoNSERVATIVE JOURNALIST. 
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THE NOVELISTS OF NAPLES. 
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A very few years ago Matilde Serao was a telegraph clerk in Naples, 
her keen eyes gathering a harvest of subtle observation unperceived. 
Gabriele D’Annunzio, a youth in his teens, was sauntering about 
the shores of Francavilla, mixing with the peasants and fishermen 
there, arguing on Art with his friend Michetti, studying the poems 
of Carducci, and laying already the foundations of that unflinching 
pessimism, that subtle and magnificent style, which should make 
him, at twenty, a great name among the poets and the idyllists of 
Italy. Capuana and Verga had been writing for some years. 
Verga was well known for his stories of life in Milan and Florence, 
stories in which we see how the great northern towns strike the 
southern stranger. The levity, the struggle for life, the hardened 
youth, the women who suffer and the women who inflict, the 
agonizing friction of ideas, all the strained life of a great modern 
city, is delicately etched by the hand of this Italian Miirger. The 
style is easy, with a charming naturalness. A sincerity too wise 
to be naive is the note of his sweet-tempered pessimism. And yet 
in these stories of Milan and of Florence, Verga had not hit the 
centre of his target. 

In 1877, in the book of stories called Primavera, Verga had set 
one sad and exquisite little idyll of Sicilian fields. The story of 
Nedda was shaped with a firmer touch, told with profounder 
feeling than had inspired any of his delicate sketches of Milanese 
Bohemia. In its pages we breathe the singular and acrid perfume 
of the fields after rain; we feel the loneliness of the empty 
country, with a few distant villages scattered through its silent 
length; we understand the pathos of the dumb, hard-working, 
scarcely human lives of the peasants, who toil and suffer con- 
tinually, coarse and heavy like the beasts of the field, and, like the 
beasts, with a grave and touching dignity of their own. Their 
privation, their simple acquiescence in pain, the very roughness of 
their weatherbeaten souls, are made apparent to us here; and 
few will not weep when at last the long inarticulate misery of 
Nedda finds a voice, and, sitting in her dark and fire-less cabin, 
her dead baby on her knees, she cries out in her great thankful- 
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ness to Heaven that the child she loves isdead. This was in 1877. 
Sicily had been discovered. Every reader of the little book could 
see how strangely solemn, how sincere and racy of the soil, this 
melancholy idyll of the quiet Sicilian country appeared be- 
side the semi-French and second-hand studies of the town. 
Milanese clerks and shop-girls, Florentine dancers and Floren- 
tine students, were, after all, strangely like the Bohemians of 
Paris. They had their place in the world, and their réle in litera- 
ture; but with a different sense, with a breadth of epic gravity, 
Verga told the story of his native fields. 

Thus, in or about 1880, Sicily and Naples first supplanted Milan. 
“The Abbruzzi,” says a character in the last novel of Matilde 
Serao, ‘‘ the Abbruzzi are becoming quite the mode in literature.” 
In 1880 Verga published his Vita dei Campi; in 1881, I Mala- 
voglia, the finest novel that New Italy has yet produced, and not 
unworthy of the fellow-countryman of Theocritus—epic, simple, 
natural, profoundly unoccupied by the soul ; in 1883 the Novelle 
Rasticane, with a more poignant pathos, and less of idyllic 
quietude; and in 1884 the simple and beautiful tragedy of Rustic 
Chivalry was acted in the Sicilian dialect in every considerable 
town in Italy. 

Nor was Verga now alone. In 1881, a special journal, lately 
revived again, the Cronacaé Bizantina, brilliant and shortlived as 
our English Germ, became the organ of the new apostles of the 
South. In the same year D’Annunzio published his first volume 
of exquisite verse—delicate, artificial, preoccupied with effects of 
light and descriptions of flowers. This was not, however, the 
best this young writer could do; he followed up his success with 
two books of prose idylls, the Book of Virgins and Virgin Soil: 
terrible idylls of Southern lust and passion, of want and fever, 
of ignorance and crime. He represents the tragic, the shocking, 
the bizarre in this last development of Realism, telling his tales of 
brutal passion in an exquisite, contorted, latinized style, neologist 
to the last degree, and with a brilliant superficial delicacy that 
singularly enhances the horror of his recital. 

And a little later a third writer came into note. Matilde Serao, 
leaving the fields to D’Annunzio and Verga, represents the hurry- 
ing mass of cities, the conflicting interests, the incessant business 
of earning and spending. The human soul interests her scarcely 
at all ; but the conduct of human life, the complicated machinery 
of existence, the brilliant decoration of a southern city, she re- 
produces with a certain magnificent artifice of her own. She 
resembles Zola more nearly than any other of the school of Naples ; 
and in her three novels, and in the group of stories (Telegrafi dello 
Stato, Scuola Normale Femminile, Per Monaca), which she has 
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reproduced in the Romanzo della Fanciulla, and in Riccardo Joanna, 
she shows a largeness of movement, a sense of decorative group- 
ing, which render her almost the rival of her master. 

These three names represent a school which is the one vital 
and fecund thing in Italian Art to-day ; a school which in painting 
has given us the Neapolitan Morelli and the Neapolitan Michetti ; 
a school which, although it distinctly derives from the realism of 
France, 


Has suffered a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange— 


into something as different from the art of Lepage, and of the 
De Goncourts, as the blinding, white, tremulous heat of a southern 
noon is different from the grey and sordid melancholy of Parisian 
day. All delicate, pale effects of light are dear to these southern 
realists. To unite delicacy of treatment with passion in the 
subject seems their unconscious aim. Witness that terrible pic- 
ture of Morelli’s where the mad St. Anthony sees roof and walls 
and matting of his cell throbbing and heaving with the forms of 
beautiful fiends—a terrible picture, rendered beautiful by its ex- 
quisite harmonies of straw-colour, and palest greys and tints of 
wonderful soft brown. 

They are realists, but realists who’ have, for all their pessimism, 
the gaiety, the frank out-looking and objective mood, the passion 
and vivacity and lightness of the south. The shreds of French 
science, of analysis, of psychology, hang only as picturesque 
tatters about these latest comers. The impression is what they 
want and what they seize: impressions of character, and more 
often of a group of characters than of any single figure ; impressions 
of light and landscape; movement of crowds; a great sense of 
life and motion. All this with, in the work of D’Annunzio and 
Serao, a certain odd reminiscence of Zola’s cataloguing style, with 
long passages of description, with the botanical names of flowers, 
the race and pedigree of every lap-dog. Yet, somehow, they 
seize it—this palpitating life that they require—seize it with 
haphazard, certain fingers, with an absolute disregard of rules and 
style; filling their verses with technical terms, like D’Annunzio; 
painting their canvas, like Michetti, with any audacious, happy- 
go-lucky mixture of oils and water-colours, of body-colour, and 
pastilles ; or, like Matilde Serao, writing a strange, slangy Frenchi- 
fied Neapolitan of everyday, shocking and miserable to the pious. 
Tuscan ear. 

Still the effect is got, and certain effects are marvellously got. 
“Views of booths and bridges,” as Signor Cesareo complains. 
Effects of light, of movement, of change of grouping, of sudden 
happy portraiture, like faces seen a moment in a crowd. The 
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Southern realists seem to be perpetually looking out of a window. 
All that passes under their eyes they see, lixe Zola, with far more 
vivacity, with far more just acumen, than they perceive the things 
that pass in their own minds, or in the minds that they create. 
Out of their window they show us a crowd. In that crowd are 
men and women, who think and who suffer; we see them suffer, 
but we do not feel quite certain of the cause. What we really 
understand is how they look and how they move: each standing 
out, vaguely distinct, fused in the picturesque impression of the 
whole, even as the outlines of objects are lost in the white 
vibrating sunshine of Italian summer. 


Il. 


But sometimes we weary of this robust external world ; this per- 
petual come and go fills us with a sense of bewilderment and 
satiety. We are confused by the continual clatter of the machinery 
of our existence, and we are weary of the multitude of passers-by ; 
and our mind is exhausted by their number and their strength, 
bruised and broken by the crowd of living faces, of speaking voices, 
of soulless and vivid personalities, each strong to impress and to 
attack, and each of them powerless to teach us the secret of his 
inner thought. 

There are moments when we would rest from this brilliant ex- 
ternality of the South; when we would live another sort of 
life; not life as it jostles us in the streets, but the life that each 
of us lives and suffers in his inner self; strangely personal, 
strangely interior, a tissue of scarcely perceptible shades of senti- 
ment, of subtle continual changes in thought and feeling, an en- 
grossing history whose events are seldom written, a movement so 
delicate, so intricate, that it is rarely seen or heard; and yet it is 
the impulse of the universe, and yet it is the mainspring and 
centre of this outer world of theirs, and without it all their brilliant 
shows would fall to pieces, like a house of cards, suddenly collapsed 
to nothing, empty and incoherent. 

Yet though so sensitive to register every change, every move- 
ment in the world without, these Southern realists become obtuse 
when the question is one of analysis. The brilliant décor of their 
theatre is used by puppets, by visions, or, at best, by passionate 
children. Men and women with thoughts and passions like our 
own do not walk there; not Hamlet nor Richard Feveril, not 
Raskolnikoff nor Wilhelm Meister, nor Bazaroff; nay, not Cleo- 
patra nor Othello even. Though passion is their frequent theme ; 
even to that they do not bring the poignancy, the importance, the 
tremendous intensity of life. Acted on and moulded by every 
outer influence, they have little personality. It would seem that 
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in continually observing, they have forgotten how to feel acutely : 
-and of this complex modern civilization, the beauty and strange- 
ness of which they perceive so well, they have forgotten the 
strangest, the most complex factor—the developed character of 
man. In their books we find a singular poverty of conscience, a 
moral vulgarity, a weakness of insight, in contrast to the beauty 
and vivacity of their outlook. The soul, encroached upon at every 
turn by the superb vitality of the body, is elbowed into some never 
stirred and dusty limbo, where she shrivels away in starved neg- 
lect. This is strange to Northern readers. English, American, 
and Russian novels are invariably the drama of a soul; physical 
anguish, physical pleasure, count for little in their interest. Who 
-ean forget the shudder that he felt when the murderer, Raskolni- 
koff, and the villain Svidrigaileff talk, each unconfessed to the 
other. ‘‘ And what,” says Svidrigaileff, ‘‘if eternity should not be 
vast as we imagine, but small, separate, like a bath-room, dusty 
and full of spiders, and each shall linger there unchanged ?” Who 
can forget the pleasure that he had when the miser, Silas Marner, 
finds, instead of his stolen hoard, a child upon his hearth? This 
particular sense of pain or pleasure I do not think that anyone will 
find in any page of any Southern novelist. 

The Latin races are, at bottom, profoundly indifferent to such 
effects. The Northern reader can never quite accustom himself to 
their indifference, and never quite admire the immense emphasis 
which they lay upon the material side of things. In Balzac he 
will find it vulgar ; in Théophile Gautier, preposterous; in Zola, 
grotesque. There is something more than unnecessary to a 
Northern mind in their pages of inventory, their appraisers’ cata- 
logues of dresses, upholstery, furniture, goods and chattels, as 
for a house on sale. There is an inconceivable grotesqueness in 
the manner in which, at any moment of their destiny, Zola can 
lay his characters aside and turn with gusto to describe the 
‘counters of a great shop piled with table-cloths and under-linen, 
or the faintly-varying stenches of innumerable kinds of cheese, or 
the pavement of a market heaped with vegetables, the chignons 
in a hair-dresser’s window, the garlands of sausages hanging from 
the ceilings of a cook-shop, all the suds in all the tubs of a Parisian 
laundry. Such things afford the Naturalists of France, as they 
afforded Rabelais, not merely passages, but chapters of description, 
and in the fabric of their novels they form as distinct a strand as the 
action of any human life, the development of any human charac- 
ter. And it is so with the Italians, but in an infinitely sharper, 
brighter, finer, more delicate degree. They see things scarcely 
noticeable to the tender, the blurred, the mystical outlook of the 
North. They see things with what seems to us an almost brutal 
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appreciation of their value. Following their clear-sighted eyes 
it appears to a Northern reader that he has never looked at things 
before: so variable, so exquisitely apprehended, so full of move- 
ment and character is this world of theirs. But for the move- 
ment, the character of a human conscience, it is to the North we 
turn, to the English, to the Russians; because New Italy, as yet, 
has not perceived the delicate secrets of the inner life. 

We must accept the gifts they can bestow: brilliant, rapid, 
meridional vivacity, masterly dialogue (the only psychology of 
a synthetic mind), brilliance of description, and a sense of the 
passage and lapse of time that Balzac and Flaubert alone can 
rival. In Fantasia there is one scene of a few pages—a wet day 
in a country house, and two unlawful lovers who never can get 
the chance to be alone—a scene which leaves the reader saturated, 
as it were, with their ennui, with their lassitude, their disappoint- 
ment. The one passage that compares with it is the ride of Doctor 
Charles to the country farm in Madame Bovay, a scene that 
possesses the same magical faculty of giving, in a few lines, the 
sense of slowly lapsing moments. 

And if sometimes, in these novels, we feel a cruel, an impotent 
desire to get beyond all this brilliant appearance to the inner 
reality of things, yet these realists might reply that such a sense 
is the more true to life. There is a little story of D’Annunzio’s, 
a description of a young Roman and his wife walking down the 
Corso, she thinking how much he is in love with her, while he is 
thinking of his absent mistress. The long Roman street, the very 
gait and motion of Francesca, and the appearance that the memory 
of his mistress assumes in Andrea’s mind, are given with startling 
vivacity ; but there is something painful, cruel, empty, in the way 
(not unknown to Life, the great impressionist) in which, in pro- 
portion as we perceive the vivacity of these impressions, the real 
character of these two people recedes, evades, escapes us. We 
know what they fancy, what they see and remember; we know 
them as they appear and are at one given moment. Their abiding 
selves we shall never know. But of whom, save the creatures that 
human fancy has evoked for us, can we be more certain than of 
these ? 

Ill. 

We are the North and they the South. We are the modern 
world; and they the idyllic antiquity of Sicily. We, irresolute, 
in-looking, half-paralyzed by the obsession of a soul which after 
all we have ourselves created; we, scientific, caring only for 
analysis and experiment, feeling for the symptom, registering the 
case, discoursing interminable monologues, we are Hamlet; occupied 
with the aching of his soul—they, Philoctetes. 


if 
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For their moral indifference shows itself not only in the absence 
of psychical drama or development; it shows itself as much in 
the great stress which is laid by them upon physical pain. In 
the novels of Flaubert, Zola, De Goncourt, and the men of modern 
France, the progress and horror of disease are subjects of inevitable 
description, of never-flagging interest. An operation is to them 
as interesting as a moral crisis. To the novelists of Naples an 
operation, a disease, is infinitely more real, more interesting than 
any moral crisis. The Cuore Infermo of Signora Serao is entirely 
occupied with a woman who, inheriting heart-complaint, allows 
herself a passion for her husband which increases her disease.. 
The book is a record of her symptoms, her sufferings, her languors, 
and her death. As the title suggests, the protagonist of this. 
romance is neither Beatrice nor her husband ; it is a heart-disease. 
In the Gialluca of D’Annunzio, an idyll of almost Homeric strength 
and simplicity, there is no other interest than the sufferings of an 
ignorant sailor of Pescara, who, at sea with a few as rude com- 
panions, falls sick of a terrible abscess; there is no other story 
but that of his anguish, of the horrible unlettered surgery of his 
sea-mates, of the death and burial of Gialluca. The note of 
physical anguish is never once let go ; but so first-hand, so genuine 
is its ring, that we do not weary of, and we do not deride, the 
aching neck of this Sicilian sailor. We could no sooner smile at 
the outcries of Gialluca than at the howling of Philoctetes or of 
Ajax. 

Even in the idylls of Giovanni Verga, whose sane and simple 
genius is absolutely free from the taint of horror that has 
infected D’Annunzio, even here bodily pain, loss of one’s goods, 
and death away from home are the three tragic conceptions. It 
is an idea of life that seems strangely antique and undeveloped to 
us of the analytic, the wholly modern North. The charm of it, the 
limitation of it, and the value of it are all in this grave and sweet- 
tempered materialism that has not changed nor grown any older 
since the days of the ancient Sicily of Theocritan idylls. 

But though they do not share it, the modern ideal exists, a 
troublesome neighbour to this antique conception. And if Verga 
and D’Annunzio can sometimes forget it by the unchanging sea 
and in the immemorial fields, those that deal with modern cities 
may not ignore it. The new ideal has its place in the works of 
Matilde Serao. There is a continual haunting dislike, a distrust,. 
of all that is not frankly material. This young Italian novelist is 
fascinated and troubled by the soul, even as the knights of old 
were by Lady Venus; she cannot leave it alone or pass it by, yet 
there is (she feels) horror and damnation in store for them that 
yield to this strange, irresistible influence. The point of the wrong- 
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doer, in the works of this young lady, is that she (it is always she) 
possesses, or at least imagines that she possesses, this fatal and 
unnatural gift. She casts upon those around her this psychical 
Jettatura from which all sane and normal creatures recoil with 
loathing—recoil, and yet submit. This is the invariable tragedy, 
when there is a tragedy, when the novel is not purely and simply 
a picture. In Signora Serao’s greatest accomplishment, the 
admirable novel called Fantasia, there is a marvellous scene where 
the haggard Lucia Altimari, aided by this dread influence, 
gradually fascinates two opposite natures, dragging the one to 
madness, the other to moral ruin. The especial wickedness of 
Lucia is her spiritual attraction, her austerity, her fantasy, her 
freedom from natural and human vices. She is a melancholy, 
fantastic, vain, and suffering egotist; but in the latest novel of 
Signora Serao, in La Conquista di Roma, the woman with a soul is 
dear and simple, and yet no less contaminating, no less fatal, than 
the Lamia of Fantasia. Donna Angelica is a good and sweet 
young woman, married to an old political minister who does not 
love her. She makes friends with Sangiorgio, a young deputy 
from the Basilicata; she loves him neither more nor less, nor 
anywise differently, than she loves her women friends. For her 
heart, though her husband does not fill it, is not empty. It is 
preoccupied by a great Religious Ideal. Donna Angelica is above 
everything unworldly. To the sweetness of the woman, she unites 
the absolute simplicity and unsuspectingness of a child. When 
she finds out what it is that this revering friend of hers requires of 
her, that he expects her to become his mistress, she flies from his 
neighbourhood, terrified, revolted, beseeching her old husband to 
save her and protect her. The white-haired Minister comes to 
Sangiorgio and tells him Angelica’s desire that he should quit 
Rome and never see her again; and Sangiorgio discovers, with sur- 
prise, that Angelica’s husband had known of every detail in their 
friendship. “It is not for nothing that I am Minister of the 
Interior,” adds the old man. 

‘But, had you no suspicions ?” stammered Sangiorgio. 

**T knew Don Angelica,” returns Don Silvio. 

This is the story: and the impression of Angelica with her 
gravity, her rare child-like laughter, her pleasure in telling San- 
giorgio all the little history of her life, her unsuspecting friend- 
ship, her gentle acquiescence in a very dreary lot, her incapacity 
for physical passion: all this is given by Signora Serao with a 
certain haunting sweetness, that makes us almost fancy there are 
violets in the room when'we read Angelica’s name upon the 
page. We can easily imagine what Tourguenieff, what George 
Eliot, what Mr. James would have made of such materials. No- 
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thing can be more surprising to a Northern mind than the attitude 
-of Signora Serao. Sangiorgio, who comes to Rome young, half- 
savage, eager, determined to conquer by his genius the Eternal 
City, Sangiorgio runs successfully the vulgar gauntlet of a worldly 
love-affair. He is almost at the point of his pinnacle, successful, 
still rising, the most promising young politician in Parliament, 
when he comes to know Angelica. Signora Serao can never suffi- 
ciently express her misliking and distrust for this too-angelic 
woman, without passions, with a great ideal and a soul. She 
fascinates Sangiorgio, she draws the life out of him, sucks the 
energy from his ambition, paralyses all his purpose, keeps him 
half-alive, in some enchanted slumber in the Armida’s garden of 
her unworldly spirit. His fall, his uselessness, his ruined life, are 
attributed to her. Finally she sends him away from Rome, with 
all his great ambitions come to nought, to starve unknown, still 
half in a dream, drugged by her fatal memory, in some desolate 
-and melancholy village of the Basilicata. 
* * * * * * * 

Here the haunting Southern distrust of the soul is carried out 
most naively to its extremest limit. But in Verga’s Malavoglia 
there is a not unsimilar situation. Ntoni Malavoglia belongs to 
a family of fishermen in a little Sicilian fishing village. Drawn by 
the conscription, he is sent to Naples as a soldier. When his term 
is up, eager and homesick, he hurries back again. But when one 
has once left his home it is better never to return. Everything 
seems changed to Ntoni; and though, for some time, he en- 
deavours to cheat himself into being happy at home, still in his 
heart a certain impatience and bitterness develop. For nearly 
three years he has lived the life of a great city, has brushed 
against modern ideas, and measured things by a modern standard, 
he has learned to read and write; being a lad of talent he has 
even begun to learn to think, when suddenly he returns to a world 
which knows of nothing beyond Trezza, and dreams of nothing 
more foreign than Catania. It is a prosperous little village 
enough, with periodic calamities of cholera and famine, which it 
would be almost impious to prevent. To do things as one’s an- 
cestors have done them is the universal ideal; a simple world, 
accepting patiently the sadness of life, acquiescing in misfortune, 

consoling itself with time-honoured saws, and suspecting every- 
thing outside itself. Pain is the great tragedy, pain and the loss 
of one’s goods, the forfeit of one’s position as a galantuomo. Yet 
no one attempts to lessen poverty or sickness. It is natural to 
suffer them, and, therefore, it is right. It is not natural to earn a 
living like Don Franco, the chemist, by bruising dirty water in a 
pestle. It is not respectable, like the Secretary of the Commune, 
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to make a fortune by splashing ink on clean paper. He and the: 
custom’s officers are scarcely recognized, being foreigners from the 
mainland, being servants of the Government, and, therefore, sus- 
pected of strewing cholera-poison in the streets, and of sending the- 
summer rain that ought to fall on the Sicilian crops away to Rome 
by means of the hollow telegraph-wires. Ntoni, though he knows. 
little better himself, is impatient of this narrow and ignorant exis- 
tence; new thoughts stir in him, and he strives after new ideals.. 
He wearies of the daily toil, always the same, ignorantly managed, 
unproductive ; he wearies of the nightly chatter, picturesquely 
inane, without ideas, without movement, filled eternally with the 
same stories, the same gossip, the same proverbs. He asks leave. 
of his grandfather, Padron Ntoni, to go away and seek his for-. 
tune. But poor Ntoni, too wise for his village, is too ignorant 
for the world beyond. He returns, starving and ragged, having 
failed there even more completely than at home. Poor Ntoni is 
completely demoralized. He cannot return to his old life, he 
could not adapt himself to the new. Bitter, rebellious, and in- 
dignant at the injustice of the world, he allows his family to sink 
lower and lower, while he becomes the scapegrace of the village, 
becomes a smuggler, and, having nearly killed an officer of the. 
Revenue in a midnight scuffle, is sent to prison for five years. 
From prison, indeed, he escapes, and one moonlit night he re- 
visits his old home to bid farewell to it. But before the day 
begins to break Ntoni has left his native place for ever, a marked 
man, disgraced and unhappy, unfitted for the land where he was 
born. 
IV. 

After all, these Neapolitans are idyllists; they picture, not in- 
terpret. They perceive the world in groups and masses: societies, 
not individuals. And they are idyllists who (like almost all pas- 
toral-makers) exist in a complex and artificial age. They have the 
plaintive and voluntary note of men who, through disappointment 
or ennui, have forsaken a mighty civilization and have turned for 
repose and forgetfulness towards the empty quiet of the fields. 
They are idyllists, perceiving the world in groups and masses, 
and we can understand why the idyllist should resent and dislike. 
the disturbing action of the individual soul. Verga and D’An- 
nunzio represent the life of ignorant undeveloped Sicilian villagers. 
Signora Serao is no less an idyllist, only her pictures are not of 
pastoral sports and sorrows, but of printing offices and telegraph 
clerks, of balls at Stabia’s Hall, of cattle shows, and school ex- 
aminations. Though the subject is so different, the method is the- 
same; and her last novel is not other than a set of city idylls, 
held together by the lightest possible webbing of romance. Here. 
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is one, a brilliant little picture of modern Rome, the day of the 
opening of Parliament; in itself a charming piece of work, but 
perplexing and unwieldy in her novel, since not a character of the 
‘Conquista di Roma flits for the briefest second across its tiny 
‘stage. 

Tue GLove Suop. 


There was a crowd in[the glove-shop in Via di Pietra; the handsome Mistress, 
‘fair and tall, a cheerful Milanese, and the two shop-girls, thin, with tired eyes, were 
continually turning from the shelves behind them to the busy counter in front. They 
bent their heads over the boxes, choosing with long and clever fingers, the particular 
pair they sought from all those pairs of gloves. The shop was full of men, with well- 
brushed, shining hats, with turned-up collars, with tightly-buttoned overcoats, under 
which one divined the dress-coat. They all asked for light gloves. One peculiarly 
-elegant young man, a commendatore with a hat as smooth as satin and a red-and-white 
necktie, was precise in naming the particular shade; he would have none but dove- 
-eoloured kid. A lady from the provinces, dressed in crimson satin, with a white 
bonnet that suited nothing else, slowly selected a pair of gloves, with much discussion, 
while behind her three or four eager customers waited in ineffectual impatience. She 
‘looked out a narrow pair; she could not endure a glove that wrinkled along the back! 
Then she exclaimed against the fastening of the buttons, sewn with a single thread, 
-and certain to fly off as soon as they were done. And when the shop-woman told her 
the cost—six francs a pair—she appeared absolutely horrified, assumed a serious air, 
and, declaring the kid too poor for so extravagant a price, she left the shop without 
the gloves, her lips pursed tightly, and in her hand a ticket of admission to the House 
of Parliament. 

One Member, a stout, dark young man with great black moustaches, evidently from 
the South, was telling a humble constituent behind him how, at the last moment, he 
had found himself without a pair of gloves. One’s landlady contrives a new place 

-every day to hide one’s things! And the poor constituent listened with the vague and 
patient smile of the confidant; himself gloveless, also, but buying none—too poor, 
perhaps, to afford a single pair. 

Meanwhile, a lady had come in. Her carriage waited at the door. She was tall, 
with a beautiful face painted all over with carmine, white, and antimony. Her lips 
were so crimson, they looked as if they bled; her eyebrows were even blue, they were 
-so black ;' and her hair was of the yellowest possible yellow. She was dressed all in 
white satin, with a hat of white feathers, and a parasol of white lace. She looked out 
.a pair of black gloves with eighteen buttons; her bangles jingling as they rattled up 
‘and down her bare arm. She exhaled an acute perfume of white rose. 

A little Member, short and fat, very nearly round, with a black chin-beard, and a 
pair of lively little round black eyes, looked her all over from head to foot. He was 
‘recounting his woes to a colleague, a tall and handsome man with a bushy fair 
moustache and an air of decorous stupidity. Whenever a Deputy was wanted to attend 
the Court, it always fell to his lot to go, cried the little man indignantly. So sure as 
“the Members drew lots as to which of them should receive the King and Queen at 
‘the door of the House, he was always one of those selected. .. . You understand, 
he, a Democrat, a Member of the Extremest Left, was obliged to salute, receive, give 
his arm to some fine Court lady, whom one doesn't know, who doesn’t speak to one, 
‘and to whom one hasn’t a word to say... . 

“T like a well-dressed woman,” murmured the other Deputy, with his air of stupid 
satisfaction. 

“Well and good. But when you think that all her splendour comes out of the 
pockets of the People!” rejoined the fat little Republican Member. 

They went out then, and watched the beautiful painted lady get into her carriage. 
In the lacy meshes round her throat, a little red ticket peeped out. She, too, was 
. going to the House—to the Gallery for Distinguished Strangers. 
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“The Revenge of the Proletariat,” said the little Democrat, quite pleased. 

In the glove-shop, now, the crowd was thicker than ever. Clerks, with new-shaven 
ehins, and cravats ironed out at home, with pepper-and-salt overcoats, under which 
the black trousers showed the peculiar shine of clothes that have long lain by. 
Officials, to whose pale faces the green ribbon of Saint Maurice and Saint Lazarus gave 
a yet more cadaverous reflection. Every sort of face, and every sort of antiquated 
stove-pipe, ironed for the moment into an ineffectual semblance of youth. 

The mistress of the glove-shop, blond and smiling, never grew tired and never lost 
her head; still amiably beaming with the courtesy of the better-class Northern shop- 
keeper. . . . They had come to the end of their stock of white ties, and when Di 
Santamarta, a blond Sicilian Member with a Mephistophelian air, came in to ask for one» 
she was in despair, for the Marquis of Santamarta was a regular customer. It was. 
only a minute since she had sold the very last cravat they had in the shop; but Salvi, 
over the way in Piazza di Sciarra, would be sure to have them. The blond young 
Marquis listened indolently, his womanish blue eyes soft and dull between the eyelids, . 
a sceptical smile half formed upon his lips. 

“And her Ladyship is in Rome, I suppose? She would be sure to come up for 
Parliament ? ” 

*“ Yes—I think so,” said the Sicilian Member, “I think she’ll go there with her 
sister. I came out early to get this cravat. What a nuisance; these eternal sittings 
all over again!” Languidly, as though he had already suffered some terrible fatigue, 
and another as insupportable lay before him, Di Santamarta went out. 

“ At Salvi’s, you say?” he asked at the door, in a bored and tired voice. 

“ Salvi, in Piazza Sciarra.” 

For a moment the shop was empty. Behind their counters the shop-girls enjoyed a 
moment’s rest, still standing up, paler than ever, behind the open glove-boxes and 
the bundles of gloves undone, that strewed the marble slab. Even their mistress 
allowed herself a moment’s weariness, standing motionless, leaning with one hand upon 
the counter. It seemed, she thought, like one of the busy afternoons of Carnival, one - 
of the last, when there are three great private balls and four public masquerades, and 
eight or nine receptions for that night; and in the shop a crowd of young men and 
milliner’s girls, of men-servants and lady’s maids, of desperate husbands and impatient 
lovers. But just then there entered some people from Salerno; father, mother, and 
daughter—the father a clerk in the Home Office. They wanted a pair of gloves for the 
young girl. They explained at once that they were going to the House, and that one of 
their tickets came from their Deputy, Baron Nicotera (the Baron, as the mother called 
him), and one from Don Filippo Leale—you know, the Member with the black beard 
that used to be Secretary-General—and the last from an usher of the House who came 
from their part of the country, an excellent man, with five medals. Oh, tickets were 
not to be had for the asking, they could warrant. And such a run as there was upon 
them now. A lady they knew had been unable to get one after all... . They were a 
little perplexed by the different colours of their tickets, which were for three different 
galleries. . . . But, after all, it would be easy enough to meet at the doox. 

“I think you will have to go out by three different doors,” placidly observed the 
glove-woman, undisturbed by all the flow of talk, as she fitted the supple kid to the 
coarse and puffy fingers of the girl. The father looked at his wife with a troubled 
expression. 

And now the shop filled up again; this time with hurried and nervous customers, . 
who could not wait, who stamped their feet with impatience, who tore their gloves in 
dragging them on too quickly. . . . Before the counter stood a double file of buyers, 
treading on each other’s heels; and on the slab a great confusion of open boxes, a litter 


of loosened pairs of gloves, and a strong odour of kid, with its acute, intoxicating, 
feminine perfume. 


Professor Nencioni, in a brilliant and charming contribution to. 
the Nuova Antologia, has compared La Conquista di Roma to the 
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Transformation of Hawthorn. Enough has here been said about 
Signora Serao’s novel to suggest to the penetrating reader a still 
exacter parallel. Za Conquista di Roma is unconsciously derived 
from the Madame Gervaisais of the two De Goncourts. In that 
little masterpiece a woman (whose character and emotions are 
never very clearly laid before the reader), who is a woman of 
culture, a free-thinker, an eager and ambitious spirit, is gradually 
invaded and conquered by the mystic and religious influences of 
the Papist city. The book is a series of pictures of Rome before 
the Italian invasion of 1870. It is not a novel. It is a historical 
milieu, a collection of such materials, delicate, implicative, sug- 
gestive, as the modern historian gathers from which to evoke the 
spirit of an age gone by. The Goncourts approached contempo- 
rary Rome as an imaginative antiquarian would approach Pompeii. 
The place, the atmosphere, the miliew are so important, so 
uniquely interesting, that it would be desecration to efface this un- 
paralleled background by any too significant, merely modern, 
human interest in front. So Madame Gervaisais is a shadow, a 
phantom walking in a city, pale, indeed almost etherialized, but 
real and of an intense importance. As M. Paul Bourget, in his 
last series of Psychologie Contemporaine, has pointed out with 
penetrating eloquence, the two De Goncourts were not so much 
novelists as Dillettanti collectors. They collected modern facts as 
they collected Empire snuff-boxes or thirteenth-century minia- 
tures; and from this fragmentary bric-d-brac they reconstructed a 
world—founded, indeed, minutely upon fact, yet not so much 
alive, not so much a home for warm and living creatures, as 
accurately redolent of the spirit of an age... . And it is im- 
portant to observe that from these two collectors of contemporary 
and human bric-d-brac, the great mis-called Naturalistic movement 
of our day has sprung. Hence its passion for decoration, its mag- 
nificent artifice, its dislike to individual importance, its indifference 
to the secrets of the soul. And the influence of the De Goncourts, 
affecting, almost unconsciously, the material and vivacious genius 
of the South, has produced in it, not, as the De Goncourts them- 
selves would have believed, a psychological and scientific novel, 
but a return to the purely objective and impersonal Sicilian idyll. 

Here is one passage selected out of many from I Malavoglia of 
Verga. Mena, the grand-daughter of Padron Ntoni, is sought in 
marriage by a rich neighbour, and takes leave of Compar Alfio, a 
poor carrier, with whom she is secretly in love. 


LEAVE-TAKING. 


That very day, towards the evening, Nunziata came to take a handful of beans for 
her little ones, and said : 


“ Neighbour Alfio is going away to-morrow. He is moving all his things.” 
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Mena turned white, and left off weaving. 

There was a light next door in neighbour Alfio’s cottage, and everything was upside- 
down. A few moments after he came and knocked at the door. He had a strange 
look on his face, he also; and he kept knotting and un-knotting the lash of the whip 
which he held in his hand. 

“T have come to bid good-bye to you all, Neighbour Maruzza, Master Ntoni, and the 
children, and you too, Neighbour Mena. There’s no more wine at Aci Catena. Iam 
going to Bicocca, where there is work for me and my donkey.” 

Mena said not a word. But her mother said: 

* Will you not wait for Master Ntoni, who would like to say good-bye to you?” 

Then neighbour Alfio sat down, on the edge of the bench, with his whip still in his 
hand, and looked about the room in the part where Mena was not sitting. 

* And when shall ypu come back?” said Maruzza. 

** How do I know when I shall come back? I go wherever my donkey leads me. 
I shall stay as long as there is work to do; but I would like to come back soon if I 
could earn my bread at home.” 

“Take care of your health, Neighbour Alfio; they tell me that at the Bicocca the 
people are dying like flies of malaria.” 

Alfio shrugged his shoulders, and said he could not help it. 

TI do not want to go away,” he repeated, looking at the candle. “ And you don’t say 
a word to me, Neighbour Mena ?” 

The girl opened her mouth, two or three times, to say something, but nothing came. 

* And you, too, are going out of the neighbourhood, now that you are to be married,” 
went on Alfio. “The world is made like an ostler’s yard: one comes and another goes, 
and little by little everyone is in a different place, and nothing seems the same as it 
was before.” Saying this, he rubbed his hands and laughed, but with the lips only, not 
the heart. 

Maruzza said: “Girls must go where God has made their destiny. Now they are 
always merry and without thought; and when they enter into real life their troubles 
and sorrows will begin.” 

Neighbour Alfio, even when Master Ntoni and the children had come home, and 
when he had bid farewell to them, could not make up his mind to go away. He stood 
on the threshold, his whip tucked under his arm, shaking hands again and again, now 
with one, now with another, and repeating, as one does who is going on a long journey 
and the time of returning is unknown, “Forgive me, Neighbour, if I have failed in 
aught.” The only one whose hand he did not grasp was Mena, who stood, like St. 
Agatha, away in the corner by her loom. But it is right that girls should be retiring. 

It was a beautiful spring evening, with the moonlight clear on the street and in the 
courtyards ; people were sitting out on their doorsteps, and the girls sang as they 
walked up and down the street, their arms round one another’s shoulders. Mena also 
went out, arm-in-arm with Nunziata, for in the house she felt that she should stifle. 

‘* Now we shall see no more the light in neighbour Alfio’s window at night,” said 
Nunziata ; “and his house will be shut up.” 


VI. 


Out of a hundred incidents, as tenderly observed as this, but 
always like this from the outside, Giovanni Verga has constructed 
a picture of a simple, melancholy, half-antique society, the more 
interesting that (with railroads and conscription against it) very 
soon it will have passed away. Matilde Serao is doing the same 
for the new world as Verga did for the old: busy, contemporary, 
political Rome finds a record in her pages that will be invaluable 
to the future historian. And D’Annunzio represents another class 
—the brutalized, over-worked Neapolitan labourer. Their book 
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preserve a fragment of the contemporary world, broken off clear 
and fine, unmanipulated, genuine. In such a way such people 
looked, moved, acted, spoke in the year of grace 1886 ; and so they 
shall look, move, act, and speak for ever. 

This is one theory of Art. But if anyone said : What conception 
of life or of the universe had Verga, or D’Annunzio or Serao ? What 
manner of men were they? What psychological truth have they 
explained ? What different and hitherto unrepresented character 
have they enabled us to see with sympathy ? What corner of our 
own hearts have they revealed to us? Have they given the world 
a theory of action, like George Eliot ? Have they shown the soul 
of a whole nation in their magic mirror, like Tourguenieff? Then 
we should have to answer: None of these matters interested them ; 
they were Realists. 

Some minds have eyes that look without, some within. Different 
souls will hold more dear the one or the other vision. But whether 
we hold it best, or merely second-best, it is at least a great thing 
to make a whole class of people live and move in any book as 
they live and move in their native streets. The show is worth a 
glance from us and from posterity—though it is only a show. 
And it is interesting to find that the principles of Naturalism, 
applied to an object in itself not sordid, may give us, instead of 
vicious Parisian tragedies, an idyll as beautiful as I Malavoglia 
or as brilliant as Riccardo Joanna and Telegrafi dello Stato. 


A. Mary F. Rosinson. 
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IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 


I. 
COLONIAL HOME RULE. 


One of Mr. Gladstone’s trump cards, that he has played in his. 
endeavour to win the Home Rule game, is ‘“‘the successful expe- 
rience of granting self-government to our Colonies”; and this 
lead of his has been persistently taken up by his lieutenants. But 
this argument he has introduced is altogether fallacious, inappli- 
cable, and misleading. 

On a previous occasion, when he sought to recommend eldéture 
on the plea that it had been “ adopted in our Colonies, which 
value freedom not less than we value it,” Mr. Gladstone was. 
speedily convicted not only of ignorance, but of what some did not 
hesitate to call culpable ignorance. And it is pertinent to the. 
present occasion to remind the public of this previous instance in 
which the Prime Minister advocated a thoroughly un-English 
measure, on the special plea of appealing to the successful expe- 
rience of our Colonies, when such an appeal was fallacious and 
misleading, because absolutely unfounded in fact. 

This precedent may be briefly stated. On February 14, 1882,. 
Mr. Gladstone rose in the House of Commons to propose a rule. 
of cloture, specially advocating it on the plea that our Colonies 
had adopted it. But in the previous November he had addressed 
a circular despatch to all our Colonies asking for specific informa- 
tion as to cléture. The replies were all to hand in the following 
January, and were printed and circulated by February 2nd. From 
these it was conclusively evident that only in one out of all the 
Colonial Legislative Assemblies was there in existence any form 
of cloture whatever. 

Precisely similar ignorance has Mr. Gladstone exhibited in 
urging his Home Rule Bill for acceptance, by appealing to the 
successful experience of our Colonies. 

It is true he commenced his appeal by reminding the House. 
that his experience of Colonial affairs was great and dated from 
fifty-one years ago; and he described that at that date the !rela- 
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tions between Mother Country and Colonies were much strained, 
but that all had been set right by grants of self-government. 

Unfortunately for this glib argument, it so happens that fifty- 
one years ago, on the one hand, out of the nine Colonies that now 
have responsible Government, only one—Canada—had emerged 
into the position of a colony, or was, as 28 & 29 Vict. cap. 63 
phrases it, one of “Her Majesty’s Possessions in which there 
exists a Legislature.” Queensland, New Zealand, Victoria, and 
South Australia were not in existence as separate communities. | 
New South Wales, Tasmania, Newfoundland, and Cape Colony were - 
small, struggling settlements, of which little was hoped or expected. 

On the other hand there were many Colonies, among our more. 
important in those days but small by comparison now, chiefly in 
the West Indies, which have, since that time, and for their own 
good, surrendered their self-contained Legislatures. 

It is perfectly true that since that day large powers of self- 
government have been delegated to our Colonies outside the 
tropics, as they successively sprang into existence; and it is per- 
fectly true that enormous success has attended this policy. But 
in the first place, the reasons for such grants, and, in the second, 
the condition and circumstances of these settlements, differ so. 
radically from the motive and the environments of the Irish case 
as to render it logically true that what suited them will not suit 
Ireland. 

One word as to the precedent afforded by Canada. Mr. Glad- 
stone tells us that Canada affords a case, “ not parallel but analo- 
gous,” and one “‘ embracing the whole controversy.” It is a great 
pity Mr. Gladstone, before applying this precedent, did not make. 
himself acquainted with its leading details. He expected the. 
House of Commons to believe that Canada was governed from 
Downing Street until the year 1838, and that all things by then 
had come to a hopeless deadlock, which was happily solved by the 
grant of Home Rule. That is Mr. Gladstone’s story; but it is 
one not less inconsistent with actual fact than the story he told 
three years ago as to the cléture. In reality, Canada had its 
elected Representative Legislatures from 1791 up to 1838; the 
executive being mostly in the hands of Representatives of the 
Crown—as was the case at the time in England itself. ‘‘ Govern- 
ment from Downing Street,” as we now understand it, was not 
possible, seeing that in those days there was no telegraph, and 
sailing vessels occupied weeks in crossing to the other side of the 
Atlantic. There were local troubles in the Canadas, and these 
assumed an acute phase over the local question of State endow- 
ments for the Church. These troubles culminated in the rebellion 
of 
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The Legislature was in local and the Executive in Imperial 
hands. Lord Durham succinctly suggested: ‘‘ Let them not only 
make their own laws but execute them”; and to carry out this 
idea he saw at once that the Provinces could not be left to their 
‘own independent devices. The two Canadas were United in 1840 
under one Government and Legislature; and responsible Govern- 
ment was instituted. But in a few years this ill-assorted com- 
bination of two antagonistic Provinces—the one Protestant by 
faith and English and Scotch in race, and the other Catholic and 
French—proved unworkable ; and the two Provinces were again 
separated. No lasting settlement was arrived at until, in 1867, our 
various Provinces on the North American Continent were locally 
federated into one united Dominion. 

In this policy was found a satisfactory remedy for years of 
trouble. But the cardinal principle was not the grant of Home 
Rule, but the uniting together of the different provinces under 
one Supreme Legislature and Executive. It was comprehensive 
and intimate Union, and not division and sub-division, which 
inaugurated in Canada that grand era of prosperity which set in 
as a result of Lord Durham’s wise statesmanship. 

Very similar troubles occurred in New Zealand, although it 
enjoyed a representative Constitution, before the six provincial 
governments were amalgamated (1875) into one general Legislature 
and Executive. 

But as with Canada and New Zealand, so with the Australasian 
and Cape Colonies, the circumstances and conditions are the very 
reverse of those of Ireland. In their case we have distant, young, and 
rapidly growing Colonies, proud of their common nationality, 
eager to absorb the surplus capital and population of the Mother 
Country, and wisely bent on maintaining as close a union as 
possible with an Empire that is the pledge of their security and their 
liberties. As I have already pointed out, in those days there were 
no telegraphs, and communication was as a rule by sailing ships 
which occupied weeks, and to Australia months, in the voyage to 
and fro. 

But there is another vital and essential difference which is 
strangely ignored by Mr. Gladstone and all his lieutenants ; 
ignored, indeed, by all the speakers who have introduced the 
Colonial analogy. It is a difference which overshadows all the 
others. It is the fundamental fact that these Colonies were at 
the time not represented in the Imperial Parliament; whereas 
Ireland is. The instances taken from European, not less than 
from Colonial history, all lack this one vital feature. Ireland is 
already as fully represented in the Parliament and Government 
of the country as any other part of the United Kingdom. 
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To the British Colonial communities, thus differing and dia- 
metrically differing, in every essential attribute, from Ireland, there. 
was conceded that form of Constitution known as responsible: 
Government. But with self-government was conceded full responsi- 
bility and full control. The Constitution granted in each case, as. 
may be seen in any of the Acts, was assimilated as closely as circum- 
stances allowed to that of the United Kingdom. The supremacy 
of the Crown, two Houses of Legislature, full power over the purse, 
full responsibility for internal law and order, and for defence 
against external aggression ; these were the fundamental principles 
of the new Colonial Constitutions. And the reasons for granting 
these Home Rule Constitutions were the physical obstacles of 
distance and the fact that the Colonies were not represented in the. 
Imperial Parliament. 

This is the case which Mr. Gladstone brings forward as his. 
great precedent for granting Home Rule to Ireland, to a country 
close to Great Britain, and populated and civilized for ages, and 
decaying and not growing—at least, so the Parnellites tell us. 

Mr. Gladstone will also, perhaps, remember the motive avowed 
by the leading men of one great party, at all events, in granting 
this Colonial Home Rule. These concessions were avowedly made 
because they ‘‘ paved the way to eventual separation,” because. 
they opened the door to a breaking up of the Empire. In this 
respect, also, the present offer of Home Rule to Ireland is, we 
must hope, distinct and different from the grant of Home Rule to. 
the Colonies. Or does Mr. Gladstone in this respect also see a 
close analogy and precedent? In Oceana Mr. Froude sums up. 
this “‘ policy of separation” in the words: ‘‘ They were informed 
that they were as birds in nests, whose parents would be charged 
with them only till they could provide for themselves.” 

But the Colonies with that practical statesmanship (and I speak 
from a not inconsiderable personal experience) which has been their 
special product, and a product that will be of incalculable advantage 
to the whole nation, have replied with no uncertain sound: “ It is. 
best for us, it is best for you, it is best for all, that we continually 
draw closer and closer the bonds of Union, the ties of communion, 
social, intellectual, commercial, and political, that now so happily 
subsist.” 

The reply of the Colonies to the disintegrating grant of self- 
government is a request, that will and must be acceded to, for a 
reuniting of the powers and forces of the Empire in some closer 
Union. 

To sum up: Colonial Home Rule differs from any possible Irish 
Home Rule, in the following among other points :— 

1. It was granted to pave the way to separation. 
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2. It has resulted in creating a warm demand for closer 
union. 

3. The Colonies were not represented in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. 

4. The Colonies were separated by weeks or months of sea- 
voyage from London, and there was no telegraph. 

5. The Colonies were partially unpopulated, young, and rapidly 
progressive countries. 

6. The Colonies are essentially proud of their common 
nationality. 

7. The Colonies have the common sense to see, and the practical 
statesmanship to act up to the wise conviction, that the closest 
union means for the whole Empire enhanced credit, and abso- 
lute security against all internal or external danger to liberties 
or rights. 

8. The Colonies have a vivid conception of their duties and 
obligations as citizens of a great Empire. 

In addition to all this Mr. Gladstone, appealing to the successful 
experience of our Colonies, proceeds to offer Ireland precisely what 
was not offered to the Colonies. He asks Ireland to accept Home 
Rule, and then he defines Home Rule in his Bill, from the main 
lines and purport of which he will not depart even one hair’s 
breadth. 

In brief, this Bill says to Ireland: ‘“‘ You may have Home Rule, 
you may have a Parliament in Dublin; but you must have no 
permanent representatives in the Imperial Parliament; no control 
over Customs and Excise—the two great items of purse ; no control 
over your own defence; no full responsibility for law and order; 
no command over the liberties of your people or industries.” In 
short, Ireland, according to the principle of Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, 
is to be deprived of all present share in the Imperial Government, 
and of most of the powers of self-government. The English tax- 
payer is to take all the ultimate responsibility and control. 
Ireland is merely to contribute a fixed sum, to be forcibly col- 
lected by England. Even the proposed Irish Legislature is to 
be on an entirely new model, viz. a single chamber, in which the 
representatives of education and property are merely to have the 
right to be always in the minority, and with less powers, in many 
respects, than the Councils even in Crown Colonies, ‘“ ruled by the 
paternal despotism of Downing Street.” Indeed this new and 
strange Legislature would not enjoy even the rights or powers 
possessed by the subordinate legislatures of the Provinces of 
Canada, and there would be no permanent representation in the 
Imperial Parliament. Ireland would thus have inferior powers 
and rights to any other Province of any nation of European stock. 
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‘This is what Mr. Gladstone offers to Ireland, and what the Par- 
nellite lieutenants assert will be accepted as final by Ireland. To 
others in Ireland this proposal comes in the light of an insult 
and a degradation; as a proposal which would settle nothing, but 
which would open the door to endless complications and make 
possible every manner of dispute and difficulty. 

In conclusion I will add that this Union, which has proved good 
and useful and vital to Great Britain and to Greater Britain, to 
the thirty millions in England and Wales and Scotland, to the 
two million Ulster men and commercial men in Ireland, and to 
the ten million British citizens of European stock in the North 
American, South African, Australian, and other Provinces of the 
Nation, is not lightly to be cast to the winds because an ephemeral 
majority of three million of the less educated and less substantial 
of the inhabitants of Ireland have been misled into supposing 
that ‘‘to direct their course by themselves among the nations of 
the world” will freely give to some Irishmen the land now 
belonging to others. 

This demand for Home Rule, as a stepping-stone towards Sepa- 
ration, is a passing craze, on which agitators may batten and by 
which true patriots may be blinded and misled; but it is opposed, 
-even in this, the hour of its zenith, by the good sense and success- 
ful experience of at least forty-two out of the forty-five millions of 
British citizens of European stock. 

Mr. Gladstone’s peculiar scheme has been sprung upon the public 
by the latest pervert to this strange dogma; and the country has 
not yet had time to become familiar with the question; but, as it 
gradually does so, there will grow up an overpowering conviction 
that Mr. Gladstone’s proposals, even if they were practicable, which 
they are not, would undoubtedly threaten the prosperity and 
integrity of the whole Empire, and certainly compass the ruin of 
Treland. 


II. 
IMPOSSIBLE CONSTITUTIONS. 


Events of the last few years have turned this old country to 
constitution-mongering worthy of Sieyés. Social and political 
experiments have become the habitual occupation, or amusement, 
or even necessity pour se faire valoir, of our public men, without 
either study or experience being supposed necessary for their 
handling. No institution or principle is thought fundamental, 
though the distinction between constitutional laws and those 
subject to change in the ordinary course of legislation is recog- 
nized in every prescriptive form of government—specially so in 
the freest development of all, in the United States, and our own 
Constitution is not more changeable by its originally resting on 
no statutory form. 

A national disinclination, however, to constitutional novelties 
has just arrested a startling proposition of the kind, to the dis- 
cussion of which only the eminence of its author could have 
devoted a Parliamentary Session; or, after its defeat, have 
resuscitated it in an appeal to the nation. 

The problem of reconstructing, or, rather, of newly constructing 
the government of Ireland, is again thrown up for discussion. 
** The question put to you,” says Mr. Gladstone, in addressing the 
electorate, ‘‘is, How shall Ireland be governed ?” 

My present purpose is to disembarrass the problem of both the 
propositions which have been hitherto offered for its solution, and 
so far to leave it clearer for further treatment. 

Ireland certainly cannot be left in its present condition-—that is, 
without any Government at all, but under a reign of terror far 
more brutal than any savagery the world has ever known in con- 
nection with a civilized country. The speediest solution of the 
problem before us we not only all earnestly desire, but are all 
ready to make any sacrifices for. It is a problem of most difficult 
and long-protracted solution. Sir Robert Peel at one of its crises 
called it despairingly an insoluble problem, in grappling with 
which every Ministry seemed doomed to wreck. 
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If I can show that both the projects which have just been offered 
are essentially impossible, and condemned by the confessions of 
their authors, I shall, at least, have turned them to the service 
which was rendered by the first ship in Nelson’s line of advance 
on Aboukir, which, running on rocks, showed where not to 
follow. 

Debates and writings on both these schemes have turned 
rather on their consequences if adopted, than on the prior ques- 
tion of their capability of adoption altogether. My purpose is to 
show that the schemes are both essentially impossible, and could 
not even be set on foot, and may, therefore, be put out of the way 
of the discussion entirely. 

First, the Prime Minister proposes to constitute a government 
for Ireland on the footing of colonial relations with Great Britain. 
However possible relations with Ireland as a Crown Colony might 
be, that is neither desired nor proposed. The proposition for dis- 
cussion is responsible representative government for Ireland—such 
as now exists in Australia, for instance. 

Let us consider what such a constitution is. My happiest re- 
collections in Parliament are connected with the restoration of 
such government throughout the British Empire. Our earliest 
and most vigorous colonization recognized for our fellow subjects 
everywhere (except in Government Stations), the same freedom to 
govern themselves, and to manage their own affairs, as we enjoy 
at home. The only drawback consisted in restrictions according 
to the commercial system of those days, now happily no more. 
We lost fellow-citizenship with those colonists by asserting a right 
to tax them without their consent. But for this breach of equal 
citizenship, the whole continent of North America might now, in- 
cluding Canada, be under our Queen’s allegiance. From this 
error a false colonial policy ensued, but the error has been retrieved, 
and its fruits were too bitter for it ever again to be repeated. 
English constitutional Colonies will manage their own affairs, and 
on the terms of equal citizenship are intensely loyal to the 
Imperial flag, and proud of it. 

The question is, whether such relations with England offer any 
model for imitation in Ireland ? 

Mr. Gladstone says they do. He defines the problem to be “how 
Imperial unity may be combined with diversity of Legislatures.” 
He says that the problem of bringing co-ordinate responsible Go- 
vernments within the exigencies of Imperial unity has been suc- 
cessfully solved in our Colonial system. He allows that there was. 
fear at first that such a system might fail from involving neces- 
sarily a grave anomaly, that of “ having two centres of gravity, 
and two sources of motion in the Empire.” But he thought those 
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fears had proved unreal, and that nothing injurious to the abso- 
lute integrity of the Empire had been the result. 

The difference of historical and local relations of Ireland with 
England never seems to have occurred to his mind as an important 
factor in the comparison with very distant Colonies identified in 
race and interest with ourselves. 

His citing the union of two independent legislatures in the cases 
of Sweden and Norway, and of Austria and Hungary, as parallel 
instances with a disintegration of one inter-dependent legislature, 
was marvellous. 

But it is more marvellous that, in his Colonial application of a 
general argument for co-ordinate legislatures, he should have 
selected Professor Dicey’s work on The Law of the Constitution 
as his main authority for the theory which it involved of Parlia- 
mentary supremacy, while, between the publication of that work 
and the introduction of the Irish Bill, the Professor had written 
an article, in the February Contemporary, expressly ‘“‘ to show 
that any inference from the one to the other could derive plausi- 
bility only from the grossest ignorance on the part of the public.” 


“ That valuable work,” said Mr. Gladstone, “ more than any other he ever read, 
brings out the peculiarities of the British Constitution, specially on the point of the 
absolute supremacy of Parliament. During the eighteenth century there was a co- 
ordinate legislature in Ireland. The claim, denied in the reign of George the Second, 
was fully admitted in the reign of George the Third. The Imperial Parliament had to 
retract its words, and Grattan’s Parliament was as independent as any in the world. 
After the Act of Union there was but one Parliament, and a supreme statutory autho- 
rity of the Imperial Parliament over Great Britain, Scotland, and Ireland was 


established.” 
Professor Dicey, in his February article, says :— 


The modern Colonial policy of England has resulted in enthusiastic loyalty. Some, 
therefore, anxious to terminate the feud between England and Ireland, assume that the 
formula of ‘Colonial independence” contains the solution of the problem how to 


satisfy at once the demand of Ireland with the integrity of the Empire. This assump- 
tion is utterly unfounded. 


In another passage he adds :— 


The mere account of the Constitutional relation of England to a self-governed 
colony is equivalent to a suggestion of reasons forbidding any hope that the true answer 


to agitation for Home Rule is to be found in conceding to Ireland institutions which 
satisfy New South Wales or Victoria. 


Mr. Gladstone proposed to modify, but not repeal, the Act of 
Union, and all Ireland asked was local autonomy; and that, he 
felt, was coming a great way to meet him. Local autonomy under 
the Union supremacy was likewise-all he asked, and the problem 
of such co-ordinate responsible government had been solved for us 
in the Colonies. 

But Colonial autonomy would in six months bring Ireland, not 
into separate independence of England, for that is circumstantially 
impossible, but under necessary military control for our own 
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safety, and in pauper chargeability upon us. Imperial supremacy 
over the Colonies is, indeed, far from being merely nominal or 
sentimental, as some have described it, and the Colonial self- 
government is equal with our own at home, but the two are 
compatible on terms of sympathetic and loyal understanding, and 
widely apart. 

The double centre of gravity which Mr. Gladstone himself 
attributed to the system—that is to say, the responsibility of the 
executive both to the local and to the imperial Legislatures— 
avoids centrifugal disruption solely by mutual goodwill and com- 
mon interest, and by the distances of time and ocean neutralizing 
collision. Mr. Gladstone said himself of this involved anomaly, 
* Solvitur ambulando.” 

The distance and the goodwill are alike wanting in the Irish 
problem. This Local hostility to adjacent Sovereignty is the very 
reason given for the experiment. Grattan’s Parliament was made 
in English interest, and yet very soon ended in the Irish rebellion. 
It was one of its earliest acts to adopt a Regency, which the 
Imperial Parliament had rejected. That, together with com- 
mercial difficulties and surrounding war, made the Union, per 
fas aut nefas, an urgent and vital necessity. Professor Dicey 
takes a recent crisis at the Cape to illustrate the immediate 
catastrophe of colonial autonomy in Ireland. He imagines a like 
controversy to that between Molteno and Sir Bartle Frere to arise 
between Mr. Parnell as Irish Premier, and the Lord Lieutenant. 
‘C’en serait fait. The composite government could not work for 
.a day: it is useless considering what its ultimate consequences 
might be, it could not even be established. 

But the Irish problem is even more complicated. The satellite 
‘projected to perform an orbit with two centres of gravity, is found 
at starting to be split in two itself. The problem, therefore, is 
how to reconcile Imperial unity with a fragmentary co-ordinate 
system. Surely this is an impossible constitution. 

Mr. Chamberlain claims the merit of having defeated this im- 
practicable scheme; but, unfortunately for himself, he assumed 
the leadership of a still more impracticable alternative. In the 
introductory debate on the subject he proposed a rival scheme for 
Irish government in the way of federation. He said: ‘It is in 
the direction of federation that the democratic movement (that 
being the supposed object) has made most advance in the present 
century.” By way of following the spirit of the age, he suggested 
making Ireland a federated state to Great Britain. Anything less 
like the federations of the age could hardly be conceived; but, 
quite in the spirit of the age, the idea was thrown out for an 
experiment; and he was credited with the suggestion of a new 
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constitution. It is rumoured that it was launched in still more 
inchoate embryo in the Cabinet, but with such manifest want of 
substance that it received no attention. It was introduced to the 
House of Commons as in sequence from former ideas which the 
author had seen reason to reject. He said :— 


National councils I am not likely to put forward again. I no longer regard that 
seheme as a solution of the problem before us. The advantage of a system of 
federation is that Ireland might under it really remain an integral portion of the 
Empire. Take the great case of the United States. Ah! Sir, there you have the. 
greatest democracy the world ever saw. 

Assuming democracy to be the obiect in view, he certainly made a 
random copy of his model. 

Professor Dicey, also, discussing federalism, in his Fourth 
Lecture, takes the United States as the most perfect model, and 
as the one most worthy of our study. He says :— 


The Constitution of the United States holds a very peculiar relation towards the. 
institutions of England. The Constitutions of America are in their spirit little else. 
than a gigantic development of the ideas which lie at the basis of the political and 
legal institutions of England. In every respect, the institutions of the English people 
on each side the Atlantic rest on the same notions of law, and of rights, both of indi- 
viduals and of government. The contrast is that the main principle of our system is 
the one central power, while in the other it is the distribution of authority among 


cv-ordinate bodies in federation. 

This view suggests no combination of the two principles for Irish 
federation. For any system of federation there must be a body 
of countries capable of common nationality, and a desire for wnion 
as distinguished from unity. Scotland’s desire for unity was too. 
strong for independent union; Ireland’s desire for independence 
is too strong for unity of Empire. 

It is remarkably slipshod statecraft to base a proposal for 
federation upon a desire for separation, instead of upon a desire for 
union. To disintegrate an empire into a federal system is the 
reverse of the United States achievement—the union of states into. 
a federal system. 

The New England States, in order to act together for common 
objects, delegated the requisite powers to a central body, retaining 
all other powers to themselves. Mr. Chamberlain’s random project 
was to dislocate a central body for a separate local action of one. 
of its members. As might be expected, such a travesty of federa- 
tion worked out in monstrous results. Ireland was to be isolated 
with its own local autonomy, while the central body was to dis- 
pose of all other local affairs not Irish, and of all general concerns 
including the common interests of Ireland. 

Again Mr. Chamberlain discovered that his grand constitutional 
alternative had not been thought out. He disclaimed the desire 
to exclude Ireland from the Imperial Parliament, which had cer- 
tainly been the chief incentive to the whole movement among both 
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English and Scotch. His plan thereupon received another modi- 
fication, leaving representatives of all three kingdoms -in the 
Imperial Parliament to dispose of the affairs of all, local and 
general ; but excepting the local affairs of one of them put sepa- 
rately at its own disposal. The United States reserve all powers to 
themselves, delegating common affairs to Congress. The Canadian 
Dominion assume all powers but those specifically allotted to Pro- 
vinces. But this third edition of Mr. Chamberlain’s constitution 
presents to the world a hybrid novelty as obviously unworkable as 
eclectic in its features. 

It is possible that at this point of his constitutional develop- 
‘ment he became acquainted with Story’s Commentaries on the 
‘Constitution of the United States, and may have looked into the 
‘Canadian Dominion Act, and so became aware that federations of 
public bodies for united purposes require a distinct central council 
for the common purposes for which they federate. Though his 
plan was a separation in order to federate, still the act of federa- 
tion, however lobsided, would require the institution of a Congress. 
The Imperial Parliament, to become a Congress, must turn out 
English and Scotch local legislation, as well as Irish, from its 
work, and assume clearly federal functions, just as the Canadian 
Dominion Parliament is distinct from the provincial legislature 
also sitting at Ontario. 

Undaunted, however, by that discovery, that the part of Hamlet 
-had been omitted from his play, he proceeded to rearrange the 
parts. The bold and rather wild part assumed by Ulster gave 
‘him the hint and opportunity to suggest the division of the whole 
United Kingdom into several Provinces, which might take all their 
own local subjects out of the domain of the Imperial Legislature; and 
so constitute it a distinct Congress for the common affairs of all. 

At last the scheme became complete; but at the crisis of suc- 
‘cess, surgit amari aliquid. He felt that he might just as well 
propose a revival of the Heptarchy, for any possibility of inducing 
the country to accept his fully-developed federation through such 
‘disintegration and novelty of institution. London with Congress 
‘and Provincial Legislature, side by side, was too much to expect, 
however like Ontario. He tacitly dropt his whole proposal, and, 
contented with abusing his former Leader’s scheme, fell back on 
his first position, from the abandonment of which his new campaign 
in constitution-making had started. 

His words—in his Manifesto on the 11th of June—assume the 


leadership of a rival Party to Mr. Gladstone’s, on the strength of 
some alternative policy :— 


Liberal Unionists, while determined in their opposition to the establishment of a 
separate Parliament for Ireland are, nevertheless, anxious to meet as far as possible 
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the legitimate aspirations of the Irish people, shared as they believe them to be by 
Scotland and Wales, for greater independence in the management of their local affairs. 
To secure this object, it will be expedient to establish a complete system of popular 
— alike in its main features for England, Scotland, Ireland, and 

This is no more than proposing the county or provincial Boards. 
which have been long talked of, or the municipal Councils which 
he had deserted in order to follow the United States model and 
the spirit of the century. Mr. Trevelyan treats this proposition 
as an abstraction in which all Liberals might concur. But he 
certainly could not reckon on Mr. Gladstone, nor on Mr. Parnell, 
nor on Mr. Chamberlain’s first followers. It is no new constitution 
at all. 

Of the two Constitutions shadowed forth by Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Chamberlain for the better government of Ireland, the first 
has been proved impossible on the authority emphatically adopted 
by its author; and the second, after passing through a series of 
emendations, is finally found impossible by the author himself. 

I think the Irish problem still before the country may be- 
considered clear of two false issues; and, as no other new 
constitution is suggested, we must search for the remedy of Irish 
disorder within the existing Constitution itself. 

The difficulty is the reduction to joint loyalty subjects who. 
seem wholly disaffected, in company with fellow-subjects who are 
interested and engaged in maintaining the law. A mutual an- 
tipathy, which race, history, and religion have engendered, seems 
to defy any joint constitution. It amounts to internal hostility, 
rivalry of ascendancy, and dispute of right even to the land itself. 
Strife is stirred up against all efforts at conciliation by interested 
agitation, now coupled with foreign offensive alliances. Mr. Glad- 
stone made use of these strong expressions in his introductory 
speech :— 

The case of Ireland, though she is fully represented in Parliament, cannot be the: 
same as that of England and Scotland. England, by her strength and majority in 
numbers, makes her own laws there; Scotland, by a masculine spirit, gets her laws 
accepted ; but the mainspring of legislation is not felt by Ireland to be Irish. 

What, then, must be the right line to pursue to reduce into- 
real union elements so discordant? In Mr. Gladstone’s own 
words, ‘‘ a true union can only be tested by the sentiments of the 
human beings united.” It is no use forcing obedience without 
consent. But is the way towards healing civil disruption to. 
mangle more the torn Constitution, or to heal the wounded 
sentiment which has caused the disruption ? 

Truckling to quarrel is not conciliation. Firm, fair, and even-- 
handed justice will gain more acquiescence, especially from Celtic 
races, and sooner exhaust the means and influence of agitation. 
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Assimilating extended franchise was not assimilating national 
sentiments. While the people remained divided the more popular 
the franchise the more exaggerated the unpropitiated hostility ; 
and the result, which everyone foresaw, was quoted as a national 
conclusion for permanent disruption. Giving way to dissent does 
not make consent. The object is united assent to the laws—to make 
the Irish feel the laws as much their own as made for England 
and Scotland. 

‘* A well-governed people,” said Fénelon, ‘‘ must have laws con- 
secrated by the whole nation, and the laws must be paramount to 
everything else; and those who govern must derive their authority 
from them alone.” Giving way to agitation is not government, 
but anarchy. In Bacon’s words, ‘‘ Sound law is not made on the 
spur of occasion, but accomplishes its end by allowing to natural 
causes time and opportunity to operate without giving any sudden 
shock.” 

If there are some in Ireland whose antipathy can never be got 
over by any remedies of grievances and impartial justice, it would 
be wiser, surely, to apply the resources of the national treasury in 
helping any who may desire it to quit such irreconcilable neigh- 
bourhood, and give them land elsewhere to enjoy quietly by 
themselves, than to spend millions in expatriating the willing 
elements of content from the community. We have citizens 
enough to occupy prosperously the deserted spaces. The wealth 
and industry of Ulster commends the double process of coloniza- 
tion, both that of peaceful men brought into disturbed districts, 
and that of disturbers given settlements elsewhere. 

Of all treatments of disunion, suggesting impossible changes of 
the Constitution must be the surest to perpetuate it. 


Norton. 
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Australia and Annexation. 


To tHe Epirors or tHe “Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

Annexation in the Pacific, by any foreign Power, arouses strong 
feeling among the Australasian Colonists that is little understood here 
‘‘at home,” and it is to be regretted that this should be so. The time 
has come, at last, when even for selfish, if for no higher, worthier 
motive, we should not only learn what our loyal fellow-subjects desire, 
or object to, but also the grounds of their views. 

Sentimental alone in the love they bear to the Mother Country, 
** home,” as it is called in those far-distant lands, there is a practical 
feeling of loyalty and sincere affection for English institutions ; but it is 
the first law of nature—self-preservation—that prompts the unmistake- 
able hostility to any but an English Government taking possession Of 
the islands in the near vicinity of Australia, or those that command the 
highways of commerce to its shores. It is true that some Colonial diffe- 
rences exist. Queensland may be accused of selfish aims, but can Vic- 
toria? That New South Wales has not been more demonstrative is due 
to local, and perhaps transient, causes. New Zealand, being isolated, is 
cautious; but a knowledge of their history, and of the Colonies of to-day, 
would furnish the key to any seeming want of unanimity. 

We must not forget that those splendid appanages of the Empire are 
prosperous in spite of, and not in consequence of, the action of the Colo- 
nial Office and the Home Legislature, and the Colonists know this. The 
men whose energies and abilities have built up our Colonial Kmpire in 
the Southern hemisphere are quite capable of measuring their sum of 
indebtedness to the selfish partizan politicians in England, and of the 
gratitude they owe to the Bureaucracy that meddles, aye, and too often 
muddles, under the shelter of frigid callous official routine and precedent, 
if not prejudice. 


The Colonists are alive to the fact that, year by year, the public voice, 
and the national common-sense, is growing stronger in sympathy with, 
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and recognition of, Colonial claims, and the taxpayer is learning the 
fact that the Colonies cost them little, and return benefits far exceeding 
any advantages conceded. 

The Colonists are England’s best customers; the three millions in 
the Southern seas take far more English goods than any other similar 
number of customers, and send home most valuable staples and food. 
If we are at some cost to keep up a powerful navy, it is not alone on 
account of our Colonies, so we cannot fairly charge that heavy item to 
them. Yet our total vote for the navy is but a fractional per-centage on 
the value of the vast trade protected on the high seas alone. 

A glance at the map shows the importance of the position held by 
** our Gallic neighbour across the silver streak.” That New Caledonia 
should be held by a foreign and not too friendly Power, is of itself, if 
not an insult to sentimental national feeling, at any rate it is a menace. 
A rival, possibly a veiled, if not some day open enemy, to make such a 
place a penal settlement is a positive injury. To permit the extension 
of such a danger would be suicidal, for, as it is, the Colonies will be in- 
volved in heavy annual expenditure, increasing, at times danger threa- 
tens, through the possibility of European embroilment. Already at 
enormous expense maintaining extensive prisons, and many criminals, 
—re-convicted, it is true, in the Colonies, but of whom the old country 
has got rid—it is too much to ask these young and thinly-populated 
Colonies to protect itself against an influx of the very worst of the same 
dangerous class from France or any other country ; and the danger is 
not an illusory one, as many a settler has learned by terrible, aye tragic, 
experience. 

More than thirty years ago the Colonists commenced to assist the 
Home Government to protect Colonial interests. Melbourne was left 
with a couple of small vessels, a brig and a small sloop,* to defend the 
coast and harbours, the richly-freighted ships, and rapidly-rising wealthy 
cities ; but the practical remedy was adopted, and a vessel of their own 
obtained. Since then, not only has the Volunteer movement spread and 
taken deep root, but also more ships, and regular permanent establish- 
ments have been formed and maintained in Victoria and the other 
Colonies. It must not be forgotten that more than twenty years ago 
New Zealand petitioned for the withdrawal of Imperial troops, the pecu- 
niary benefits of the presence of so many officers and men being sacri- 
ficed for higher and far-seeing reasons. Since then, time and again, 
these Colonies, as well as Canada, have tendered their assistance, with 
men and money, to the Mother Country. Yet these are the people whose 
most vital interests, whose justifiable protests, are neglected, worse than 
ignored, actually wilfully and ungraciously met by diametrically opposite 


* Electra and Fantome, old sailing-vessels, with few and small guns. 
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action. Is it possible that things have come to such a pass in England,. 
that our fellow-countrymen abroad are to be treated as unworthy of a 
hearing, much less of justice? Can it be that the mere partizan poli- 
tician, the delegate of some local self-elected coterie, is so blind to the 
duties of a representative in the Imperial Parliament, the most vital 
interests entrusted to that Legislature to be altogether abandoned at the 
bidding of some noisy followers of those high priests who, with specious. 
sophistry, preach doctrines in contravention of all human experience, 
and whose casuistry is opposed to the dictates of common-sense and 
justice ? 

No; such impolitic drifting cannot longer be permitted. The nation 
must arouse from the lethargy produced by the opiate doses of hypo-. 
critical cant that have, unfortunately, of recent years been so indus- 
triously disseminated ; drastic remedies must be resorted to, in order 
that a more wholesome tone may be restored to the atmosphere of Im- 
perial and domestic affairs ; and in our treatment of Colonial expressed 
opinion more especially will we have to exercise more judgment, exhibit 
truly patriotic principle, and steadfast recognition of right and 
justice. : 

England without her Colonies! We cannot contemplate such a pos-. 
sibility. But with them, whilst defying any combination against her, 
she may still, as heretofore, be the champion of civilization, the arbiter 
of that peace so necessary for progress and prosperity. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
C. 8. W. Prounpzs. 


Future Irish Policy. 


To tae Eprrors or tHe Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

Now that it has become clear that Mr. Gladstone’s Irish schemes 
will, for the present at least, come to nought, it will be well for his. 
opponents to consider what should be their alternative policy. Mr. 
Gladstone in his manifesto taunted his opponents with having no. 
scheme to replace his own. ‘‘ My plan,” said he, “holds the field.” 
‘* Those who oppose it are not agreed among themselves as to what shall 
be put in its place. Some are for County Boards, some for giving 
Ulster an autonomy distinct from the rest of Ireland, some for giving 
such autonomy to each of the four provinces.” 

It was quite proper that his opponents should reply that a thoroughly 
worthless and unworkable scheme ought to be rejected, whatever might 
be the final solution of the problem. But the question, ‘‘ What are we 
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to do with Ireland?” will still remain. It is not enough that the 
Conservatives should receive the active support of so many Liberals 
in opposing the present scheme. The Unionists must unite also in 
suggesting some alternative. The Government of Ireland must be 
carried on, and carried on in the face of unceasing and malignant 
hostility. 

It is very well to quote Mr. Disraeli’s saying that ‘‘ England does not 
love coalitions,” but if there be no coalition there must be united action, 
and such co-operation as will permit of the general duties of Parliament 
being discharged. And unless this co-operation goes far beyond the 
defeat of the present Bill, unless it be continued till there is an improve- 
ment both in the temper and the representation of the Irish people, 
unless some better remedy can be found in place of that we reject, we 
shall have advanced but very little in the way of pacification and pro- 
gress. The Unionists, in short, must work together on general as well 
as on Irish questions, or the Irish members will continue to treat both 
parties as players treat a game of battledore and shuttlecock. This 
co-operation is not so difficult as it seems; for if moderate men are 
_ thoroughly agreed as to Ireland, there is very little to separate them in 
other political questions. It must be hoped also that, in case of an early 
dissolution, the party of order may be strengthened, and, especially, 
that Ulster will send up a larger body of Unionists. 

But all these points do not involve the question of what should be our 
active Irish policy. To formulate that is one of the necessities of the 
hour. And the first thing to be done is to ascertain what it is that 
causes an Irish grievance. We may dismiss the desire for absolute in- 
dependence. That is a result rather than the cause of our troubles. 
The causes are manifold, but we may specify some of the more im- 
portant. And in doing so we must premise that we shall speak ex- 
clusively of the three provinces, Munster, Leinster, and Connaught. 
Ulster is peopled by a different race, and shows a quite different state of 
prosperity. But as to the other three provinces in which the Irish 
difficulty is acute and pressing, we may set down among the causes of 
discontent the following :— 

1, Celtic Ireland is a poor country, compared with its naturally 
growing population. The people live almost wholly on the produce of 
the land, and the land is neither large enough nor fertile enough to. 
keep them in comfort. 

2. A succession of agrarian crimes on the one hand, and of Parlia- 
mentary confiscations on the other, have destroyed all confidence. 

3. There is, practically, no mineral wealth, either of coal or iron. 
In this Ireland differs remarkably from England and Scotland, whose 
wealth is largely due to their minerals and consequent manufactures. 

4. The land is largely owned by Protestants, against whom the 
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Roman Catholic priests have long kept up a continued and envenomed 
-crusade. 

5. The people seem eminently unsuited to large and combined in- 
-dustries. If cheap labour and cheap land were held by manufacturers 
to compensate for the importation of fuel, the discovery that the markets 
were growing rich would inevitably lead to strikes and ruin. 

6. The means of communication are insufficient and expensive. There 
are not enough railways and tramways. 

For the first evil the natural remedy is emigration. We do not be- 
lieve that this is distasteful to the Irish people, but it is much disliked 
by the priests and the politicians. The priests fear to lose their fees, 
and that they will have less security for continued attachment to their 
Church. The politicians fear that four millions of reasonably contented 
peasants would supply them with fewer grievances and smaller rewards, 
than five millions of malcontents. Of course there is also the same re- 
luctance in Ireland as in England and Scotland to leave the ancestral 
homes unless with an assured prospect of improved circumstances. 
But such a prospect can be, and ought to be, afforded, and this not to 
Ireland only, but to England and Scotland as well. For, in attending 
to the loud clamour of Irish poverty, we must not forget that there is 
very great poverty also in Great Britain. Added to this we must con- 
sider that what is offered equally to all three countries cannot be 
grudgingly accepted by one of them. We think there is room for im- 
provement in our emigrant ships. At comparatively small expense they 
might be more comfortable, better provisioned, and less crowded. But 
the main point is that something effectual should be done in the way of 
finding employment and land for those who go to our colonies. This, 
again is a question of money, and we say boldly that without some 
considerable expenditure of public money there is no way of curing the 
evils of Ireland. 

2. The second difficulty may be expressed in a few words. It is want 
of confidence. Owners of property never know when some new Par- 
liamentary confiscation may be thought necessary to buy for a year or 
two the Irish vote. It is time to declare, once for all, that we have 
taken from the landlords all we mean to take. Instead of this, we have 
fresh schemes of robbery every year. How can capital be attracted to 
a country in which there is no security? How, in such a country, can 
we prevent capital from slipping away, even when to remove it causes 
heavy loss? But security is wanted not only for property, but for life 
and limb. No people in the world can thrive under the pressure of a 
secret and murderous association. We must not only cease tampering 
with the rights of property; but we must follow up and suppress 
agrarian crime by every means known to civilization. The support of 
law and order is called coercion. All habitual transgressors have some 
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slang name of contempt for justice. If it were fully known and under- 
stood that strict justice would be firmly upheld, it would not take twenty 
years, nor five, to reduce agrarian outrages toa minimum. But every- 
thing that has been done has been in the other direction. Trial by jury 
has been made ridiculous by unnecessary and unseemly alteration of 
the jury laws. We can do nothing until we feel sure that manifest 
crime shall meet with certain conviction, that witnesses shall neither be 
threatened, nor bribed, nor murdered, that jurors shall be chosen from 
among men of capacity and independence, and shall be amply protected 
in the discharge of their duties. These conditions are not coercion: 
they are the fundamental and necessary requirements of justice, and 
without justice, continuous and firm, no community can be called 
civilized, no confidence can be secured, no progress hoped for. 

The absence of good and cheap coal and iron can be remedied by no. 
legislative assembly Irish or Imperial. So far as coal is concerned, it 
might be imported at very low rates if the railways could be induced to 
carry it at such rates as content the English companies. That, we 
fear, is impossible unless there be some guarantee against loss. Manu- 
factured iron, as it is commonly called, cannot be made with advan- 
tage in Ireland. But the secondary manufactures, such as chains, 
hurdles, bedsteads, galvanized buckets, and a hundred more articles in 
which iron is chiefly used, might easily be made; and cheaper labour 
would enable Ireland to compete with Great Britain, if only confidence 
were thoroughly secured and the lowest possible railway rates esta- 
blished. 

4. For the hostility of rival creeds there is, unhappily, little that 
Parliament can do. The nearest approach to a remedy would have 
been the provision from the funds of the disendowed Irish Church of 
glebes for the clergy of all denominations, Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, 
and Episcopalian, wherever a certain minimum of residents attended at 
the respective places of worship. It would assist, also, if additional 
help were given to the school teachers of each denomination where a 
sufficient number of scholars are in regular attendance. Some such 
schemes were mentioned when the Irish Church was disendowed, but 
the odium theologieum and the hostility of the Dissenters to anything 
that had the least appearance of state aid to religion, prevented their 
adoption. We can only hope now that the bitterness may be removed 
as prosperity increases and politics become more settled. 

5. The establishment of manufactories and mills on a large scale 
must also be relegated to a distant future. Even in England the pro- 
cess required the utmost skill and resolution, strikes of the most 
formidable character breaking out when new machinery was introduced 
or when wages were low, or when the agitators thought the masters 
were too prosperous. It would be far more difficult with the Celtic 
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Irish who do not take kindly to combined labour on a large scale, and 
‘are the easy dupes of malcontent leaders. But the smaller industries 
especially, such as could be carried on at home, might be protected and 
encouraged. We speak of such manufactures as those of lace, hosiery 
(especially of fine cotton and of wool), home-made cloth, and other 
articles that may come under the head of cottage industry. That these 
trades are not yet dead was shown at Lady Aberdeen’s recent garden- 
party, where it was understood that both ladies and gentlemen should 
wear only what was made in Ireland. But to make them prosperous 
we fear that for a time they require to be both protected and encou- 
raged. Protection is a bold and ugly word to use. It means un- 
doubtedly the levying of a duty on certain imports from foreign 
countries which is not directly compensated by a tax at home. It 
means, therefore, while it lasts, a slightly higher price to the con- 
sumer. It means, to a certain though a small extent, disregard of the 
stern rules of political economy. But, we must ask, are there not occa- 
sions when these rules ought to be disregarded? Have they not on 
more than one occasion been banished by Mr. Gladstone to Uranus and 
Saturn ? It is not good political economy to be always taking by law 
the property of one class to give it to another. It is not good political 
economy to destroy confidence and so lower values. It is not good 
political economy to pay fifty or a hundred millions in order to remove 
the most able and intelligent of its citizens from Ireland. Compared 
with these portentous aberrations, our divergence from the straight path 
is minute and temporary. 

But we would not only protect for a time; we would encourage Irish 
manufactures, and this by providing the best machinery and the best 
instruction possible. A private association is endeavouring to do this 
for a small district, and on a small scale. But it may require the 
liberality of Parliament to accomplish a great work throughout the 
three Celtic provinces. But if it were done, if Ireland could see that 
she had a special and profitable market in Great Britain as well as at 
home, the people might settle down to work at many things in addition 
to the cultivation of the land. A prosperous trade would mean, in 
time, a contented-country, and we fear that it is only by the methods 
we have indicated that the Irish manufactures can at present hope to 
prosper. 

There is yet another suggestion which has been made. This is, that 
the Government should construct and manage new railways and tram- 
roads in many parts of Ireland that are now but ill-supplied with the 
means of conveyance. It is argued that such construction, if the course 
of the roads were wisely selected, would be a permanent benefit to many 
outlying districts which now bring their produce to market, at great 
cost, by cart; that in the present state of Ireland no private company 
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would venture on new works; and that, even if new companies were 
formed, each one being on a small scale they would involve needless 
-outlay for separate chairmen, directors, engineers, and other staff. 
Where a large and well-planned Government scheme might earn a small 
percentage of dividend, a number of small private companies would 
earn nothing beyond working expenses. Besides this, the construction 
of such lines would involve the employment of large numbers of Irish- 
men, and so help to relieve their poverty. To all such proposals 
Governments are apt to turn a deaf ear. Nothing puts them out so 
much as being asked to sanction increased expenditure for any purpose. 
If anything must be done, they think it should be paid for either by 
private means or by the rates, or by some ill-disguised confiscation. 
Even when times were good and large surpluses the rule, it was always 
thought more politic to earn popularity by remissions of duties or of 
other taxation. To spend money freely when times are bad, even on 
‘schemes of great public utility and schemes likely to repay their cost, 
would be a trial even more severe. Yet, in the long run, it may often 
happen that a penny saved is a pound lost. 

We have left ourselves little space to refer to the surrender of local 
affairs to local authorities. On this head we will only advance three 
propositions. The first is that a county seems too small an area for a 
body that has to authorize railways and such other public works. The 
widening or deepening of a river, the building of a railway or canal, 
would frequently affect more than one county, and so could never be 
-attempted cill two or more counties could agree, not only to permit the 
work if proposed by private enterprise, but to apportion the cost if it 
had to be borne by the rates. The second is that, unless such pro- 
vincial councils were to be chosen by a more select and better informed 
body than the present voters at Parliamentary and other elections, 
there would be little hope of the work being intelligently and honestly 
performed. The last is that, unless the chairman or president be nomi- 
nated by the Crown, and required to keep all speeches and business 
strictly within well-defined bounds, the councils would tend to become 
political assemblies and organized hot-beds of sedition. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 
E. J. Gress. 


State-and-Rate-Paid Education. 


To roe Eprrors or tHE Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 


I was ashamed to find to-day, on reading over my article in 
yesterday's National Review, a stupid mistake which had not struck me 
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before, though I thought I had carefully read and corrected that article 
when you sent it me in proof. I spoke, on page 506, of the Committee | 
of the British and Foreign School Society having made, in their Report 
of 1816, one statement respecting the advantage of taking small school- 
fees from parents founded on their limited experience up to that time; 
and a second statement founded on their experience after their general 
adoption of that system in 1827. 

What I meant to convey, of course, was that the same Committee 
(not improbably consisting of the same members) had, in a later Report, 
made a further statement corroborating their former conclusion, and 
giving additional reasons for it founded on that additional experience. 

Requesting you kindly to insert this letter in your next number, 

I remain, Gentlemen, 
Your faithful and obedient Servant, 
FortEscuE. 
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WLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS (68 PAGES) POST FRE. | W. H. ALLEN AND CO., 


TELEPHONE No. 3,881. 18, Waterloo Place. S.W. 


H IMROD’S 


Cure for Asthma. 


| The discoverer of Himrod’s Cure was for twelve 

| years @ ma to that terrible disease Asthma, but 

after many trials and failures he at last succeeded in 

| bringing together the combination in which, as a Oure, 

* public has by this time gained the greatest con- 
and tear that Public S| and Vocalists ag 

their semoved, strength and parity of It has been thoroughly tested in many of the worst 

voice are pak 2 | as rich and melodious in after-life as ey may cases, and was said by the late LORD BEACONS- 

have at the < | FIELD, in whose case it was used under the highest 

8! yo 

ad Kbitum, and do not disorder the head, stomach, of ‘bowels. | medical sanction, to have given him the greatest 

7 eee pee ssi | _ Of all Chymists, 4s. per box, or by remitting 4s. 3d. 

Doughty's Voice Pozvenges are sold by all Chemists, in Boxes, to the undersigned, a box will be mailed to any address 

26. 6d., and or, Post free, 1s. 26 58. 44., | in Great Britain, charges paid. 


ENEWBERY AND SONS, F- NEWBERY AND SONS 
1 King Edward Sat, Newgate Street, | 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1746. 


The Many Laundries,—of almost every 
ages, both for—Hand Power,—Steam Power,—Gas Power, 
--Water Power,—that we have during the last twenty-five 
years fitted up almost everywhere,—have uniformly been 
satisfactory in their results—those of recent years more 
especially so. Economy,—and a perfect and thorough system 
of clean-ing and purifying all sorts of linen,—more especially 
body a essential to bodily health,—are absolutely 
ensured. 


Consultation by appointment ;—every class of Laundry can 
he inspected in operation,--complete plans furnished_when A 
required,—as required,—for House, Mansion, School, Hotel, 
Workhouse, Asylum, Hospital, or Steam Laundry. 


General Catalogue free by post. 


Tuo Gold Medals, The Healtheries,”’ 1884. 
Our Model Dairy Fittings consist of THOMAS BR ADFORD & CO 
Diaphragm’ Barrel and ‘ Declivity’ Box Churns, ‘ Albany’ 9 
and ‘ Springfield’ Butter Workers, Revolving-Disc Milk Pan Laundry and Dairy Engineers,; 
Stands, to which some 40 Gold and Silver Medals have been 140 to 143, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON 
awarded. See special Dairy Catalogue (which is very com- Victoria St., Manchester; Bold St., Liverpool 
prehensive), free by post, and Crescent Iron Works, Salford, 


oldin| 
BATH CHAIRS 30: 
gf Self-Propelling Chairs, 
< 
| 
Carrying Chairs, 
Bed Table 
wink) 
i VOICE . 
ae 


BEDSTEADS. 
BEDSTEADS. 
BEDSTEADS. 


M4® LE & CO. have seldom less than 10,000 
BEDSTEADS in stock, comprising some "600 
various patterns, in sizes from 2 ft. 6 in. to 5 ft. 6 in. 
wide, ready for immediate delivery—on the day of 
=P if desired. _ disappointment and delay 
cident to choosing from di 8, or where only a 
limited stock is kept, is thus avoided. 


MATTRESSES.——The PATENT 

ae -WOVEN SPRING MATTRESS. Such 
arrangements been made that 
this much Mattress is sold at the following 
low rices ft 193. 9d.; 3 ft. 6 in., 156. 9d. ; 
18s. ; 4 ft. 6 in., 21s. 6d. 


SUITES, in solid Ash, Mahogany, 
or Walnut, consisting of wardrobe with 

. toilet-table, washstand (marble 

tile horse, pedestal = 

hairs, £12 17s. 6d. These suites, ch are 

at Maple & Co.'s s Steam 

Cabinet Works, should be seen by intending pur- 

chasers; they are simpl, ous productions 

for the money and thoronghly well well made and finished. 


MAPLE & CO.—BASS WOOD FURNITURE is 
one of the novelties partic ly recommended, 
being much harder than pine, and a prettier wood. 
500 Bedroom Suites to Ly -y from, ed in various 
wale ices from 54 to 250 Guineas. Many of these 
are quil in shape 


MAPLE & Go 


TOTTENHAM COURT RD. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE. 


CARPETS. 
CARPETS. 
CARPETS. 


UBRKEY CARPETS.— MAPLE & CO. have 
just large of fine 


ETS, ue roductions of th 
17th e & 
Local Baron Aliotti, Loan” 


except CARPETS.—These special carpets 
fine, both in colour and belore 
the prices are lower than = known before, 
are a few exam: om of useful sizes 

. The trade suppli 


nf. 4 in. by on. Sin., £6 10s. 

12 ft. Oin. by 10ft. 6in., £7 15s. 
tt. Oin. by 11 ft. £8 10s. 
14 ft, 9 in. by 11 ft Qing 49 15s. 
15 ft, Oin. by 11 ft. 10in., £11 15s. 


WOODSTOCK CARPETS. 


WoopstTock CARPETS, from 1s. 6d. 

These are oe age but most artistic pro- 
ductions of the English loom, woven in one p’ 

ut seam, bordered and fringed, suitable for 


reception and ms. Each rorpet is protected 
fr e trade mark “ Metical an only be had 

MAPLE & CO., a = actors. of 
fringed carpets should beware of imitations. 


MAPLE & CO.—A Manufacturer's of 
BRUSSELS CARPETS at 2s. 63d. and 
yard, usually sold at 3s. 9d.; best quality cred 


but ol tterns, at is, oo 


are wonderful value—MAPLE 
‘aris. 


—MAPLE & CO., London, Paris, and 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CGHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE 


is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonder- 
ful and valuable rem ever disco 

is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Asthma. 

<a checks and arrests those too fatal diseases 


theria, Fever, Croup, 
is the only qo 


acts like: a charm in Diarrhea, 
in Cholera and Dysentery. 
effectually cuts short ty attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, 
Toothache, Meningitis, &. 


From Dr. B. J. BOULTON & CO:, HORNCASTLE. 
“We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne in our practice lately, and. look upon 
it as an excellent Sedative and Anti-Spasmodic. It seems to allay pain and irritation in 
whatever organ, and from whatever cause. It produces a feeling of comfort and quietude not 


obtainable by any other remedy, and it seems to possess this great advantage over all other 
Sedatives, that it leaves no unpleasant after-effects.” 


CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 
CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pace Woop stated that Dr. J Cotzis BrownE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the story of the Defendant Freeman 
was deliberately untrue, which he regretted to say had been sworn to.—See Times, 10th 


July 1864. 


Sold in Bottles, at 1s. 1jd., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. None are genuine without the 
words, “DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE ” on the Government Stamp. Over- 
ahelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle. 


Sole Manufacturer: J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, W.C. 


The Largest 
ABRPETS, ready for use. 3,000 in Stock. A great 
FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT C variety of patterns to select from, of the best 
in the World. quality, but ol tterns. A Carpet 15 ft. by 11 ft.3 in. 
yrna. 


